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PREFACE. 


HE extraordinary revolution which 
this nation happily experienced, both 


in ia_its religious and political principles, by 


the reſtoration of Charles the Second, natu- 


rally produced a- change as ſtriking and as 
ſudden, in. the. minds and manners of the 


people. 
Extremes of all kinds tend to promote 


their oppoſites Hence, the bigotry of Fa- 


naticiſm became the ſource of Irreligion; and 
the diſguſt ariſing from a ſurfeit of puritanic 
zeal, drove weak minds into that chaos of 
licentiouſneſs, miſcalled free-thinking, Mirth 
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EDITOR's PREFACE. 
and wit, both which had been anathematized 


during the gloomy interregnum of Crom- i 
well's uſurpation, broke forth, like light, 


with the returning ſun of royalty. Exiled 
with the Monarch, they accompanied him 
home again; but, like him alſo, unreformed 
by chaſtiſement, and untutored by adverſity. 
Sermons and homilies gave place to Shafteſ- 


bury's Characteriſtics; myſtic hymns were 
exchanged for wanton ſonnets; and the 
ſtately romance reſigned its ſtation in the 
female library, to the groſs effuſions of amo- 
rous nonſenſe ; which was, at that era, firſt 
introduced into theſe kingdoms, under the 
more modern title of Novels. | 
Decency and good ſenſe, the natural cha- 
racteriſtics of the Engliſh, though for a time a 
inebriated with joy on the reſtoration of Re- 
ligion, Liberty and Law, at — ſhook off 
the faſcinating ſiumber; Tk 


& Then Shame regained the poſt that Wit betray'd, 
„And Virtue called Oblivion to her aid.“ | 


| Accord- 


EDITOR'EPREFACE:; 
Accordingly, moſt of the literary produc- 
tions of thoſe days, are now forgotten, with 
their authors; and the few that remain, par- 
ticularly of the Novel kind, have long been 
proſcribed to the Yourh of Great-Britain, by. 
every ſenſible Parent and Preceptor. 

Yet all young minds require a certain · ſup- 
ply of entertainment, as well as the body of 


nutriment ; both which, if not properly 
provided, will anxiouſly be ſought after; 
and writings of the moſt dangerous tendency, 
conveyed through the vehicle of an amuſing 
or intereſting ſtory, like the moſt unwhole-. 
ſome viands, if rendered palatable, will be 
ſwallowed with avidity, by the unformed. 
taſte and unexperienced judgment of our 
youth of both ſexes. 


Prejudices, as well as diſeaſes, contracted 


in our early age, are always moſt difficult to 
be eradicated. They become our ſecond 
nature, 


&« Grow: with our growth, and * withe _ 
our ſtrength, by 
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EDITOR's PREFACE." 
| h An attention, therefore, to the amuſements, 
as well as to the ſtudies neceſſary to the form- 
ing of young minds to virtue, is doubtleſs an 
indiſpenſible duty, in thoſe who are intruſted 
with the important province of education. 


Work more particularly addreſſes . herſelf, 
whether diſtinguiſhed as Parents, Guardians, 


this Compilation is to unite the utile dulci, by 
ſelecting ſome of the beſt Novels now extant, 


nao writing tending towards immorality or 
| indecency ſhall obtain a place, ſhe flatters 
herfelf that the publication of - theſe Pieces 


will be favourably received by the Public. 


- the learned biſhop Huet; who, in a let- 
ter addrefled to M. de Segrais, author of 
Zayde, and other. works of the ſame kind, 
ſpeaking of Romances in general (the term 
Novel not having been then adopted into the 
French 


To ſuch, then, the Editor of the following 
or Preceptors; and as the ſole purpoſe of 


and framing them into a Collection, in which 


Upon this ſubject may be fairly quoted. 
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French language), ſays, * To which let me 
« add, that nothing quickens the mind ſo 
4 much, or conduces more to the forming 
« and finiſhing it, than good Romances. 
They are a ſort of ſilent inſtructors, that 
e take us up juſt where the Schools leave us, 
e teaching us to think, ſpeak, and live, 
© after a method more edifying and per- 
e ſuaſive, than what is taught or practiſed 
« there; and to which Horace's compliment 
tt upon the Iliad may be juſty applied, That 
« morality is more effeftually recommended. by 
„them, than by all the precepts of the moſt able 
« Philoſophers.” 

It is the intention of the Editor to carry 
this Work as far back as the origin of this 
ſpecies of writing in England ; which has 


in the reign of Charles the Second; and the 
progreſs which our language has made to- 


wards its preſent elegance, ſince that era, will 
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already been remarked to have taken its riſe - 


afford an amuſing ſpeculation to the critical 
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EDITOR's PREFACE. 
Reader. This muſt be her apology for 
the deficiency of ſtile, in ſome of the fol- 
lowing Novels; as all ſhe thought incumbent. 4 
an her to interfere in, being to correct or | 
cancel improper paſſages, or to clear up | q 
obſcurities in the text or language,. by giving. 1 
a different turn to the thought or expreſſion. 1 
To have done any thing more,. would have 1 
been to re- write, or to tranſlute, not to reviſe, 
which latter is all that the TEE en- 


gages for. 
From theſe united reaſons, the Editor hopes 


that theſe volumes may be thought worthy 


of a place in the moſt ſelect libraries; and. 
that, while they contribute equally to the : 
amuſement of the adult, and the improve. 
ment of the young, they may allo ſerve to 
refcue the Authors of this ſpecies of writing, 
as well as their works, both from reproof 
and contempt. 
% E. GRIFFITH. 


To 


SPANISH HISTORY: 


WRITTEN ORIGINALLY IN FRENCH BY 


MONSIEUR DE SEGRAIS. 
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CHARACTER ops ZAYDE, 


TL 


ANECDOTES or AUTHOR, 


BY THE EDITOR. 


HE following celebrated Novel of Zayde, 
was written originally in. French, by the 
ingenious Monſieur de Segrais “, about the year 
2684, which is much about the era when this 


— * Monſieur de Segrais was born at Caen in Normandyy 
in the year 1624. He became an orphan very young 
without patrimony, or other means of ſubſiſtence, and 
encumbered with four brothers and two Tiſters, left Hke · 
'wiſe in the ſame helpleſs fituation. He happily poſſeſſed a 
natural turn for Poetry, which he exerciſed in ſeveral 
-pieces with ſuch ſucceſs, that with the delp of other 
writings, it enabled him not only to ſupport, but provide 
for, this numerous family, before his death, without any 
manner of aſſiſtance from themſelves. | 

The beſt of his poetical compoſitions were, a collection, 
intitled Diverſes Poeſies; Athis, a Paſtoral; and a Tranſla- 
tion of Virgil's Bucolics, Georgics, and ZZneid. He pub- 
liſhed ſeveral proſe writings alſo, on different ſubjects, but 
8 Romances and Novels; which are allowed to 

ave ſuch merit, that they have been deemed a ſtandard 
by the Critics, ever fince. 

I have mentioned theſe particulars of the Author's pri- 
Vate life, becauſe I know that Readers always peruſe a work 
with more pleaſure and indulgence, when prepoſſeſſed in 
favour of the moral character of the Writer. kind 
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kind of Compoſition was firſt introduced into Eng- 
land. At that period the ancient romances began 
to decline, all over Europe; but the pompous ſtile 
of writing peculiar to thoſe pruſe Epics, was not 
| ſo immediately. laid aſide, by the authors of ather 
nations, as by thoſe of our own, from the ſudden 
change, both of the minds and manners of the 
Engliſh, alluded to in, the general Preface prefixed 
to this volume. 

Hence the following Piece retains, in ſome de- 

ree, both the refinement of manners, and dig- 
nity of ſentiment, of that ſpecies of writing, which 
was then deſcending in France by ſlow gradations, 
to the more eaſy and natural tile of our late and 
preſent Noveliſts. The ſcene is laid at the court 
of Leon, and the Dramatis Perſonæ are all of the 
higheſt rank: their adventures, though extraordiz 
yy s are probable ; and their ſentiments elevated, 
without being extravagant. 4 2 
I ſhall conclude the account of this Piece, with 
a paſſage from the learned M. Huet, already 
mentioned in the general Preface, in his letter to 
the Author, upon the ſubject now before us: As 
« for you, fir, ſince it is true, as I have made it 
cc appear, and as Plutarch aſſures us, that there is 
4 no charm can captivate the ſoul of man, fo 
4 effectually, as the contexture of a Fable well 
& invented and related, what ſucceſs may you not. 
„ promiſe j ourſelf from Zayde, wherein the ad- 
% ventures are ſo new and moving, and the narra- 
tion ſo juſt and polite ? 
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HE natives of b Spain, do upon the e 
of the Moors, fled into the Aſturias, having 
founded the kingdom of Leon, and thoſe who 
retired to the Pyrenees that of Navarre, the earldoms 
of Barcelona and Arragon being alſo erected, the do- 
minion of the Infidels began at length to be ſhaken off; 
and in a hundred and fifty years after their entrance, 
the greater part of Spain was delivered from their 
n 

Among all che Chriſtian princes chen reigning, none 
was ſo conſiderable as Alphonſo, king of Leon, ſur- 
named the Great, whoſe predeceſſors had added Caſtile 
to their crown. This province was at firſt commanded 
by governors, who in length of time had rendered 
their government an ; and it was wh ry 
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they deſigned to erect themſelves into ſovereign 
princes. They were ſtiled counts of Caſtile ; the moſt 
powerful of them were Diego Porcellos, and Nugnez 
Fernando ; of whom the laſt was formidable for his 
large eſtate, and the greatneſs of his ſpirit. His chil- 
dren alſo contributed to eſtabliſh his intereſt, and to 
increaſe it. He had one ſon, and an only daughter, of 
extraordinary beauty : his ſon, who was called Gon- 
ſalvo, had none who could in the leaſt be compared 
with him in the whole kingdom ; and there was ſome- 
thing ſo admirable in his wit and perſon, that he ſeemed 
to be formed in a manner different” from the reſt of 
his ſex. 

Being obliged by important reaſons to withdraw from 
the court of Leon, the inexpreſſible ill uſage he had 
ſuſtained there, made him reſolve alſo to leave his 
country, and hide himſelf in ſome obſcure retreat. 
With this intention he went to the coaſt of Catalonia, 
in order to embark in the firſt veſſel which ſailed to one 
of the iſlands of Greece. The little notice he took of 
any thing as he paſſed, made him frequently fall into 
other roads than what had been directed him; and in- 
ſtead of croſſing the Eber at Tortoſa, as he had been 
inſtructed to do, he kept on by the ſide of it as far as 
the mouth of the river. He perceived then he had gone 
out of his way very much, and enquiring after a boat, 
was anſwered, there were no boats to be had at that 
Place ; but there was a ſmall harbour juſt by, where he 
might find ſome to carry him to Tarragona. He rode 
on to the harbour, and alighting, aſked ſome fiſhermen 
if there were any ſloops ready to put off, 

As he ſpoke to them, a man who was walking pen- 
ſively on the ſhore, ſurpriſed at his beauty and graceful 
air, ſtopped to obſerve him; and having underſtood 
what it was he enquired of the fiſhermen, called out 
and told him the boats were all ſailed, and would not 
return till to-morrow, and that he could not embark 


till the day after. Gonſalvo, who had not diſcerned him. 
4 before, 
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before, turned his head to ſee whence the voice came, 
which he thought was very unlike that of a fiſherman's, 
and was aſtoniſhed at the fine mien of this unknown, 
as the other had been at his. He perceived a certain 
greatneſs, and even beauty 1 in his aſpect, though he 
had evidently paſſed his prime. Gonſalvo was ſcarcely 
in a condition to liſten to any thing but his own thoughts ; 
yet the meeting this ſtranger in ſo ſolitary a place, drew 
from him ſome attention ; he thanked him for informing 
him in what he deſired to know, and then aſked the 
fiſhermen where he might get lodging for the night. 
Here are only theſe hutts which you ſee, replied the 
ſtranger, and you can have no conveniencies there.---I 
ſhall go thither, however, anſwered Gonſalvo, and try 
to get ſome repoſe; I have travelled ſeveral days with- 
out taking reſt, and am very ſenſible my body ſtands in 
need of more than my mind is willing to allow it. 
The other was touched with the ſorrowful manner in 
which he uttered theſe few words; and made no queſtion 
but he who ſpoke them was ſome unfortunate perſon. 
The conformity which ſeemed to be between both their 
conditions, gave him that ſort of inclination to Gon- 
ſalvo, which we have towards thoſe whoſe diſpoſitions 
and circumſtances we believe are the ſame as our own. 
You will find no entertainment fit for you therę, 
ſaid the ſtranger again; but if you will accept the 
lodging I can ſupply you with, behind that wood, you 
will be better accommodated than in theſe hutts.--- 
Gonſalvo had ſuch an averſion for the ſociety of men, 
that at firſt he refuſed the offer; but the preſſing intrea- 
ties of the other, and his want of repoſe, conſtrained 
him at laſt to comply. 

He followed his unknown hoſt, and had not gone 
far before he diſcovered a very low houſe, built after a 
plaia model, yet handſome and regular. The court- 
yard was fenced only with pales, as well as the garden, 
which was parted from the wood by a ſmall rivulet. If 
it had been poſſible for Gonſalva to take comfort in any 
B 2 thing, 
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thing, the agreeable fituation of this dwelling would 
have given him pleaſure. He aſked the ſtranger if this * 
Was his common habitation, and whether he was led to 
it by accident or choice.---It is now, anſwered he, four 
or five years that I have lived here. I never go out, 
unleſs to take a walk by the ſea-fide ; and in all this 
time, I can aſſure yon, I have not found one whom I 
cauld converſe with beſide yourſelf. The ſtorms in- 
deed often ſplit veſſels upon this coaſt, which is very 
dangerous; and I have ſaved the lives of ſeveral, whom 
I have. carried home to my dwelling ; but all whom 
fortune has hitherto brought in my way have been 
foreigners, with whom I could have no converſation, if 
I had defired it. For though by the place of my abode 
| you may think I am very far from affecting company, 
yet I proteſt the ſight of ſuch a perſon as yourſelf gives 
me a wonderful delight. 
For my part, ſaid Gonſalvo, I ſhun all mankind ; 


and have ſo much reaſon to ſhun them, that if you 


knew it, you would not wonder it was with ſuch diffi- 
culty I accepted your invitation; on the contrary, you 
will think, after the injuries I have received from them, 
J ought to renounce all ſociety for ever.---If you can 
complain only of other men, anſwered the ſtranger, and 
have no reaſon to reproach yourſelf, there are ſome 
who are more unhappy than you, and you are leſs 
miſerable than you imagine. The perfection of misfor- 
tune, continued he paſſionately, is for a man to have 
cauſe to complain of himſelf; to have been unreaſon- 
able and unjuſt; and in a word, to have been himſelf 
. the author of thoſe calamities under which he ſuffers.--- 
I am ſenſible, replied Gonſalvo, you feel the evils of 
which you ſpeak ; but how different are they which a 
man feels when, without having deſerved it, he is de- 
ceived, betrayed,- and forſaken by all he moſt dearly 
loved ?---As far as I can judge, ſaid the ſtranger, you 
have left your country, to fly from ſome who have be- 
trayed you, and who are the cauſe of your gs 

2 ut 
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but imagine what you. would endure, if you were con- 
ſtrained to be continually with thoſe perſons who are the 
plague and torment of your life. Conſider this is my 
condition; that I have procured all my own afffiction s, 
and can never be ſeparated fm him for whom I have 
ſo much horror, and ſo deſervedly, not only on account 
of what I ſuffer, but for what ſhe ſuffers whom I loved 
beyond my life.---It would be well enough with me, 
cried Gonſalvo, if I could blame nobody more than my- 
ſelf; you think you are unhappy, becauſe you have 
reaſon to hate yourſelf ; but if you have been ſincerely 
loved by her whom you admired, 1s not that ſufficient to 
make you happy? Perhaps you loft her through your 
own fault; but you have at leaſt the conſolation of re- 
flecting that ſhe once loved you, and that ſhe would ſtill 
have loved you, if you had done nothing to drſoblige 
her; you never truly knew what it is to love, if this 
thought alone does not prevent your being miſerable ; 
and you love yourſelf much better than your miſtreſs, 
if you wou! i chuſe to have occaſion to complain of her, 
rather than/yourſelf.---The little ſhare you had in cauſing - 
your own diſtreſſes, anſwered the ſtranger, makes you 
not comprehend what an aggravation it would be, tb 
have drawn them upon yourſelf; but let my ſad ex- 
perience convince you, that to loſe, through one's own 
fault, her whom one loves, is an affliction which piercen 
deeper than any. | FI 
As he ended theſe words, they arrived at the houſe, 
which Gonſalvo found was as neat within as without. 
He was very reſtleſs all the night; and in the morning 
a fever broke out, and came on ſo violently, that they 
were in pain for his life. The ftranger was extremely 
grieved, and his concern was encreaſed by the admira- 
tion which he conceived from all Gonſalvo's words and 
actions. He had an inexpreſſible deſire to know who he 
was who appeared to be ſo-extraordinary a perſon ; be 
put ſeveral queſtions: to his ſervant, but the ignorance 
7 in as to Gonſalvo's name and quality, made him 
oe -* B 3 | incapable 
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incapable of ſatisfying his curioſity. He only told him, 

his maſter made himſelf be call'd Theodoric ; but he 
did not believe that was his true name. Afﬀeer the fever 
had continued ſeveral days, medicines and the vigour of 


youth put Gonſalvo out of danger. The ſtranger en- 


deavoured all he could to divert him from melancholic 
imaginations, with which he ſaw he was overwhelmed, 
and never ſtirred from him; and though they talked 
only of indifferent matters, becauſe they were mutually 


unknown, yet they ſurpriſed one another 2 the dig- 


nity of both their minds. 
The ſtranger had concealed his name and birth ever 


fince he had been in that ſolitude; but confeſſed them 
freely to Gonſalvo. He told him, he was of the king- 


dom of Navarre, and was called Alphonſo Ximenes, 
and that his misfortunes had-obliged him to ſeek out a 


retreat, where he might be at liberty to lament his loſs, 


Gonſalvo was ſtruck at the name of Ximenes, who he 


knew was one of the moſt celebrated perſons in Navarre; 
and the confidence Alphonſo had repoſed in him ſo 
affected him, that whatever reaſon he had to hate man- 


kind, he could not help conceiving a friendſhip for him, 


of which he did not imagine himſelf any longer capable. 


In the mean time his health came forward ; and as 


ſoon as he was recovered enough to bear going on board, 


he perceived he could not leave Alphonſo without re- 
5 — He ſpoke to him about departing, and af his 
deſign to retire to ſome ſolitude. Alphonſo was ſurpri- 
ſed at it, and greatly concerned, and having been ac- 
cuſtomed to the pleaſure of Gonſalvo's converſation, the 
thought of loſing him gave him much uneaſineſs. At 
firſt he told him he was not yet in a condition to travel ; 

and afterwards endeayoured to perſuade him not to ſeek 
out any other defart, than that where fortune had now 


thrown him. 


I dare not flatter myſelf, ſaid he, that I ſhall be able 
to render this abode leſs.irkſome to you ; but I imagine 
that. in ſo long a retirement as you propoſe to make, it 

may 
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may be ſome relief not to be wholly alone. My miſ- 
fortunes were beyond admitting conſolation; yet I be- 
lieve it would have yielded me ſome ſupport, if in ſome 
certain moments I had had one with me to have heard 

my complaints. Vou will here enjoy the ſame ſolitude 
as in thoſe places whither you deſign to go; and you 
will have this advantage, that whenever you are inclin- 
ed, you may talk to a man, who has an uncommon ad- 
miration of your merit, and whoſe ſenſibility of your 
ſorrows 1 is equal to what he has of his own. 

® Alphonſo's diſcourſe made at firſt no impreſſion upon 
Gonſalvo, but by degrees it ſunk in upon his mind; 
and the conſideration of having a retreat private from 
all company, and the friendſhip he had for Alphonſo, 
determined him to continue there. The only thing 
which embarraſſed him, was his fear of being diſcover- 
ed. But Alphonſo encouraged him by his own ex- 
ample, and told him, the place was ſo diſtant from all 
commerce, that during the many years of his retirement 
he had never ſeen one perſon who could know him. 
Gonſalvo yielded to his reaſons, and after they had ſaid 
all that two of the nobleſt perſons in the world, who re- 
ſolved to live together, could expreſs, he ſent ſome 
jewels to a merchant of Tarragona, in order to ſupply 
himſelf with what things he wanted. Thus was Gon- 
falvo fixed in this ſolitude, with a reſolution never to 
forſake it, abandoned wholly to the contemplation of his 
misfortunes, for which he found no other comfort than 
to believe he could ſuffer no more. But Fortune con- 
vinced him that ſhe can find out even in deſarts a may 
whom ſhe has reſolved to perſecute. 
Towards the latter end of autumn, when the winds 
begin to make the ſea dangerous, he walked out earlier 
one morning than uſual ; there had been a dreadful ſtorm 
in the night, and the ſea, which was ftill agitated, 
agreeably ſoothed his thoughts : he conſidered a-whils 


the inconſtancy of that element, with the ſame reflec- | 
tions he had been accuſtomed to make upon his own 
B 4 fortune, 
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fortune. He afterwards caſt his eyes upon the ſhore, 
and ſeeing ſeveral marks of the ruins of a ſloop, he look- 
ed about to obſerve whether there were any perſon yet 
in a condition to receive ſuccour. The ſun, which was 
rifing, diſcovered to his fight ſomething ſhining, which 
de could not at firſt diſtinguiſh, and which gave him the 
curioſtty to draw nearer to it. As he approached it, he 
perceived it was a woman magnificently habited lying 
on the ſand, and who ſeemed to have been thrown there 
by the tempeſt. She lay in ſuch a manner that he co 
not ſee her face; he raiſed her up to diſcover whether 
- ſhe was living; but how was he aſtoniſhed, when he be- 
held, amidſt the horrors of death, the moſt perfect beauty 
he had ever ſeen. This increaſed his compaſſion, and 
made him with ſo lovely a perſon might be capable of 
relief. In this moment Alphonſo, who had followed him 
by chance, drew near and aſſiſted him in his pious offices 
of humanity ; nor was their care in vain: they per- 
ceived ſhe was not yet dead; and as they knew ſhe had 
occaſion for more help than they could give her upon the 
naked ſhore, and they were not far from their own 
dwelling, they reſolved to carry her thither. They did 
ſo; and Alphonſo ſent for medicines and for women 
to attend her. After the women were come, and had 
put her to bed, Gonſalvo went into the chamber, and 
began to ſurvey her with more attention than he had 
done before, The proportion of her features and the 
delicacy of her face ſurpriſed him, and he obſerved with 
wonder the beauty of her mouth, and the whiteneſs of 
her neck. In a word, he was fo charm'd with all he ſaw 
in her, that he was ready to imagine her more than a 
mortal. He paſſed a great part of the night without 
being able to ſtir from her. Alphonſo adviſed him to 
go toreſt; but he anſwered, he had been ſo little uſed to 
it, that he was very eaſy in having ſo delightful an oc- 
caſion to negle it. i 

Toward the morning they perceived ſhe began to re- 

cover; ſhe opened her eyes, and as the light at —y 
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her pain, ſhe turned them languithiſiply to the fide 
where Gonſalvo was, and diſcovered to him a pair of 
large black eyes, ſo exquiſitely fine, that they ſeemed to 
be formed to create at once reſpect and love. In a little 
time. after, ſhe alſo came to her ſenſes, diſtinguiſhed 
objects, and was in an amaze at the perſons who were 
about herÞ* Gonſalvo could not expreſs his admiration 
of her by words, but took notice of her beauty to Al- 
phonſo, with that eager emotion which we have for 
things which ſurpriſe and charm us. l 

Her ſpeech was not yet returned; and Gonſalvo judg- 
ing ſhe might lie ſome time in this manner, withdrew 
to his chamber, where he immediately began to reflect 
upon his adventure.---It is ſtrange, ſaid he, that For- 
tune ſhould bring a woman in my way, in the only con- 
dition in which it was impoſſible for me to fly from her, 
and in which compaſſion, on the contrary, obliged me to 
take care of her. It is true, I admire her beauty: but 
as foon as ſhe is recoyered, I ſhall regard it merely as the 
inſtrument ſhe will employ to act the greateſt and moſt 
fatal treacheries! Heavens! what miſchiefs will ſhe 
commit! and what may ſhe not have cauſed already! 
What eyes, what looks are there ! How I pity thoſe who 
are capable of being touched with her charms ! and hoy 
happy am I in my misfortunes, that the bitter experi- 
ence I have had of the faithleſſneſs of women, ſecures - 
me from ever loving another! Having ſaid this, it was 
with much difficulty he got to ſleep; after a ſhort ſlum- 
ber he aroſe, and went to viſit her again, and found her 
conſiderably mended ; however, ſhe was till ſpeechleſs, 
nor did ſhe utter a word that night, nor the following 
day. Alphonſò could not but let Gonſalvo ſee he ob- 
ſerved his extraordinary tenderneſs of her, and Gonſalvo 
even wondered at it himfelf; he perceived he could not 
bear to be from her, and was in continual apprehenſion 
that ſome change for the worſe ſhould happen in his 
abſence, While he was in the room the ſpoke ſeveral 
words; this gave him both joy and trouble; as he drew 
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near her to hearken, ſhe ſpoke again, but it ſurpriſed 
him to hear her ſpeak a language he did not know. 
He had gueſſed her before to be of ſome foreign parts by 
her habit; and as it had ſome reſemblance with that of 
the Moors, and he was a maſter of Arabic, he doubted 
not he ſhould be able to make her underſtand him, 

Accordingly he ſpoke to her in that tongue, and was 
again ſurpriſed to ſee himſelf diſappointed. He talked 
then in Spaniſh and Italian, but to no purpoſe ; for by 
the attention and perplexity ſhe ſhewed, he imagined 
ſhe knew nothing of either. However, ſhe continued 
to ſpeak, and ſtopped ſometimes, as waiting for an 
anſwer. Gonſalvo minded every word, and fancied 
that by liſtening tv her, he ſhould at length come to 
find out what ſhe ſaid. He alſo called in all thoſe who 
were employed to attend her, in order to try whether 
any of them underſtood her; and having given her a 
Spaniſh book, to diſcover whether ſhe knew the 
characters; ſhe ſeemed to know them, but to be igno-— 
rant of the language. She was uneafy and deject- 

ed, and her uneaſineſs and dejection increaſed that of 
Gonſalvo. 

As they were in this ſituation, Alphonſo enter'd the 
chamber, and led in with him a handſome woman, 
dreſſed in the ſame faſhion with the other. The firſt 
moment they ſaw each other, they embraced with all 
the tokens of the ſtricteſt friendſhip : the laſt arrived, 
pronounced ſeveral times the word Zayde, in a manner 
which ſhewed it was the name of her ſhe ſpoke to, and 
Zayde as often pronounced that of Felima, fo as to ſhew 
it was the name of the other. After they had diſcour- 
ſed a little, Zayde fell to crying, as in ſome extraordi- 
nary affliction, and made ſigns with her hands for the 
company to withdraw. They left her, and Gonſalvo 
followed Alphonſo to enquire of him where he had met 
with this ſecond ſtranger. Alphonſo told him, that 
the fiſhermen of the neighbouring hutts had found her 
upon the ſhore, the ſame day and in the ſame condition 
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as he had found the other.---It will be a conſolation to 
them, replied Gonſalvo, to be together ; but what do 
you think, Alphonſo, of theſe two perſons? They ſeem 
by their habits to be of a ſuperior rank. It is ſtrange 
they ſhould truſt themſelves upon the ſea in a little bark, 
for it is plain the veſſel they were wrecked in was not a 
large one: ſhe whom you have introduced to Zayde, 
has brought her ſome news which gave her extreme con- 
cern.. In ſhort, there is ſomething extraordinary in 
their fortune. I am of the ſame opinion, anſwered Al- 
phonſo, and am amazed at their adventures and at their 
beauty. You have not obſerved that of Felima ; but it 
is wonderful, and you would have admired it, if you had. 
not firſt ſeen Zayde.. . | 

With theſe words they parted ;; Gonſalvo found him- 
felf more melancholic than uſual, which proceeded, he 
was fenſible,, from the trouble he was in, at his not be- 
ing able to malte the fair unknown underſtand him. But 
what is it, ſays he to himſelf, I have to tell her? and: 
what is it I would learn from her? Do I deſign to give 
her a relation of my own misfortunes ? or do I defire to 
hear that of hers? Can curioſity have place in a man ſo 
unhappy as myſelf? What intereſt have I in the calami-- 
ties of a perſon whom I do not know ? Why am I troubled 
to ſee this woman in affliction ? Is it that the evils I have 
ſuffered myſelf, have taught me to pity thoſe of others ? 
No, certainly, added he; it is the ſolitude of the place 
where I am, that has drawn my attention to an accident, 
which is indeed extraordinary; but which I ſhould ſoon. 
neglect, if I had other objects to divert me; 

In ſpite of all theſe wiſe reflections, he paſſed the 
night without ſleep, and was very uneaſy for part of the 
day, becauſe he could not ſee Zayde.. Towards evening 
he heard ſhe was gone out do walk by the ſea-ſide; he 
followed her, and found her ſitting upon the beach, with 
her eyes full of tears. As he approached, ſhe came for- 
ward to meet him with a world of civility and ſweetneſs, 
and charmed him no leſs by her ſhape and motions, than 
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ſhe had done before by her face. She ſhew'd him a ſmall 
bark upon the ſea, and named Tunis ſeveral times, as 
if ſhe intreated him to get her conveyed thither. Upon 
which, he pointed to the moon, and made ſigns that 
when that ſtar ſhould have run its courſe twice, what ſhe 
deſired ſhould be done. She ſeemed to apprehend what 
he meant, and preſently began to weep. 

The next day ſhe was indiſpoſed, and he could not 
ſee her; never fince he had been in that ſolitude, had he 
known a day ſo tedious and ſo heavy. 

The day following, without knowing why, he laid 
aſide the extreme negligence of dreſs he had hitherto 
practiſed; and as he was finely made in his perſon, neat- 
neſs alone gaye him an air beyond what magnificence 
itſelf could impart to others. Alphonſo met him in the 
wood, and was amazed at this ſudden alteration. He 
could not forbear ſmiling at it, and telling him, it was 
eaſy to ſee by his dreſs that his affliction began to 
abate, and that he had in this deſart found ſome relief 
to his misfortunes. -I underſtand you, Alphonſo, re- 
plied he; you believe the ſight of Zayde is the conſola- 
tion I have found to my evils. But you deceive yourſelf: 
I have for Zayde only the compaſſion which is due to 
her diſtreſs and to her beauty. -I have compaſſion for 
her, anſwered Alphonſo, as well as you: I pity her, 
and would fain aſſiſt her; but I am not ſo attached to 
her as you are; I do not watch her ſo carefully; I am not 
troubled that I cannot underſtand her, nor am I fo im- 
patient to talk with her; I was not more fad yeſterday 
than ordinary, becauſe. I did not ſee her, nor are my 
cloaths leſs negligent to-day than uſual. In ſhort, ſince 
I have pity as well as you, and yet we are ſo different, 

u muſt undoubtedly have ſomething more. 

Gonſalvo did not interrupt him, and ſeemed to be 
conſidering i in himſelf, whether all this was not true ; 
and juſt as he was going to reply, there came one to tell 
him, according to the orders he had given, that Zayde 


was walked out upon the ſhore ; at which, without re- 
flecting 
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flecting that it would confirm Alphonſo in his ſuſpicions, 
he left him, to go and follow her. He ſaw her at a diſ- 
tance ſitting with Felima, in the ſame place where they 
were two days ago, and had the curioſity to obſerve their 
behaviour, believing he might be able thereby to.learn 
ſomething of their fortunes. He ſaw Zayde weep, and 
judged Felima was endeavouring to comfort her. Zayde 
did not regard her, but was continually looking towards 
the ſea, with ſeveral actions which made him think ſhe 
lamented one who had been ſhipwrecked with her. He 
had before ſeen her weeping in the ſame place ; but as 
ſhe did nothing then by which he might apprehend the 
ſubject of her affliction, he imagined ſhe wept only at 
being ſo far from her own country : but now he fancied 
the tears ſhe ſhed were for ſome lover ſhe had loſt; and 
that it was to follow him, perhaps, ſhe had expoſed 
herſelf to the hazards of the ſea; in a word, he- was 
perſuaded, as much as if ſhe had told him ſo herſelf, 
that love was the cauſe of her lamentations. 

It is impoſſible to expreſs the effe theſe thoughts pro- 
duced in Gonſalvo's ſoul, and the trouble which jealouſy 
created in a heart not yet conſcious to itſelf of love. 
He had loved, but he had never been jealous; and this 
paſſion, to which he had hitherto been a ftranger, in- 
vaded him in its firſt afſault with ſuch violence, that 
he believed himſelf pierced with a grief unknown to 


other men. He thought he had already experienced all 
the evils of life, and yet he now felt one more ſevere 
than all he had endured before. He was perfectly in a 
tranſport, and ruſhing from the place where he had ſtood 


concealed, came forward to Zayde, in expeQation to 
learn from her the occaſion of her ſorrow ; and though 
he knew ſhe could not anſwer him, he aſked her very 
earneſtly. She was far from comprehending his mean- 
ing, and wiping her tears, began to walk with him along 
the ſhore. The pleaſure to ſee her charming eyes, and 
to be looked upon by them, quieted the emotion he was 

in; and as he was aware of the diſorder of his ſpirits, 
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he compoſed himſelf in an inſtant, and recovered his 
face into the moſt agreeable airs he could. She again 
named Tunis ſeveral times with much eagerneſs, and 
with a great many ſigns that ſhe defired to be conveyed 
thither. He underſtood what ſhe requeſted too well. 
The thought of parting with her gave him a ſenſible pain 
and it was by the pains of love that he firſt found that 
on was entered into his breaſt, for he felt the pangs of 
jealouſy, and the fear of abſence, before he diſcovered he- 
loved. He would have eſteemed it misfortune enough, 
if he had only perceived he loved; but to perceive him- 
ſelf invaded with love and jealouſy at once, and that 
he could neither utderſtand her he loved, nor be un- 
derſtood by her; that all he could know of her was her 
beauty; that he had nothing in proſpe& but an eternal 
abſence; was ſuch a weight of woes together, that it 
was impoſlible to ſupport them. 

While he was purſuing theſe gloomy thoughts, Zayde 
kept walking on with Felima ; and after ſhe had gone 
ſome ſteps, fat down upon the rock, and again burſt 
into weeping, and looked upon the ſea, and ſheweJ it 
to Felima, as if ſhe accuſed it of the calamity which: 
coſt her ſo many tears. Gonſalvo, to divert her, made 
her take notice of ſome fiſhermen hard by. Notwith- 
ſtanding his diſtreſs, the ſight of her he loved, inſpired: 
this new lover with a joy, which reſtored him to his: 
former beauty; and as he was dreſſed leſs negligently 
than uſual, his appearance was enough. to attract the 
eyes of any beholder. Zayde began to view him with: 
attention, and having gazed on him ſome time, turned 
to her companion, and ſaying ſomething to her, cauſed 
her alſo to obſerve him. Felima looked upon him, and 
anſwered Zayde by an action, which teftified ſhe ap- 
proved what ſhe ſaid of him. Zayde viewed him again, 
and ſpoke a ſecond time to Felima, who anſwered her ; 
and by their whole deportment Gonſalvo conjectured he 
reſembled one whom they knew. This thought at firſt 

made no great impreſſion on him; but Zayde, he ſaw, 
was ſo taken with this ſuppoſed reſemblance, and ſeemed 
ſo 
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ſo evidently, in the midſt of her ſorrows, to find a certain 
pleaſure in it, that he imagined he might be like the” 
lover whom ſhe appeared to lament. x 

During the remainder of the day, ſeveral. actions of 
Zayde confirmed his ſuſpicion. In the evening Felima 
and ſhe went out to look for ſomething among the relicks 
of the wreck; they ſought after it ſo carefully, and 
Gonſalvo remarked ſo many tokens of uneaſineſs at their 
not finding it, that it gave him a freſh diſturbance, 
Alphonſo ſaw his diſcompoſure, and Zayde being led 
back to her apartment, he returned with Gonſalvo to 
his chamber, where he thus began : 

You have never given me, ſays he, the hiſtory of your 
paſt misfortunes ; but I muſt inſiſt that you declare to me 
thoſe which Zayde has begun to raiſe in your breaſt. 
A man ſo deeply enamour'd as you ſeem to be, always 
finds it painful to ſpeak of his paſſion ; and though your 
diſtreſs may be great, my aſſiſtance, perhaps, and my 
counſel, will not be unuſeful.---Ah, my dear Alphonſo, 
cried Gonſalvo, how weak, how wretched am I! and 
how wiſe art thou, who haſt looked upon Zayde, and 
doſt not love !---I judged rightly, replied Alphonſo, that 
you loved, though you would not confeſs it.---I knew 
it not myſelf, interrupted Gonſalvo, and jealouſy alone 
has diſcloſed it to me. Zayde laments ſome lover who 
is ſhipwrecked ; it is this carries her out every day to the 
ſea-ſide ; and ſhe goes to weep at the place where ſhe 
thinks he periſhed. In a word, I love Zayde, and 
Zayde loves another ; this of all evils ſtill appeared to me 
the moſt terrible, and was what I never expected to 
reach me. I once flattered myſelf it was not a lover 
whom Zayde regretted ; but ſhe is too deeply afflicted to 
ſuffer me to queſtion it. I am convinced alſo by the 
wonderful care with which I ſaw her ſearching after 
ſomething which belonged undoubtedly to this too 
happy man. And what is more piercing than all I 
have mentioned, I certainly, Alphonſo, reſemble him 
ſhe loves. She diſcovered it as we were walking ; I 
perceived a gladneſs in her eyes, when ſhe diſcerned 

| what 
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what brought it to her mind; ſhe ſhewed me ſeveral 
times to Felima, and made her obſerve my features, 
and kept looking at me all the day. But it is not me 
ſhe looks at, nor whom ſhe thinks of, when ſhe looks 
at me; I bring to her mind the only thing I would 
cauſe her to forget; I can take no pleaſure in beholding 
her enchanting eyes fixed upon my face, nor can ſhe 
turn them on me, without firing my ſoul with jea- 
louſy. 

Gonſalvo ſpoke this with ſuch rapidity, that Alphonſo 
could not interrupt him ; but as ſoon as he ſtopped, Is it 
poſſible, anſwered he, that all this you have told me is 
true? Does not the melancholy you have been ac- 
cuſtomed to, make you form to yourſelf an idea of fo 

t a misfortune ?---No, Alphonſp, I am not deceived, 
returned Gonſalvo; Zayde laments a favourite lover, 
and I bring him to her thoughts. Fortune takes care I 
ſhall not ſurmiſe evils beyond thoſe ſhe makes me ſuffer ; 
ſhe far exceeds what I am able to imagine: ſhe invents 
for me ſuch as are unknown to other men; and if I had 
given you the hiſtory of my liſe, you would be obliged 
to acknowledge I have reaſon to affirm I am more un- 
happy than you.---I will not preſume, replied Alphonſo, 
to ſay ſo; but unleſs you have important reaſons not to dif- 
cover yourſelf, it will be an infinite pleaſure to me, if you 
will let me know who you are, and what are thoſe miſ- 
fortunes which you believe to be greater than mine. I 
am ſenſible I cannot in juſtice aſk this of you, without 
making an equal recital of my own ; but you will pardon 
an unhappy man, who has not concealed from you his 
name and birth, and who will not conceal from you his 
adventures, if it will do you any ſervice to know them ; 
and if he is able to relate them without renewing thoſe 
forrows, which a ſuccefſion of ſeveral years ſcarcely 
begins to efface,---I will never requeſt any thing of you, 
ſaid Gonſalvo, which may give you trouble ; but I am 
:hamed I have not yet le you know who Jam. Though 


I had reſolved not to dec are myſelf to any one, the ex- 
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traordinary merit I ſee in you, and the obligations I am 
under to your care of me, conſtrain me to own to you 
that my true name is Gonſalvo, and that I am the ſon 
of Nugnez Fernando, count of Caftile, whoſe reputa- 
tion has undoubtedly reached your ears.---Is it poſſible, 
cried Alphonſo, that you are that Gonſalvo, who gained 
fuch honour in his firſt campaign, by defeating ſuch a 
- body of Moors, and by actions whoſe bravery was the 
wonder of all Spain ! I well remember this noble open- 
ing of your life; and when I retired into this deſart, 
had heard with aſtoniſhment, that in the famous battle 
the king of Leon won againſt Ayola, the greateſt gene- 
ral of the Moors, the Chriſtians owed the victory to you; 
and that by mounting the breach in the firſt aſſault 
at Zamora, you were the cauſe of taking the town, 
which compelled the Moors to ſue for peace. The ſoli- 
tude I have hved in ever fince, has kept me in ignorance 
of what followed this fortunate beginning ; but I doubt. 
rot it was of a piece.---I did not think you had been 
MF... - quzinted with my name, anſwered Gonſa!;o0; but I 
am glad you are prejudiced in my favour, by a reputa- 
tion which perhaps I have not merited. At this Al- 
phonſo redoubled his attention, and 3 thus 


began. 
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father was of the firſt rank in the court of 
Leon, where he cauſed me to appear with an 
equipage becoming his fortune, My inclination, my 
age and my duty, engaged me to the prince Don Garcia, 
the king's eldeſt ſon. The prince is young, well-made, 
and ambitious ; his good qualities far exceed his faults, 
which are ſuch only, one may ſay, as ariſe from his 
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paſſions. I was ſo happy as to have his favour without 
. deſerving it, and I endeavoured to render myſelf worthy 
of it by my fidelity. It was my good fortune, in our 
firſt war againſt the Moors, to be near his perſon, and 
reſcue him from a danger into which his inconſiderate 
valour had precipitated him. This ſervice increaſed his 
affection. He loved me as a brother, rather than as 
a ſubject; he concealed nothing from me, he denied 
me nothing, and gave all the world to ſee, that none 
could be in grace with him, who was not in favour with 
Gonſalvo, So extraordinary a regard, added to the 
eſteem in which my father was, raiſed our family ſo high, 
that we began to be afraid of receiving too great a 
promotion. 
Among an infinite number of young gentlemen who 
made court to me upon this ſucceſs, I had diſtinguiſhed 
Don Ramirez from all the reſt. He was one of the 
moſt celebrated in the court ; but his fortune was far in- 
ferior to mine. It was my concern therefore to ſupply 
this defe T. I was continually employing my fathey*z 
intereſt and my own, for his advancement, and la- 
boured very zealouſly to procure him a ſhare in the 
prince's favour ; and himſelf alſo, by his fine and inſinu- 
ating addreſs, ſeconded my attempt ſo well, that next to 
me he was the perſon at court whom Don Garcia moſt 
eſteemed. I took an extreme pleaſure in their friend- 
ſhip. They had both experienced the power of love; 
and would often rally me for my inſenſibility, and re- 
2 me with it, as a crime, that I had never felt the 
ame 
J reproached them in my turn with being inſincere. 
You love, ſaid I, ſuch fort of galantries as cuſtom has 
eſtabliſhed in Spain; but you do not love your miſtreſſes. 
For you will never perſuade me you are in love with a 
woman, whoſe face you have hardly had a ſight of, and 
whom you would not know if you were to meet her in 
any other place than at the window, where you uſed to 


* your viſits. 
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Vou preſs this point of che little knowledge we have 
of our miſtreſſes, replied the prince, too far; we are no 
ſtrangers to their beauty, and this is the principal thing 
in love. As to their wit, we judge of that by their 
phyſiognomy, and their letters ;- and when we come to 
view them nearer, are charmed to diſcover ſomething 
we never knew before. All they ſay has the grace of 
novelty, their manner ſurpriſes us, and this ſurpriſe 
awakens love, and*improves it: whereas they who are 
acquainted with their miſtreſſes before they love them, 
are ſo accuſtomed to their beauty and their wit, that there 
is nothing left in either to affe& them, when they have 
won the congueſt, and are loved again.---You are in no 
danger of that misfortune, anſwered I; and I 
you full liberty to love all you have no knowledge of, 
provided you will permit me to love no one, but whom 
I ſhall know enough to eſteem, and to be aſſured I ſhall 
find that 1a her which will make me happy when I ſhall 
obtain her love. I confeſs alſo, I would not have her 
prejudiced in favour of another lover.---And I, inter- 
rupted Don Ramirez, ſhould take more pleaſure in ren- 
dering myſelf maſter of a heart which was defended by 
another paſſion, than in carrying one which was never 
ſmitten ; this would be a double victory, and I ſhould 
be more convinced her inclination to me was real, if I 
ſaw it begin in the midſt of a great tenderneſs for ano- 
ther ; and my honour and my love would both triumph 
at once, in winning a miſtreſs from a rival. 

Gonſalvo is amazed at your opinion, replied the 
prince, and thinks ſo ill of it, that he will make no an- 
{wer ; and indeed I am on his fide, and diſlike it too; 
but I am againſt him alſo as to the particular knowledge 
of one's miſtreſs which he requires. I could never be 
in love with a perſon whom I had ſeen familiarly; and 
if the firſt ſight does not ſtrike me, it is impoſlible to 
wound me afterwards, Our natural inclinations, I be- 
lieve, exert themſelves at firſt, and affections which are 
kindled by time, are not truly paſſious.---Since one may 
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| 
| be ſecure then, ſaid I with a ſmile, that you will never 
It love one whom you do not love at firſt view, I think, 
| | ſir, I muſt ſhew you my ſiſter, before ſhe is become ſo 
| beautiful as ſhe promiſes to be; that you may be ac- 
cuſtomed to the ſight of her, and her charms may here- 
after make no impreſſion on you.---Then you are afraid 
they ſhould ? replied Don Garcia.---Certainly, fir, an- 
ſwered I, and I ſhould dread it, as the greate& misfor- 
tune which could befal me. What misfortune would it 
be to you? replied Ramirez.---This, ſaid I; that I 
fhould be obliged to oppoſe the prince's meaſures, Tf 
he deſigned to marry my ſiſter, I could not conſent to it 
on account of his own dignity ; and'if he ſhould refuſe 
to marry her, and yet ſhe ſhould love him, as un- 
doubtedly ſhe would, I ſhould have the trouble of ſeeing 
my ſiſter miſtreſs to a man whom I could not hate, 
though it would be my duty to do fo.---Pray, let me ſee 
her then, interrupted the prince, before ſhe is capable 
of inſpiring me with love. For it would grieve me ſo to 
have any inclinations which would be diſpleaſing to you, 
| that I am impatient to get a view of her, ia order to 
ſecure myſelf from loving her.---I wonder no longer, 
| ir, ſaid Don Ramirez, addreſſing himſelf to the prince, 
that the beauties which are bred up in the palace, and 
to whom you have been uſed from your infancy, never 
made you in love; but I proteſt, it has always ſurpriſed me 
that no other ha? fired your heart, and eſpecially Nugna 
Bella, the daughter of Don Diego Porcellos, who ſeems 
ſo able to do it.---Nugna Bella, returned the prince, is * 
| indeed amiable : ſhe has admirable eyes, a fine mouth, 
and a noble air; in a word, I ſhould have loved "Fay 
if I had not ſeen her almoſt the very moment I was 
born. But why, continued he to Ramirez, have not 
you been in love with her? You who think her fo 
beautiful ?---Becauſe, anſwered he, ſhe never had a lover. 
I had nobody to diſpoſſeſs of her heart, and it is this 
_ circumſtance I told you, which Engages mine. Gon- 
ſalvo is the man this queſtion ſhould. be put to, for I 
T p am 
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am ſure he thinks her handſome ; ſhe is intirely free, and 
has been, ſo he knows, a long time.---Who told you I am 
not in love with her? anſwered I, ſmiling and bluſhing 
together.---I do not know, ſaid Ramirez; but by your 
bluſhing, I believe they who told me ſo were miſtaken.--- 
Is it poſſible, cried the prince, turning to me, that 
Gonſalvo ſhould be in love ? If you are, own it frankly, 
I beſeech you; for I ſhall take an infinite pleaſure to find 
you attacked with a malady of which you complain ſo 
little.---Serzouſly, replied I, I am not in love. How- 
ever, fir, to pleaſe you, I confeſs, I may be ſo with 
Nugna Bella, if I come to know her a little better. ---If 
you want nothing elle for it, but to know her, ſaid the 
prince, be ſatisfied you ſhall be in love with her very 
quickly. I will never viſit the queen my mother with- 
out you; I will contrive frequent miſunderſtandings with 
the king, that her ſoliciting a recgnciliation may oblige 
me to attend her at particular hours; in ſhort, I will 
give you opportunities enough of ſpeaking to Nugna 
hella, in order to begin your paſſion. Ycu will find her 
extremely amiable; and if her heart is as good as her wit, 
you will have nothing left to wiſh.---I beg, fir, ſaid I, 

you will not take ſo much pains to make me miſerable; 
but above all, that you will find ſome other pretence for 
viſiting the queen, than new differences with your fa- 
ther. You know he often accuſes me of thoſe actions 
of yours which diſpleaſe him, and believes that my 
father and I, by our grandeur, ſupport you in the 
authority you aſſume ſometimes contrary to his approba- 
tion.---In the humour T am now in, replied the prince, 
to make you in love with Nugna Bella, I ſhall not be 
ſo prudent as you would have me be; I ſhall uſe all 
manner of pretences to introduce you to the queen; and 
though I have none at preſent, I will go to her this 
. moment, and will ſacrifice to the pleaſure of turning 
you into a lover, an evening which I had appointed to 
ſpend under a window, where you fancy I know no- 
body, 

I have 
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I have been ſo particular in my account of this con- 
verſation, becauſe you will ſee by the ſequel, it was a 
preſage of all that happened afterwards. 

The prince went to the queen, and found herin private, 
attended only with the ladies who were her confidantes. 
Nugna Bella was one of the number, and looked fo 
charmingly, that chance ſeemed to have favoured the 
prince's defign. The converſation was general for 
ſome time; and as there was a greater freedom allowed 
now than at other ſeaſons, Nugna Bella ſpoke the more, 
and ſurpriſed me by diſcovering a world of wit, be- 
yend what I had eyer obſerved in her before. The 
prince begged the queen to withdraw to her cloſet ; and 
while they were retired, I ſtayed with Nugna Bella, 
and ſeveral others, and inſenfibly entered into a parti- 
cular conference with her; and though it was only about 
indifferent things, it Rad more of an air of galantry 
than a common converſation. We mutually blamed the 
retired manner of living the women are obliged to 
practiſe in Spain, as experiencing by ourſelves the diſ- 
advantage it was to be ſubject to ſuch a reſtraint. If 
I felt at this moment that I began to love Nugna Bella, 
ſhe alſo begin, as ſhe told me afterwards, to perceive 
I was not indifferent to her. To one of her diſpoſition 
this conqueſt could not be diſpleaſing; there was ſome- 
thing ſo brilliant in my fortune, that it might have 
dazzled a perſon leſs ambitious than ſhe was. She ne- 
glected no means to recommend herſelf to my eyes, 
though ſhe did nothing contrary to the natural pride of 
her temper. Enlightened by the quick diſcernment 
which a new-born love inſpires, I ſoon flattered myſelf 
with the hope of pleaſing her, and this hope was as 
proper to inflame me, as the thought of a beloved rival 
had been to work my cure. 

The prince was overjoyed to ſee me engaged with 
Nugna Bella, and contrived every day ſome occaſion for 
me t6 ſpeak to her. He would even make me acquaint 
her with the differences he had with the king, and ” her 

now 
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know after what manner the queen ſhould act, in order 
to prevail on him to comply with the king's demands, 
Nugna Bella did not fail to ſignify this to the queen, 
and it had the effect propoſed ; for the queen did no- 
thing in the prince's affair, which ſhe did not ſpeak of 
to Nugna Bella, and which Nugna Bella did not diſ- 
cover to me. Thus we had frequent converſations, in 
all which I perceived ſo much wit, ſagacity, and agree- 
ableneſs, and ſhe imagined ſo much merit in me, and 
diſcovered really ſo much love, that a paſſion was kindled 
in us both, which ſoon became very violent. 

Our amour had in it all the pleaſure of novelty, and 
thoſe ſecret charms which are found only in the firſt im- 
preſſions. As my ambition was gratified to the full, 
before my love began, .it gave my paſſion no interrup- 
tion. My ſoul was abandoned to love as to a pleaſure 
till then unknown, and which infinitely exceeded any 
which grandeur could ſupply. It was not thus with 
NugnaBella ; ambition and love reigned in her heart at 
once, and equally divided it. Her natural inclination 
undoubtedly led her to the firſt, more than to the latter ; 
but as both had a proper object in me, I found in her 
all the ardour and all the attention I could wiſh. Not 
but ſhe was ſometimes engaged as deeply in the affairs of 
the prince, as in this of our amour; and I, who heeded 
nothing but love, underſtood with ſorrow, that Nugna 
Bella was capable of having other things in her thoughts. 
1 complained of it to her; but my complaints, I found, 
were in vain, or occaſioned a conſtrained converſation, 
in which I ſaw her mind was wandering ſomewhere elſe, 
However, I remembered the ſaying, that it is as impoſſi- 
ble to be perfectly happy in love, as in life; and bore 
this misfortune patiently. Nugna Bella loved me with 
an exact fidelity, and I obſerved that ſhe had a con- 
tempt for all others who preſumed to addreſs her. I 
believed her free from that weakneſs, which I was ap- 
prehenſive of in women ; and this perſuaſion made me 
as happy as I could deſire. 
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It was my fortune to be born and placed in a rank 
ſufficient to be envied by the moſt ambitious. I was the 
favourite of a prince, for whom I had a natural affection; 
I was beloved by the greateſt beauty in Spain, whom I 
adored ; and I had a friend, whom 1 believed faithful, 
and who owed his preferment to me. The only thing 
which troubled me, was to ſee the inexcuſable impatience 
Don Garcia had to govern ; and to find in Nugnez 
Fernando, my father, a reſtleſs ſpirit, and inclined, as 
the king ſuſpected, to raiſe himſelf to ſuch a degree of 
promotion, as ſhould leave nothing above him. I 
feared the ties of gratitude, and of nature, would oblige 
me to adhere to thoſe who would involve me in things 
which might to me appear unjuſt. Yet as theſe miſ- 
chrefs were dubious, they diſturbed me only at certain 
moments; and I relieved myſelf by ſpeaking of them 
to Don Ramirez, in whom I had ſo much confidence, 
that I confeſſed to him even my fears about the moſt 
important and diſtant affairs, | 

That which now employed my thoughts, was my 
deſign to marry Nugna Bella. I had loved her long, 
without daring to make the propoſal. I knew ſhe was 
diſliked by the king; becauſe, as ſhe was the daughter of 
one of the counts of Caſtile, whoſe revolt was then ex- 
pected as well as my father's, it was impolitic to permit 


them to be ſo nearly united; and though my father was 
not againſt it, yet I knew he would never propoſe the 


marriage, for fear of encreaſing the king's ſuſpicions, 
Thus I was conſtrained to wait ſome more favourable 


conjuncture; but while I waited, I did not conceal my 


paſſion for Nugna Bella. I converſed with her at all 
opportunities; and the prince ſaw her frequently. The 


| King obſerved this intelligence, and took that to be an 


affair of ſtate, which was merely an amour. He believed 
his ſon encouraged my deſign upon Nugna Bella, in 
order to unite the two counts of Caſtile, and ſecure them 
in his intereſt ; that he intended to form a conſiderable 
party, and aſſume an authority equal to his own. He 
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made no queſtion but the counts would join with him, 
in hope to become ſovereign princes ; in a word, he ſo 
dreaded the union of the two houſes of Caſtile, that he 
openly declared I muſt not think of Nugna Bella, and 
forbade the prince to promote our union. : 

The two counts, whoſe intention perhaps was as the 
king ſuſpected, but who were not in a condition to own 
it, enjoined us both no more to think of marriage ; at 
leaſt for the preſent. This command gave us inexpreſ- 
ſeble ſorrow ; but the prince engaged in a ſhort time to 
change his father's mind, and obliged us to promiſe each 
other an eternal fidelity, and undertook to carry on our 
correſpondence, and keep it concealed, 

As we could no longer ſpeak in public, we ſought 
opportunities of meeting privately, I was thinking 
that Nugna Bella ſhould change her apartment, and 
remove with ſome other ladies of the court to lodgings, 
whoſe windows looked into a by-ſtreet, and were low 
enough for a man on horſeback to converſe through ihem 
eaſily, I propoſed this to the prince, who obtained the 
queen's conſent, and we found a handſome pretence to 
put it in execution. 'To this window I came almoſt every 
day, to ſpeak with Nugna Bella. Sometimes I returned 
charmed with the ſentiments ſhe expreſſed of me; and 
ſometimes I departed in deſpair, to ſee her thoughts ſo 
buſied about ſome orders ſhe had received from the 
queen, Hitherto Fortune had not ſhewn me her incon- 
ſtancy, but ſhe ſoon diſcovered her unſteadineſs. 

My father, who knew the king's ſuſpicions, had a 
mind to convince him, by a new proof of his integrity, 
how unjuſt they were. He reſolved to introduce my 
ſiſter into the palace, notwithſtanding he had deſigned 
before to leave her in Caſtile. It was his vanity carried - 
him into this reſolution. He was proud to ſhew the 
court a beauty, which he believed the moſt accompliſhed 
in all Spain. | 

The day ſhe came, Don Garcia was hunting ; in the 
evening he went to the queen, not having heard a ſylla- 
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ble of my ſiſter's arrival. I was preſent at the time, but 
retired to a corner, where he did not ſee me. 'The 
queen preſented my ſiſter to him. He was ſurpriſed at 
her beauty, and expreſled the utmoſt admiration. Never 
had he beheld, he ſaid, in one perſon, ſuch graces, and 
ſo much majeſty and ſweetneſs; ſuch black hair, with 
ſo lovely a complexion, and eyes ſo blue; and a 
gravity ſo happily mingled with the bloom of youth: 
in a word, the more he beheld her, the more he multi- 
plied his praiſes on her charms. Don Ramirez, who 
remarked theſe vehement encomiums, eaſily imagined I 
Had the ſame thoughts as himſelf ; and ſpying me at the 
other end of the room, came up to me to talk about my 
ſiſter's beauty.---I wiſh, ſaid I to him, there was nobody 
here to admire her but yourſelf. Don Garcia by ac- 
cident drew near the place where I was; he ſeemed 
aſtoniſhed to ſee me, but recovering himſelf, he talked 
to me of Hermeneſilda (ſo was my ſiſter called), and told 
me I had not painted her half ſo beautiful as he found 
her. In the evening ſhe only was the diſcourſe at the 
prince's apartment. I watched him ſtrictly, and was 
confirm'd in my ſuſpicions, by his not praiſing her fo 
freely before me, as he did to others. I wanted to diſ- 
cover his ſentiments, without entering into a ſerious diſ- 
courſe with him; and accordingly one evening, as we 
went out from the queen, Where he had a long converſa- 
tion with Hermeneſilda,---May I preſume, Sir, ſaid I, 

to alk whether I have not waited too long to ſhew you 
my ſiſter, and whether ſhe is handfome enough to have 
ſurpriſed you, as I feared ?---Yes, ſaid the prince, I was 
ſarpriſed at her beauty; but though I believe one may 
be touched without being ſurpriſed, I do not believe one 
can be {urpriſed without being touched. 

Dow Garcia's intention was to anſwer me as ſporting- 
ly as I had addreſſed him; but as he was embarraſſed 
by what 1 had faid, and was ſeniible of it, there was an 
air of uncaſineſs in his anſwer, which made me ſee I was 


not miſtaken. He judged rightly, that I perceived his 
tenderneſs 
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tenderneſs for my ſiſter; and yet his love to me gave 
him ſome reluctance to engage in an affair, which he 
knew very well would offend me highly; but he loved 
Hermeneſilda too much to deſiſt. And as I did not ex- 
pect his friendſhip to me would cauſe him to ſuppreſs his 
love to her; I only propoſed to ſecure my ſiſter, by in- 
ſtyucting her how to conduct herſelf, if the prince made 
his addreſſes. I deſired her to follow the advice of 
Nugna Bella in every thing, which ſhe promiſed me ſhe 
would. On the other hand, I opened to Nugna Bella 
my concern at this paſſion of Don Garcia, and told her 
ali the bad conſequences I apprehended from it ; ſhe 
agreed with me, and aſſured me ſhe would overſee Her- 
meneſilda ſo ſtrictly, that the prince ſhould find it no 
ealy matter to ſpeak with her. In ſhort, without ap- 
pearing to deſign it, they were ſo continually together, 
that the prince could never meet Hermeneſilda without 
Nugna Bella. This gave him an inexpreſſible diſturb- 
ance; and as he had always uſed to impart his whole 
mind to me, and yet never ſpoke a word about this 
affair, I ſoon perceived a great alteration in his beha- 
viour. 

Is not the injuſtice of men, {aid I to Don Ramirez, 
aſtoniſhing ! The prince hates me, becauſe he perceives 
a paſſion in his breaſt which ought to diſpleaſe me; and 
if my ſiſter ſhould love him, he would hate me more. 
foreſaw the calamity which would befal me, if he hap- 
pened to fancy her; and if his inclination to her does 
not alter, I ſhall not be his favourite long; I mean, 
not in publick; for in his heart I am not ſo already. 
Though Don Ramirez, was no leſs convinced of the 
prince's love than myſelf, yet in hope of turning off my 
thoughts from a thing which created me ſo much pain,---I 
do not know, anſwered he, what grounds you have to 
believe Don Garcia loves your ſiſter ; he praifed her, it 
is true, the firſt time he ſaw her; but I have obſerved 
nothing in him ſince, which looks like a man in love. 


However, if he did love her, where would be the miſ- 
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fortune of it? Why may he not marry her? He is not the 
firſt prince who has married one of his ſubjects; it is 
impoſſible he ſhould find a perſon more worthy of him; 
and if he marnes her, what a glory will it be to your 
family !---It is for this very reaſon, anſwered I, that the 
king will never permit it; and unleſs he conſents, I 
ſhould not approve it myſelf; perhaps alſo the prince 
may not have reſolution or conſtancy enough to effect it. 
In ſhort, it is an impracticable thing; and I would not 
have the publick believe that I hazarded my ſiſter's re- 
putation, upon the idle proſpe& of an honour we ſhall 
never obtain, If Don Garcia therefore purſues his love 
to Hermeneſilda, ſhe ſhall leave the court.---Ramirez 
was ſurpriſed at this warm declaration, and fearing 1 
ſhould embroil myſelf with the prince, reſolved to ac- 
quaint him with my ſentiments; imagining he might 
fairly do it without my leave, ſince it was for my ad- 
vantage. But a deſire to make a merit with the prince, 
and inſinuate himſelf into his confidence, had undoubt- 
edly a principal ſhare in this reſolution. 

He took his time to ſpeak with the prince alone ; and 
told him, he wasafraid he ſhould be guilty of unfaithful- 
neſs to me, in diſcoyering my thoughts againſt my will; 
but the zeal he had for his highneſs's ſervice, obliged him 
to let him know I believed he was in love with my ſiſter ; 
and that I was ſo diſturbed at it, that I had concluded 
to carry her from court, Don Garcia was ſo confound- 
ed with this diſcourſe of Ramirez, and the apprehenſion 
of Hermeneſilda's departure, that he could not diſſemble 
it ; but fince Ramirez could have no doubt of his affec- 
tion for my ſiſter, he thought the beſt way was to con- 
feſs it, and by that confidence engage him to continue 
to inform him of my deſigns. He heſitated awhile be- 
fore he could determine, when at once embracing Ra- 
mirez, he owned to him his paſſion, and declared he had 
for my ſake done all he could'to conquer it ; but he mult 
either obtain Hermeneſilda's love, or periſh. He de- 


fired his aſſiſtance to conceal the amour, and prevent her 
removal. 
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removal. Ramirez was not of a temper to reſiſt the 
prince's careſſes; he ſaw he was now coming to be his 
favourite, and friendſhip and gratitude were too weak to 
oppoſe ambition. He promiſed the prince to keep the 
ſecret, and to do him ſervice with Hermeneſilda. The 
prince embraced him a ſecond time, and they conſulted 
together how to proceed in the affair. 
The firſt obſtacle they thought on was Nugna Bella, 
who was never apart from my ſiſter; ſhe was therefore 
to be gained; and notwithſtanding the difficulty they 
apprehended from her ſtrict union with me, Ramirez 
undertook to bring her over; but it muſt be the prince's 
art, he ſaid, to perſuade me out of my notion of his * 
being in love; adviſing him to tell me in raillery, it was 
only a merry ſtratagem to frighten me for a time, in re- 
venge of my ſuſpecting him ſo haſtily ; bat that my fears 
went too far, and he deſired I would no longer imagine 
he had any intentions which I could not approve. 
Don Garcia was pleaſed with this expedient, and ex- 
ecuted it immediately ; and as he underſtood by Rami- 
rez the particular circumſtances which cauſed my ſuſpi- 
cion, it was eaſy for him to ſay they were all contrived 
on purpoſe, and that it was in a manner impoſlible I 
ſhould not have been led by them into that opinion ;>as 
indeed I was very fully. I thought I was now upon 
better terms with the prince than ever; and though I be- 
lieved there had been ſomething in his heart which he did 
not own, I fancied it was only a flight affection which 
he had ſurmounted: I eſteemed myſelf alſo under a high 
obligation to him, for having done ſo, as I ſuppoſed, 
purely on my account. In ſhort, I was fatisfied with 
Don Garcia, and Ramirez had the pleaſure to ſee me in 
that ſituation of mind which he deſired, and began to 
think upon engaging Nugna Bella in the confidence in 
which he deſigned to embark her. 

Having fixed his meaſures, he ſought an opportunity 
of ſpeaking with her, which the gave him frequently 
enough, knowing I kept no ſecrets from him, and that 
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ſhe could talk with him about every thing relating to us 
both. He began with expreſſing his joy at the recon- 
ciliation between the prince and me.---I am as glad of 
it, ſaid ſhe, as you; and have found Gonſalvo ſo nicely 
tender upon the affair of his ſiſter, that I was afraid he 
would make a quarrel with the prince.---If I thought, 
madam, anſwered he, you were one of thoſe who 
can conceal a thing from a lover, when it is for his in- 
tereſt to do ſo, it would mightily encourage me to ſpeak 
to a perſon ſo much concerned as yourſelf in all that 
relates to Gonſalvo. For I foreſee a certain matter, 
which makes me uneaſy ; and 'tis to you alone I can 
mention it; but it is upon condition, madam, you will 
not diſcloſe it even to him.---I promiſe you, ſaid ſhe ; 
and you ſhall find in me all the fecrecy you can deſire, 
As it is dangerous, I know, to conceal every thing 
from a friend, it is ſo hkewiſe to conceal nothing.--- 
You will ſee, madam, replied he, of what importance 
it is to keep this private, which I am going to tell you. 
Don Garcia has given Gonſalvo new proofs of his friend- 
ſhip, and has aſſured him, he thinks of his ſiſter no 
more; but I am deceived if he does not love her paſ- 
fionately, and a man of the prince's temper cannot long 
conceal his love, nor can one of Gonſalyo's ſuffer him 
to continue it. He will certainly break with the prince, 
and loſe his favour entirely. I confeſs, ſaid Nugna 
Bella, I have had the ſame ſuſpicions; and by what I 
have ſeen, and by ſome things Hermeneſilda has told 
me, and which I would not let her mention to her bro- 
ther, I could hardly believe this affair of Don Garcia 
was merely fiction, and deſigned only to alarm Gon- 
falvo,---You acted very wiſely, madam, anſwered Ra- 
mirez ; and I think you will do well for the future, to 
prevent her ſaying any thing to her brother concerning 
e prince, becauſe it can do no ſervice, and is dange- 
rous. For if the prince has only a ſlight paſſion, he will 
be able to hide it without much difficulty ; and by your 
prudent management with Hermeneſilda, ſhe may eafily 
| put 
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- put an end to it. Gonſalvo will know nothing of the 
matter; by which you will ſave him an infir.ite vexation, 
and keep him in the good graces of the prince. On the 
contrary, if Don Garcia's love is violent, is it impoſſi- 
ble, do you think, that he ſhould marry Hermeneſilda ? 
and ſhall we do Gonſalvo any harm, in concealing ſome- 
thing from him, if keeping i ſecret may make his 
prince his brother-in-law ? Certainly, madam, we oughs 
to think on it maturely before we go to hinder Don 
Garcia's paſſion for Hermeneſilda; and it concerns you 
to conſider it more than any, becauſe i it is your intereit 
one day to ſee her queen, who in all lixelihood will be- 
come ycur ſiſter, 

Theſe laſt words gave Nugna Bella a view which was 
not in her thoughts before, and the hope of being ſiſter- 
in-law to the queen, cauſed Ramirez's reaſons to appear 
more ſubſtantial than in truth they were. In ſhort, he 
led her ſo dexterouſly into the ſentiments he deſigned, 
that they both agreed to conceal every thing from me, 
to ſift out the prince's inclination, and take their mea- 
ſures according to the diſcoveries they made. 

Don Ramirez being in raptures at fo ſuccefsfal a 
beginning, acquainted che prince with what he had 
done; who was highly pleaſed, and allowed him to let 
Nugna Bella know all he thought proper concerning his 
intentions, Ramirez returned to her immediately, and 
gave her a long account how he had brought the prince 

to own his paſſion for my ſiſter ; adding, he never ſaw a 
man fo furiouſly enamoured in bis life, and that he was 
amazed at the violence the prince put upon himſelf, for 
tear of diſpleaſing me; and in ſhort, that there was no- 
thing they might not expect from a perſon ſo deeply 
ſmitten; but it was neceſſary however to encourage him 
with hopes, in order to feed the flame. Nugna Bella 
came into his opinion, and promiſed to do the prince: 
any ſervices with my ſiſter. 

Ramirez took care to conceal his new favour with the 
prince; and his remerſe for his treachery kept him in 
perpetual fear of my ſuſpecting it. 
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In a ſhort time Don Garcia ſpoke to Hermeneſilda, 
and aſſured her of his paſſion with all poſſible ardour ; 
and as he was truly in love, he had no difficulty to con- 
vince her of it. In herſelf ſhe was diſpoſed to receive 
him kindly ; but after what I had ſaid to her, ſhe did 
not dare to follow the diQtates of her heart. She told 
Nugna Bella the converſation ſhe had with the prince ; 
and Nugna Bella, upon the pretences Ramirez had ſug- 
geſted to her, adviſed her to ſay nothing to me, and to 
behave herſelf ſo as to increaſe the prince's paſſion, and 
preſerve his eſteem: adding, that whatever averſion I 
had ſhewn to the thing, I would undoubtedly be pleaſed 
with what was for my advantage ; but that for certain 
reaſons, I would take no part in it, till matters were 
more advanced. Hermeneſilda, who had the utmoſt 
deference to Nugna Bella's ſentiments, embraced the 
adyice very readily, and her fondneſs for tlie prince was 
wonderfully inflamed by fo exalted a proſpect as that of 
2a crown. 

The prince's love to her was ſo artfully conducted, 
that excepting the firſt day when he took notice of her 
beauty, it was never ſuſpected by any. He did not con- 
verſe with her in public, Nugna Bella ſupplying him 
with opportunities in private. I perceived indeed an 
abatement in his friendſhip, but I imputed it to the in- 
equality of temper which is common in youth. 

Things were in this fituation, when Abdala, king of 
Cordua, with whom and the king of Leon there had 
been a long truce, renewed the war: Nugnez Fernando, 
my father, by his poſt, had the right of commanding the 
armies; and though the king was very unwilling to ſet 
him at the head of his troops, he could not refuſe him, 
unleſs he impeached him of ſome crime, and put him 
under an arreſt, Don Garcia indeed might have been 
appointed commander over him, but the king diſtruſted 
his ſon even more than he did the other, and dread- 
ed to ſee them together with ſo great a force, But 
Bitcay, on the other hand, beginning to revolt, he re- 
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ſolved to ſend Don Garcia thither, and that my father 


ſhould march againſt the Moors. I would gladly have 
ſerved with my father, but the prince was deſirous I 
ſhould follow him to Biſcay ; and the king choſe rather 
to have me go with his ſon, than with the count of 
Caflile. I was obliged to comply, and to ſee Nugnez 
Fernando, who ſet forward the firſt, depart without 
me. He was extremely ſorry I did not accompany him; 


and, beſides other important reaſons he had to wiſh me 


in his army, affe&ion itſelf alſo had its place; for he 
loved my ſiſter and me beyond expreſſion ; he carried 


our pictures about him, that he might always have us 


before his eyes, and ſhew others the beauty of his chil- 
dren. He marched againſt Abdala with a confiderable 
power, but much inferior to that of the Moors; and 
inſtead of oppoſing their paſſage in places fortified by 
nature, a deſire to do ſomething extraordinary, made 
him hazard a battle in a plain, where he had no advan- 


tage to favour his inequality of ſtrength. He loſt it ſo 


abſolutely, that he ſcarcely ſaved himſelf ; his whole 
army was cut in pieces, and all their baggage taken; 
and the Moors never obtained fo great a victory over the 
Chriſtians. 

The king was extremely grieved at the loſs; he ac- 
cuſed the count of Caſtile, and juſtly; and as he rejoiced 
to humble him, he embraced the preſent occaſion: and 
when my father would have appeared to juſtify himſelf, 
he cauſed him to be told, he would never ſee him more, 
that he removed him from all his places, and he ought 
to think himſelf very happy in having his life, and that 
he ordered him to retire to his own lands. My father 
oveyed, and went to Caſtile in all the deſpair of an am- 
bitious man whoſe reputation and fortune had ſuffered 
ſo unexpected a diminution, 7 

The prince was not yet ſet out for Biſcay, being de 
tained by a dangerous illnefs. The king marched 
againſt the Moors in perſon, with what forces he could 
rally. I deſired leave to accompany him, which he 
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granted me, though with diffculty. He was willing to 
involve me in my father's diſgrace ; but as ] had no 
ſhare in his miſconduct, and the prince always expreſſed 
the higheſt friendſhip to me, the king did not adventure 


to banich me alſo to Caſtile. I went with the king, and 


Don Ramirez ſtaid behind with the prince. Nugna 
Bella ſeemed wonderfully concerned at my misfortune 
and at our ſeparation, and I departed at leaſt with the 
ſatisfaction of believing myſelf ſincerely loved by one, 
whom I loved with the utmoſt truth. 

The king routed the Moors, and conſtrained them to 
ſue for peace. It was my good fortune alſo to do a con- 
fiderable ſervice, though it did not procure me better 
treatment from the kihg ; nor could the reputation ] had 
gained, make me put off the air of a man in diſgrace ; 
and when I returned to Leon, I perceived that glory 
does not give the fame gaiety and ſplendor with fa- 

Your. 
Don Garcia improved my abſence to viſit Hermene- 
ſilda frequently; and yet with ſuch precaution, that he 
was perceived by none. He ſtudied all methods to pleaſe 
her, and gave her hopes that he would one day place her 
ur on the throne of Leon. | 

As this intelligence was carried on by Don Ramirez 
and Nugna Bella, they were obliged to ſee each other 
often ; and Nugna Bella's beauty was ſuch, that even a 
ſüght view of it was dangerous. Ramirez's admiration 
of her increaſed daily ; and ſhe was alfo pleaſed with 
his wit, which was in truth agreeable. The cloſe cor- 
xeſpondence ſhe kept with him, and the management of 
the affair of the prince and Hermeneſilda, enabled her 
to bear my abſence with leſs regret than ſhe expected. 

At his return, the king gave Nugnez Fernando's 
Places and commands to the father of Don Ramirez; 
upon which occaſion I did even more than could be 
looked for from an undiſſembled friend. After the 
ſeryices I had performed in the laſt two wars, I might 
well have preiends zd iq the poſts of which my father was 

deprived. 
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deprived ; yet I made no oppoſition to the king's diſ- 
poſal. I ſought out Ramirez, and told him, that in 
the trouble I was under to ſee our family (tripped of ſuch 
noble employments, my only conſolation was the ad- 
vantage it had brought to him. Though Ramirez. 
wanted not wit, he could make me no anſwer ; theſe 
tokens of a friendſhip he had ſo little deſerved confounded 
him; but I put ſo generous a conſtruction upon his em- 
barraſſment at the time, that he could not have led. me: 
into a better by any expreſſions. 

The giving my father's poſts to another Galle, made 
all the court believe his diſgrace was beyond recovery. 
Don Ramirez had, in a manner, ſucceeded me, by the- 
dignities beſtowed on his father, and by his own favour: 
with the prince, which was apparent enough, notwith- 
ſtanding the care both of them took to conceal it; and 
every one inſenſibly fell over to the ſide of the new 
favourite, and by degrees abandoned me. 

Nugna Bella had not a pa ion ſirm enough to pre- 
vent this making an impreſſion upon her mind. It was 
my fortune as well as my perſon which had engaged her- 
aſfection: I was diſgraced ; and there was no tye uow 
left upon her, but love; and ſhe had not enough of 
that to govern ſuch a temper as hers. I ſoon difcovered. 
a coldneſs in her behaviour. I made my complaints to 
Don Ramirez, and even ſpoke of it to kerfelF. She 
alured me ſhe was not changed in the leaſt ;, and as I had 
no particular action to accuſe her of, and was diſturbed 
only at the general manner of her carriage, it was very 
eaſy for her to juſtify herſelf; which ſhe did with ſo; 
mach diſſimulation and ſkill, that ſie made me ſecure for 
a time. 

Ramirez talked with her about my ſuſpicion of her 
being altered, and did it with a deſign to find what 
truth there was in it, and undoubtedly in hope to ſee 1 
was nct deceived, I am not changed, ſays ſhe, at all, 
T love him as much as ever; but if I did not, he weald 
have no right to compa'n. Is the beginning of var 
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paſſions, or the end of them in our power ?---She looked 
upon him, while ſhe ſpoke, with an air which ſo per- 
fectly convinced him her love to me was expired, that 
he was encouraged to gaze upon the beauty of this faith- 
leſs creature without reſtraint; in a word, he was fo 
ſtruck at the inſtant, that being no longer maſter of 
himſelf, You are in the right, madam, anſwered he; we 
have no command over our paſſions ; I feel one now in my 
breaſt which is not to be reſiſted ; and you will pleaſe to 
remember, you allowed that 1s not in our power.---Nugna 


Bella, who readily underſtood his meaning, appeared 


embarraſſed, and ſo was Ramirez himſelf ; as he had 
uttered this in a heat, he was preſently amazed at what 
he had done; and all that he owed to my friendſhip 
ruſhing at once into his mind, he was troubled, and 
caſting down his eyes, ſtood in a profound ſilence. 

ugna Bella, for reaſons much the ſame, ſaid nothing ; 
and they parted without ſpeaking a word. Don Ramirez 
repented of what he had ſaid. Nugna Bella was ſorry 
ſhe made him no anſwer, 

The certainty he had that Nugna Bella no longer 
valued me, ſeduced him intirely to neglect defending 
himſelf againſt this new-born paſſion ; and he eſteemed it 
a ſort of excuſe, that his affection to her did not begin, 
till her regard for me was at an end. There was alſo a 
charm to him, in attempting to gain a heart, of which 
he perceived I was not ſo abſolutely poſſeſſed, but there 
was room left for him to hope; and which I had yet fo 
much the poſſeſſion of, that it would be a glory for him to 
win it from me. But when he came to conſider it was 
Gonſalvo he deſigned to ſupplant, that Gonſalvo to 
whom he owed ſo unreſerved and fincere a friendſhip, 
he was covered with ſhame, and ſtruggled againſt his 
inclination ſo much, that he thought he had quelled it. 
He reſolved likewiſe to ſpeak no more to Nugna Bella 
of his love, and to avoid her converſation. 

Nugna Bella, who only repented ſhe had not anſwered 
Ramirez as ſhe ought, had no ſuch generous reſſections. 

Ramirez 
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Ramirez purſued the honourable reſolution he had 
formed, for a while; but, alas! what were the means 
he us'd to execute it? He ſaw Nugna Bella every day; 
ſhe was handſome ; ſhe loved me no more ; ſhe received 
him well ; and all thoſe circumſtances could never be 
reſiſted. At laſt, therefore, he determined to follow the 
motions of his heart; upon which his remorſe imme- 
diately vaniſhed. His firſt treachery to me prepared the 
way to the ſecond; and he became accuſtomed to de- 
ceive me, and to conceal from me what he ſaid to Nugna 
Bella, He told her plainly that he loved her, and ſpoke 
it with all the marks of an undiſſembled flame. In 
magnifying the compunction it gave him to violate our 
friendſhip, he let her ſce the fervour of his paſſion knew 
no bounds. He aſſured her, he had no expectation of 
procuring himſelf to be loved again; that he was ſenſi- 
ble of the advantage I had over him, and of the impoſ- 
ſibility of expelling me from her mind ; that he only 
defired the favour of her to hear him, and aſſiſt him to 
cure, himſelf, and to conceal his weakneſs from me. 
Nugna Bella promiſed him the laſt, as a thing ſhe thought 
ſhe ought to do, leſt there ſhould happen ſome miſchief 
between us ; and as for the reſt, ſhe told him with all 
imaginable mildneſs, ſhe could not grant it; ſince ſhe 
ſhould eſteem herſelf an accomplice in his crime, if ſhe 
permitted him to continue it. Yet did ſhe not forbear to 
encourage it ; for his love to her, and the friendſhip the 
prince had for him, drew her over entirely to his fide. 
I appeared leſs amiable in her eyes; therg was no longer 
a proſpect of riſing by an affiance with me; and ſhe had 
only the certainty of a baniſhment to Cattle in view: 
ſhe knew the king had it always at heart to confine me 
there ; and that the prince oppoſed it merely from a point 
of honour. She ſaw no likelihood of his marrying 
Hermeneſilda: ſhe was the confidant of this amour; 
and that paſſion of the prince, and Ramirez's love to 
herſelf, were the foundation of her intereſt with Don 
Garcia, The king, ſhe believed, was leſs inclined to 
| conſent 
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conſent to our marriage than before, but had no objection 
to her efpouſi:s Ramirez, She found all thoſe things 
in him, which had pleaſed her in me; and imagined 
prudence itſelf would juſtify her change; and that ſhe 
ought to forſuke a man who could not be her huſband, 
for another who certainly would, A woman's levity 
does not always need ſuch important reaſons to provoke 
it. Nugna Bella then determined to engage with Rami- 
rez ; but was already 2ngaged, both by her affection and 
words, when ſhe ſuppoſed ſhe had only reſolved to be 
ſo. 

Yet as fixed to do it as ſhe was, ſhe had not the heart 
to let me ſee ſhe deſerted me in the time of my diſ- 
grace; nor could Ramirez bear to own his perfidiouſ- 
neſs. They agreed that Nugna Bella ſhould carry it to 
me as uſual, believing it would be eaſy to keep me from 
obſerving her change ; becauſe as I conſtantly un- 
boſomed even my lighteſt ſuſpicions to Ramirez, ſhe 
could kuow them by him, and readily prevent them. 
They reſolved likewiſe to diſcloſe their affair to the 
prince, and bring him into their intereſt. Ramirez was 
to break it to him; but this was not a thing he could do 
without difficulty; the ſhame and fear of being diſ- 
countenanced embarraſſed. him; however, the power 
he had over Don Garcia, by his confidence of his amour 
with my ſiſter, gave him courage. Ina word, he made 
the impreſſion he deſired upon the prince's mind, who 
even undertook to ſpeak to Nugna Bella in his behalf; 
and this new favourite had his maſter for a conhdant,, 
as he was confidant to his maſter. | 

Nugna Bella, who apprehended the prince would 
condemn her conduct, was overjoyed at the ſucceſs : 
this heightened the common union between them; they 
formed their meaſures for concealing their correſpond- 
ence z and as Ramirez's private converſations with the 
prince might give me umbrage, becauſe in appearance 
they ought to have no ſecrets to me, they concluded he 
ſhould 80 to the prince by a private ſtair-caſe, at rat 

cn 


when nobody was by, and that they ſhould never talk 
together in public. Thus I was betrayed, and aban- 
doned by thoſe I loved beſt, without being able to ſuf. 
ect it. 

hy My only grief was to ſee an alteration in the heart of 
Nugna Bella. I complained to Don Ramirez, who gave 
4 notice of it, that ſhe might diſguiſe herſelf the bet- 
ter; but when I ſeemed to be eaſy he was in pain, 
thinking my repoſe proceeded from Nugna Bella's ſin- 
cerity. He deſired her therefore not to deceive me fo 
well: ſhe obeyed, and neglected me more than ordi- 
nary ; ſo that he had the pleaſure to ſee his rival come 
to him to complain of that ill treatment which he re- 
ceived by his orders ; he had the joy alſo ſometimes, 
when he had prayed her to put a conſtraint upon herſelf, 
to learn by me it was no conſtraint to her to treat me 
ſhily, Ang there was ſuch a charm both to his glory 
and his love, in having deſtroyed ſuch a rival as I ap- 
peared to be, and to ſee my peace depend upon his 
lighteſt expreſſions, that if jealouſy had not infected 
him, he would have been the happieſt man in the 
world. 

While I was buſied with my amour, my father was 
purſuing his ambition. He formed ſuch cabals and in- 
trigues in his baniſhment, that he thought himſelf in a 
condition to undertake an open revolt. But he was 
obliged to begin by withdrawing me from the court, E 
being a hoſtage too dear and too conſiderable to be left 
in the hands of a king, with whom he deſigned to make 
war. He was not ſo uneaſy for my ſiſter ; her ſex, and 
her beauty, being able to protect her from miſchief. 
He diſpatched a truſty meſſenger, to acquaint me with 
the ſtate of his affairs, and order me at the ſame time 
to come to him, and quit the court without takipg 
leave of the king or the prince. The meſſenger was 
furpriſed to find my ſentiments ſo diiſerent from my 
father's : I told him I would never conſent to fo unjuſt a 


revolt; it was true, the king had uſed Nugnez Fernando 
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I, in revoking his employments ; but he ought to bear 
the diſgrace, which he had in ſome ſort deſerved : for 
myſelf, I was reſolved not to leave the court, and would 


never take arms againſt the king. He carried back my 


anſwer to my father, who was enraged to ſee his deſigns 
confounded, juſt at the point of execution, by my diſ- 
He ſent me word (though he did not in- 
tend it) that he would go on; and ſince I had ſo little 
ſubmiſſion to his will, he would not alter his reſolution, 


though the king of Leon ſhould ſtrike off my head. 


Ramirez's paſſion for Nugna Bella increaſed conti- 


nually, and he could no longer endure the behaviour he 


was obliged to keep up towards me. Madam, ſaid he 
to her, one day when ſhe had had long converſation with 
me, you behold him with the ſame eyes as before ; you 
ſay the ſame words to him; you write the ſame things, 
and how can ] be aſſured it is not with the ſamè ſentiments? 


He has pleaſed you, and may therefore pleaſe you ſtill. 


---But you know, ſaid ſhe, I do nothing without your 
direftion.---True, madam, anſwered he; and this ren- 


ders my misfortune inſupportable, that I muſt in pru- 


dence adviſe you to do thoſe things, which make me 
deſperate when you do them. It was never heard, that 


a lover conſented to have his rival treated well. I know 
not how, madam, to allow you to look upon Gonſalvo. 


There is nothing I would not do to take him off, rather 
than. live in my preſent condition ; and after having 
deprived him of your heart, I ought not to think it 
much to take away his life.---Your paſſion, replied 
Nugna Bella, is ſo extravagant, that I believe you will 
not purſue 1 it ; conſider what diſcoveries will eſcape you, 
if you indulge this rage againſt Gonſalvo, and what a 
ſhame you will bring upon yourſelf !---Madam, ſaid he, 
I ſee it all; but I ſee alſo, that if it is madneſs almoſt 
to attempt what I mentioned, it muſt be abſolutely ſuch 
to ſuffer a man who is amiable, and has pleaſed you, to 
talk with you every day in ſecret. If I did not know 
it, 1 ſhould have the barbarous comfort of being de- 
4 ceived; 
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ceived ; but I know it; I ſee him talk to you; it is 


| myſelf who carry him your letters; it is I who ſatisfy 


him when he doubts of your love. It is impoſſible I can 
go on to offer myſelf all this violence; if you deſire to 
give me eaſe, procure that Gonſalvo may leave the 
court, and the prince yield to his being ſent to Caſtile, 
which the king is preſſing him to every day. In ſhort, 
nothing can ſatisfy me, unleſs you endeavour to get him 
removed; and as long as I perceive you averſe to that, 
I ſhall believe you ſcarcely uſe conſtraint, when you ſay 
you love him.---Very well, anſwered Nugna Bella, I 
have already ated many treacheries for the ſake of your 
love, and therefore I muſt add this alſo ; but do you then 
furniſh the means, for the prince inflexibly refuſes the 
king to baniſh him, and it is not likely he ſhould agree 
to ſo unreaſonable arequeſt as this of mine. I will take 
it upon me, ſaid Ramirez, to propoſe it to the prince; 


and provided you will let him ſee you #re willing of it, 


I do not queſtion prevailing,---She promiſed him; and 
the ſame” evening, under the pretence of their common 
intereſt requiring it, Ramirez moved the prince to baniſh 
me, and make a merit of it with the king. The prince 
readily conſented ; for he was ſo aſhamed of what he 
had done againſt me, that my preſence was odious, as 


reproaching him continually with his weakneſs. Nugna 


Bella declared herſelf, as ſhe had promiſed Ramirez, 
and they reſolved the prince ſhould take the firſt oppor- 


tunity to let the king underſtand he oppoſed my exile no 


longer, and was willing I ſhould be diſmiſſed the court, 
ſo it might ſeem to be done againſt his conſent. 

An occaſion quickly offered : for the king fell into a 
paſſion at his ſon, for ſomething he had done without his 
order, and accuſed me of adviſing him. The prince 
not daring to ſee him, feigned himſelf ill, and kept his 
bed ſeveral days. The queen, according to her cuſtom, 
laboured to reconcile them; ſhe went 0 her ſon, to tell 
him on the part of his father, what complaints he had 
againſt him.---Madam, anſwered the prince, it is not 

this 
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this which cauſes his Majeſty's diſpleaſure. I know the 
ſpring ; it is an invincible averſion Ie has to Gonſalvo ; 
he charges him with every thing that offends him ; he 
would have him baniſhed, and will always be diſiutisfied 
till I agree to it. I love Gonſalvo tenderly; but I ſee 
clearly I muſt do myſelf the*violence to part with him, 
ſince I can at no other price obtain the king my father's 
favour, Acquaint him therefore, madam, if you pleaſe, 
that I conſent to his exile ; but upon condition that my 
having conſented ſhall not be known, 'The queen was 
ſurpriſed at her ſon's diſcourſe : It is not for me, ſaid 
ſhe, to wonder you ſhould have a deference for your 
father's will; but I own, I am aſtoniſhed at your being 
willing of Gonſalvo's baniſhment. The prince excuſed 
it by fictitious reaſons, and turned the converſation to 
another ſubject. 

While they were talking, Elvira, one of the queen's 
women, who was a friend to me and to Nugna Bella, 
happened to be ſo near the bed, that ſhe overheard all 
the queen and prince ſaid concerning me. She ſtood in 
ſuch an amazement, reflecting what could produce this 
extraordinary change in the prince's mind, that I was 
come into the chamber, and began to ſpeak to her, be- 
| fore ſhe perceived me. I waked her out of her trance. 
---You ought to think yourſelf obliged to me, ſaid ſhe, 
for I have learned a thing here, which ſo aſtoniſhes me, 
that I cannot comprehend it.--- At this ſhe told me the 
converſation, which put me into a conſternation far 
greater than hers. I cauſed her to repeat it a ſecond 
time, and juſt as ſhe had done, the queen's going away 
broke off our diſcourſe. I quitted the room with her, 
and not having the heart in my preſent condition to ſtay 
with the prince, went to walk by myſelf in the gardens 
of the palace, to reflect upon ſo ſtrange an adventure. 

I could not imagine a prince who treated me fo well, 
would be willing to have me driven, from court without 
provocation; nor could I conceive what ſhould make 
him deſire my abſence; nor why he ſhould expreſs a 

friendſhip 
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ſriendſhip to me, when he really had none. In ſhort, 
I could not perſuade myſelf what I had heard was true, 
and that Don Garcia was ſo weak as to deſert me. As 
I loved him extremely, this change of his touched me to 
the ſoul ; and not being able to contain my ſorrow, I 

wanted to ſeek out Ramirez to eaſe myſelf, by opening 
my complaints to him. 

In this thought I walked up to the palace, and met 
with an officer of the chamber to the prince, whom I had 
recommended to him, and who was nearer his perſon 
than any other. I defired him to ſee if Don Ramirez 
was with the prince, and to beg him from me to meet 
me this moment.---Hie told me Ramirez was not there, 
and certainly would not come, according to his cuſtom, 
till all company was withdrawn, This ſurpriſed me 
exccedingly, and I thought at firſt I had miſunderſtood 
him : however, it made an impreſſion upon me, and 
brought ſeveral things to my mind, which gave me a 
ſuſpicion Ramirez had an intelligence with the prince, 
which he never communicated to me.---I aſked him 
whether Ramirez often viſited the prince alone :---he re- 
plied, he wondered I ſhould aſk ſuch a queſtion, ſince 
lie could not ſuppole 1 was ignorant either of his conver- 
ſations with the prince, or of the ſubject of them.---I 
anſwered, I knew nothing of cither, and thought it 
very ſtrange he had not acquainted me with them. He 
fancied I pretended myſelf ignorant, to ſee if he would 
tell me the truth; and to convince me he could keep 
nothing ſecret from me, related to me the prince's 
amour with my ſiſter, and the part Don Ramirez had 
in it. He had heard them talk together ſeveral times, 
he ſaid, when they imagined themſelves in private, 
and had learned the other particulars of him whom the 
prince entruſted with his letters to Hermeneſilda. Thus 
* I informed of all, except what regarded Nugna 

elle. 

I am no more to ſeek, exclaimed I in a tranſport of 
rage, whence Don Garcia's change ariſes ; his * 
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ful treachery to me renders my preſence inſupportable. 
What! Don Garcia loves my ſiſter! And my ſiſter ſuf- 
fers it! And Ramirez 1s their confidant! I curbed my- 
ſelf at theſe words, not being willing this officer ſhould 
ſee my reſentment, and bade him take no notice to any 
* one of what he had told me. I went home with a 
trouble upon my ſpirits which deprived me of my 
ſenſes. When I was alone, IJ abandoned myſelf to fury 
and deſpair; I reſolved a thouſand times to go and ſtab 
the prince and Ramirez, and had all the thoughts of 
madneſs and vengeance, which could puſh me to extra- 
vagant deſigns. After I had compoſed my mind a little, 
to conſider and fix the means of revenging myſelf, my 
intention was to fight Ramirez, to carry Nugna Bella to 
Caſtile, to obtain her father's permiſſion to marry her; 
and as)he was in the ſame deſign of a revolt as Nugnez 
Fernando, I purpoſed to join them, and encourage 
them, and declaring war againſt the king of Leon, to 
overturn that throne to which Don Garcia was to ſuc- 
ceed. I pauſed at ſuch a reſolution, it being contrary 
to all the ſentiments I ever had before; but I was hur- 
ned away by the violence of my deſpair, 
I was to fee Nugna Bella that evening, and waited 
for the hour with impatience; and the hopes of finding 
her affected with my misfortune, gave me all the com- 
fort I could receive. As I was preparing to go, a man 
whom ſhe truſted, and who had often brought me letters 


from her, put one into my hand, and told me ſhe was 


very ſorry ſhe could not meet me that evening; but it 
was impoſſible, for reaſons expreſſed in the letter. { 
replied, it was abſolutely neceſſary I ſhould fpeak with 
her, and I would write an anſwer, and defired him to 
ſtay. I withdrew into my cloſet, and opening her letter 
found it as follows : 


Do not know whether I ought to thank you for 


« giving me leave to appear grieved to Gonſalvo, 
« when he goes away, I ſhould have been very eaſy if 
s cc you 
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you had forbidden me, for I ſhould then have had 
ſome reaſon not to do a thing which will create me ſo 
much conſtraint. "Though you have been diſturbed 
by the behaviour I have ſhewn him ſince his return, 
I have been more. You would not queſtion it, if 
you knew the pain I have to tell a man I no longer 
love, that I love him, when at the ſame time I am 
diſtracted for having ever loved him, and could pe- 
riſh for having pronounced, but to yourſelf, all thoſe 
words I am obliged to ſpeak to him. When once he 
is gone, you will be ſenſible of the injuſtice you do 
me; and the joy you will ſee me in at his departure, 
will convince you of it more than all my expreſſions, 
Hermeneſilda is angry at the prince, for talking 
yeſterday a good while with a woman, of whom ſhe 
had before declared a jealouſy ; this made her not ac- 
company the queen, when ſhe went to viſit him. He 
muſt not'let her find that he knows this; for I pro- 
miſed her to ſay nothing of it; ſhe loves him ſo truly, 
that---- 

«« I was interrupted here by a thing which gives me 
the laſt uneaſineſs. One of my companions over- 
heard all the prince ſaid to the queen yeſterday con- 
cerning Gonſalvo, to whom ſhe imparted it immedi- 
ately ; ſhe related it to me as the moſt aſtoniſhing and 


diſmal piece of news I could hear. It is impoſlible 


but Gonſalvo muſt ſuſpe& you know ſomething of the 
prince's deſigns, and unravel the truth in a great 
meaſure, And what difficulties may this produce! 
The thought of it troubles me ſo much, that I do not 
know what I do. I have writ to him, that I cannot 
meet him this evening ; for I dare not run the hazard 
of talking with him, becauſe you have not ſeen him - 
ſince, nor given me inſtructions what to ſay. Adieu. 
Judge the diſturbance I am in.” 


I was ſo overwhelmed upon reading this letter, that I 


knew not what I ſaid or did. My rage and frenzy were 


raiſed 
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raifed to the higheſt pitch, at the treacheries I had be- 
fore diſcovered; but thoſe ſentiments were too weak 
and common for this, which a mere accident had now 
bronght to light. I ſtood without ſpeech or motion for 
a long while, in a wild confuſion of thought, and was 
overborne with the torrents of my grief. 

Are you unfaithful to me, Nugna Bella? I then cried 
out at once: Do you add to your change of mind the 
outrage ef deceiving me, and of conſenting I ſhould be 

deceived by him whom next yourſelf I loved the beſt ? 
Theſe are too many misfortunes at a time, and are of ſuch 
- nature, that it would be more ſhameful to reſiſt them, 
than to ſink under them. I vield to a cruelty of the moſt 
deadly kind that ever man eadured, I had power and 
reſolutions of revenge againſt an ungrateful prince, and 
an unfaithful friend; but I have none againſt Nugna 
Bella. I was more happy i in her than in all the world 
beſides ; ſince ſhe abandons me, all is indifferent to me, 
and I renounce a revenge which can give me no joy. 
Not long ſince I was the firſt man in the whole kingdom, 
by my father's greatneſs and my own, and by the favour 
of my prince. 1 thought myſelf loved by thoſe who 
were dear to me. But Fortune has left me; I am de- 
ſerted by my maſter, deceived by my ſiſter, betrayed 
by my friend; I have loſt my miſtreſs, and loſt her by 
my friend! Is it poſſible, Nugna Bella, that you have 
forſaken me for Ramirez ? Is it poſſible Ramirez ſhould 
deſire to take you from a man who loved you ſo paſ- 
ſionately, and by whom he was himſelf ſo tenderly be- 
loved ! Muſt I then loſe you by one another, and with- 
out ſo much as the lender conſolation of having one of 
you left to whom I can make my complaint ! 

Theſe bitter reflections overſet my reaſon, The leaſt 
of the misfortunes which befel me that day was ſuffici- 
ent to have oppreſſed me with mortal ſorrow : but ſuch a 
multitude together amazed and confounded nie, and I 
knew not which to turn my thoughts upon, He, who 
brought me Nugna Bella's letter, ſent in to tell me he 
ſtayed for my anſwer; at which I waked as out of a 

dream, 
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dream, and replied I would ſend it to-morrow ; and 
ordered every one to leave the room. 

I ſet myſelf then to conſider the condition which I had 
been in, and in which I now was, So ſevere an expe- 
rience of the inconilancy of Fortune, and the unfaithful- 
neſs of human kind inſpired me with a deſign to re- 
nounce ſor ever all commerce with the world, and go 
and end my life in a deſart; which my grief convinced 
me was the only coarſe I could take. I had no place 
whither I could retire, unleſs to my father; I knew the 
deſign he had to revolt; but as deſperate as I was, I 
could not ſuffer myſelf to draw my ſword againſt a king 
who had never injured me. If I had only been aban- 
doned by Fortune, I could have found a pleaſure in op- 
poſing her, and making her ſee that I deſerved what ſhe 
had given me. But after I was deceived by ſo many 
perſons whom I had loved ſo highly, and in whom [I 
thought myſelf ſo fecure, what hope was there for me to 
flatter myſelf withal ? Can I ſerve a maſter better, ſaid 
I, than I have ſerved Don Garcia? Can ] love a friend 
better than I have loved Ramirez? Can TI have a greater 
paſſion for a miſtreſs than I have had for Nugna Bella? 
Yet they have betrayed me! I muſt retreat, therefore, to 
hide myſelf from the treachery of men, and the dange- 
rous power of women. N 

As I had taken this reſolution, I ſaw coming into the 
room a man of quality and merit, called Don Olmond, 
who always had a kindneſs for me. He was brother to 
Elvira, who had informed me of the prince's falſhood, 
and by whom he underſtood what Don Garcia had ſaid 


to the queen, He was extremely ſurpriſed to diſcern in 


my countenance the marks of ſuch an extraordinary emo- 
tion and ſorrow. He knew me too well, to imagine 
Fortune alone could give me ſo much pain; he ſuppoſed, 
however, 1 was concerned at the prince's treachery, and 
began to comfort me. I had always loved Don Ol mond, 
and ſerved him upon ſeveral occaſions, though I had 
given Ramirez the preference in every thing. The in- 

gratitude 
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gratitude of the laſt made me ſenſible now of the injuſ- 
tice I had done Don Olmond; to repair it, or perhaps 
to eaſe myſelf by.complaining, I diſcovered to him my 
preſent ſituation, and all the treacheries I had ſuffered, 
He was ſufficiently aſtoniſhed ; but not ſo much as I ex- 
pected at the falſhood of Nugna Bella.---His ſiſter, he 


ſaid, when ſhe told him what ſhe had over-heard, add- 


ed, that Nugna Bella's mind towards me was certainly 
changed, and that ſhe concealed from me a great many 
things.---See, Don Olmond, ſaid I, ſhewing him her 
letter, ſee: here her change, and the things ſhe concealed 
from me. She has ſent me this letter, inſtead of one ſhe 
had writ me; for this is plainly addreſſed to Don Ra- 
mirez. Don Olmond was ſo touched with my condi- 
tion, and thought my misfortune ſo exceſſive, that he 
did not undertake to comfort me, but left me to diſ- 
burden my grief by complaining.---Had I not reaſon, 
ſaid I, to deſire to know Nugna Bella before I loved her? 
But I mention an impoſſible thing; women are never 
known ; they do not know themſelves ; and it is certain 
occaſions which determine the ſentiments of their hearts, 
Nugna Bella thought ſhe loved me, but ſhe only loved 
my fortune ; and perhaps ſhe loves nothing elſe in Don 
Ramirez : yet has ſhe not, cried I, ſaid any words to me 
for ſome time, but what he permitted her to ſay. It 
was to my rival that I complained of the change which 


he himſelf had produced, He pleaded for himſelf, while 


I thought he was pleading for me. Is it poſſible that I 
have been the object of ſo outrageous a deceit ? and have 


I deſerved it? The perfidious wretch has betrayed me 


with Don Garcia! I truſted my ſiſter with them, and 


they have engaged her with the prince! The union which 


ſeemed to be between them, and which gave me ſo 
much joy, was meant only to delude me! Good Hea- 
vens, for what is your thunder reſerved, if not for per- 
ſons ſo unworthy to live ! 

After this violent tranſport of grief, the idea of the 
faithleſs Nugna Bella, which made me indifferent to all 
my 
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my other ſufferings, threw me into a ſadneſs which was 
ſerious, and without rage. I told Don Olmond my de- 
ſign of retiring from the world. He was ſurprized at it, 
and oppoſed it; but I gave him ſuch proofs of my being 
abſolutely determined, that he thought it was in vain to 
diſſuade me, at leaſt in the preſent moment. I took 
what jewels were at hand, and both of us mounted on 
horſe-back in order to depart, before an order could be 
ſent me to withdraw. We travelled till ſun-riſing. 
Don Olmond conducted me to the houſe of a man who 
had lived with him, and whom he could truſt. ! I would 
fain have had him left me there, to ſtay till night came 
on, to take the road I intended. After a long diſpute, 
he ſaid he would leave me as I deſired, provided I would 
promiſe to wait for him there, while he went to Leon to 
learn what effe& my departure had produced ; for per- 
haps an alteration might have happenetl, which would 
cauſe me to lay aſide my reſolution ; and therefore he 
begged me not to ſet forward till he returned. I con- 
ſented, upon condition he would not acquaint any body 
he had ſeen me, or knew where I was : but I yielded to 
it rather from an involuntary curioſity, to underſtand 
after what manner Nugna Bella ſpoke of me, than from 
a thought that any thing could have happened which 
would relieve my misfortunes, | 


Go then, ſaid I, my dear Olmond, ſee Nugna Bella; 


and, if it is poſſible, diſcover her ſentiments by your 
ſiſter : endeavour to find how long it is ſhe has ceaſed to 
love me, and whether ſhe has not forſaken me, becauſe 
I am caſt off by Fortune. Don Olmond aſſured me he 
would do all I defired. In two days he returned with 
news, which he thought would induce me to alter my 
deſign. 

Nobody, he ſaid, knew the reaſon of my departure. 
The prince, as well as Don Ramirez, pretended to be 


wonderfully concerned, and the king believed I was 


gone by agreement with the prince, his ſon. He told 


me, he had (een his ſiſter, and that all I ſuſpocted was 
Vo L, I, D true; 
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true; that the particulars of what he had heard would 
only increaſe my gricfs, and therefore he prayed me not 
to require him to rel ite them. I was not in a condition 
to ſear an augmentat on of my diſtreſs, and that which 
he would have ſuppreſſed Was the only thing I had a cu- 
rioſity to know; an therefore I intreated him to con- 
ceal nothing. I will not repeat the whole of what he 
told me, having Hendy mentioned the greater part, in 
order to make my flo the more methodical. It was 
by him I was appriic.| of all thoſe things which, you 
have ſeen, were u!\;nvwn to me at the time when they 
were tranſacted. I all only ſay, his ſiſter informed 
him, that the evening before my departure, when ſhe 
came out from the queen's apartments where Nugna 
Bella had not been ſecn, ſhe went to ſeek for her at her 
lodging ; ſhe found her all in tears, with a letter in her 
hand; they were both ſtruck with ſurprize, but upon 
different accounts. After a long ſilence, Nugna Bella 
locked the door, and told her, ſhe was going to truſt her 
with the whole ſecret of her life; intreating her to pity 
her, and comfort her in the moſt miſerable condition 
that any one had ever known. She then diſcloſed all 
that had paſſed between the prince, Don Ramirez, my 
ſiſter, and herſe!f, in the manner I have related; that 
Don Ramirez had ſent her back the letter ſhe had in her 
hand, becauſe it was written to me, and that I had met 
with that which was for Ramirez, and had thereby diſ- 
covered every thing they had concealed from me ſo long. 
Elvira told her brother, ſhe never ſaw a perſon lo 
troubled and afflicted as Nugna Bella. She was afraid 
I ſhould inform the king of the affair between my ſiſter 
and the prince; that I ſhould cauſe Ramirez to be ba- 
niſned the court, and oblige her alſo to retire : that be- 
yond all, ſhe dreaded the ſhame of my reproaches ; and 
the treacherics ſhe had been guilty of towards me, made 
her hate me mortally, 
You may imagine what Don Olmond told me did not 


diminiſh my uneafineſs, or make me change my —" 
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He preſſed me, with an extraordinary zeal of ſriendſhip, 
to ſuſſer him to follow me, and bear me company in the 
deſart whither I was going; but I denied him fo pe-. 
remptorily, that in ſhort we parted, He left me, upon 
condition that whatever place I was in, I ſhould ſend 
him tidings of my ſtate. - He returned to Leon, and I 
ſet forward to embark at the firſt port I came to. But 
when I was alone, and reflected upon my calamities, the 
remainder of my life ſeemed ſo painful a load to endure, 
that I reſolved to go and ſeek after death in the war be- 
tween the king of Navarre and the Moors. I went only 
by the name of 'Theodoric ; and was unhappy enough 
to find a glory I did not deſire, inſtead of Death for 
which I wiſhed. A peace being concluded, I reſumed 
my firit deſign, and the meeting with you has turned an 
affrightful ſolitude, which I was expeRing, into a moſt 
agreeable retreat. 

I found here the repoſe and tranquillity I loſt : and 
though ambition ſometimes revived in my ſoul, the ex- 
perience I have had of the inconſtancy of Fortune taught 
me to deſpiſe it; and my love for Nugna Bella was fo 
effaced by the contempt ſhe had raiſed in me, that I can 
ſay, I had no affection remaining, though I have the 
utmoſt grief, But the fight of Zayde has taken away 
even the melancholic quietude I began to enjoy, aud I 
am plunged into new misfortuncs, much more cruel than 
thoſe I have already ſuffered, 


Alphonſo ſtood amazed and charmed at Gonſalvo's 
ſtory. I had formed before, ſaid he, a great ideatof 
your merit and your virtue ; but I own what I have now 
heard is beyond what I expected.---I ought rather to fear, 
anſwered Gonſalvo, that I have leſſened the good opinion 
you had of me, in letting you ſee how eaſily I was de- 
ccived. But I was young; and was ignorant of the 
frauds of a court, and incapable of practiſing them; I 
had never loved any but Nugna Bella, and my love for 
her made me think our paſſion could never expire; ſo 
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that I had no manner of diſtruſt either concerning my 
friendſhip or love.---You can never ſecure yourſelf, re- 
plied Alphonſo, from being deceived, but by being 
naturally ſuſpicious; your ſuſpicions alſo, though ever 
ſo well founded, would have ſeemed unjuſt, becauſe the 
rſons who deceived you, never gave you an occaſion 
of difidence before, and managed their deceit ſo dev 
terouſly, that reaſon did not allow one to ſuſpect them. 
Let us talk no more, ſaid Gonſalvo, of my paſt miſ- 
fortunes, I am ſenſible of them no longer; Zayde hay 
made me forget them, and I wonder I have been able to 
repeat them to you ſo exactly. But remember, I never 
thought I could have been touched by one, whoſe mind 
was any way engaged; and yet I admire Zayde, of 
whom I know nothing but that ſhe is beautiful, and is 
prepoſſeſſed in favour of another. Since I have been 
\ deceived in my opinion of Nugna Bella, whom I knew, 
what can I expect from Zayde, to whom I am a ſtran- 
er? But what would I expect from her, and what pre- 
tenſions can I have? She is utterly unknown to me; an 
accident has caſt her upon this ſhore, and ſhe is impa- 
tient to be gone. I cannot detain her with juſtice, If 
I ſhould keep her here, ſhould I be more happy? 1 
ſhould ſee her every day lamenting the man ſhe loves, 
and calling him to mind when ſhe looks upon me. Ah! 
Alphonſo, what an evil is jealouſy ! Ah! Don Garcia, 
thou waſt in the right; there are no paſſions but thoſe 
which ſtrike us at once, and ruſh on us ſuddenly by ſur. 
prize: All others are voluntary engagements which we 
freely bring upon ourſelves. A real inclination ſeizes 
us in our own deſpite ; and my love to Zayde is a tor- 
rent which hurries me on, without giving me a mo- 
ment's time to oppoſe it. But Alphonſo, added he, l 
have made you waſte the night thus far in hearing my 
troubles, and it is but juſt I ſhould now leave you to 
your repoſe. 
Here Alphonſo withdrew to his chamber, and Gon- 


falvo paſſed. the reſt of the night without ſleep. The 
next 
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next day Zayde ſeemed very eager to find what ſhe lately 
ſearched after; but her care was all in vain. Gonſalvo 
never left her; a thouſand times a day he forgot ſhe 
could not underſtand him, nor return an anſwer ; and 
aſked her the reaſon of her concern, with the ſame ten- 
derneſs and fear to offend, as if ſhe underſtood him. 
But when he recollected himſelf, and ſaw ſhe could make 
him no reply, he endeavoured to relieve his mind, by 
ſaying to her all that his paſſion inſpired. 

I love you, beautiful Zayde, ſaid he, gazing upon 
her; I love you, I adore you, and have at leaſt the 
pleaſure of telling you ſo, without provoking your diſ- 
pleaſure. All your actions convince me, ſuch a decla- 
ration would certainly offend you; but the lover you 
lament has undoubtedly talked to you of his love, and 
you have frequently given him your ear. I wich, 
charming Zayde, you could reſolve my ſuſpicions. 

While he wes ſpeaking, ſhe turned ſeveral times to 


Felima with ſurprize, as if to malte her obſerve tit 


perſonal reſemblance which always drew her regard. 
This was ſuch an affliction to Gonſalvo, to think he had 
put her in mind of his rival, that he would willingly 
have parted with his beauty and graceful mien, not to 
have had ſuch a likeneſs ; and it troubled him ſo deeply, 
that he could ſcarcely bear to appear in her fight, chu- 
ling rather to be deprived of ſeeing her, than reflect to 
her the image of the man ſhe loved. And whenever ſhe 
ſeemed to look kindly upon him, he could not bear it, 
becauſe he fancied it was not deſigned to him. Heleft 
her, and paſled ſeveral afternoons in the wood; but till 
when he came back, ſhe expreſſed a greater coldneſs and 


diſturbance than uſual. At length, he fancied alſo he 


perceived a certain inequality in her manner of treating 


him; but as he could not divine the cauſe, he thought 


her uneaſineſs at being in a ſtrange place, occaſioned 
theſe alterations of humour. However, he plainly diſ- 
cerned that her firſt dejection began to abate. Felima 
was more ſorrowful than Zayde; but her ſorrow was 
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always the ſame: ſhe ſeemed perfectly overwheltfa, abd 
to deſire nothing but to be alone, and indulge her grief. 
Alphonſo often ſpoke of it to Gontalve with wonder, 
and thought it ſtrange ſo exceſſive a melændholy had not 
unpaired her beauty. But Gonſalve minded only to 
pleaſe Zayde, and entertain her with the diverſions of 
w Wing, hunting, and Kſhing. She alſo contrived va- 
rious amuſements, and buſied herle!f ſeveral days in 
working a bracelet of her own hair, and having tinted 
it, ſhe put it on with all the cagerneſs which a new- 
ſin iched work naturally occaſions. The ſirſt day ſhe were 
it, ſhe happened to drop it in the wood. Gonlalvo, who 
{iw her walk out, went to ſee after her, and as he paſſed 
along the ſame path, found the bracelet, and prexently 
knew / whole it was. The finding it gave him a ſcafible 
joy. It would have been a higher pleaſure indeed to 
receive it from the hands cf Zayde ; but ©s that was 
v/ hat he could never expect, he thought hiriſeif happy in 
owing it to chance. Zayde having now perceived her 
loſs, came back to look for it in the place where ſhe had 
teen walking. She gave Gonſalvo to underſtand what 
ſhe had dropped, who expreſſed a concern; but as ſorry 
. was to make her uneaſy, he could not bear to re- 
8 a thing he ſo dearly prized. He pretended, there- 
ore, to aſlift her in ſearching for it, and at laſt perſu: ded 
her to look no longer in vain. As ſoon as he came into 
his chamber, he kiſſed the bracelet a thouſand times, 
and faſtened to it a buckle of jewels of a conſiderable 
value. Sometimes he took a walk before Zayde was 
ſtirring, and when he thought himſeif in a place where 
no eye was upon tum, he would unbind the bracelet to 
view it the better. 
One morning as he was thus employed, and ſat upon 
a rock which ran out into the ſea, he heard ſomebody 
coming towards him ; and looking back in haſte, was 
ſurpriſed to ſee it was Zuyde. He ſtrove all he could 
to hide the bracelet; but was not nimble enough to 
prevent her diſcerning he had conveyed ſomething * 
. 0 
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of ſight. He fancied ſhe had ſeen it, and obſerved ſuch 
4 coldneſs and diſlike in her coontenance, that he made 
no queſtion but ſhe was angry at his not having returned 
her the bracelet. He did not dare to look upon her, and 
was afraid ſhe ſignified that ſhe defired to have it again, 
and he had not the power to reſolve himſelf. She {zemed 
fad and perplexed, and without heedirlg Gonſalvo, fat 
down upon the rock, and turned her face to the ſea. 
Before ſhe was aware, the wind blew away a veil ſhe had 
in her hand; Gonſalvo ſtarted up to recover it, and in 
riſing let fall the bracelet : he could not take it up for 
fear it had been ſeen ; Zayde turned about at Gonſalvo's 
noiſe, and ſpying her bracelet, ſnatched it up before he 
perceived it. He was extremely troubled when he ſaw it 
in her hands, both from deſpur of getting it again, 
and from an apprehenſion of her reſentment. However, 
le encouraged himſelf, ſeeing her no longer appear diſ- 
turbed or fretted, but, on the contrary, with an air T7 
ſweetneſs; and was no leſs touched with the hope he 
received from her countenance, than he had been the 
moment before with the dread of having diſpleaſed her. 
dhe viewed with admiration the beauty cf the buckle of 
jewels; and having viewed it, took it of, and pave it 


to Conſalvo, and kept. the bracelet. When Gonſalvo 


ſav Zayde had given him back only the jewels, he 
turned to the ſea, and caſt the buckle into the water with 
a fixed melancholic lock, as if he had dropped it by 
chance. Zayde erjed out, and ran to ſee if it could not 
be recovered; but he ſhewed her it was impoſſible; and 
to prevent her muſing long upon what he had done, he 
gave her his hand to lead her down from the place where 
they ſtood. They went along without minding each 
other, and inſenſibly fell into the path to Alphonſo's 
houſe, and were in ſuch mutual confuſion, that they 
ſeemed to with to be aſunder. 

| Wien Gonſalvo was returned to his chamber, he be- 
gan to conſider his adventure. Though Zayde had not 
ſhewn ſo much anger as he expected, he fancied the 
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joy of finding the bracelet had removed her former un- 
eafineſs; which diſpleaſed him as much. Whatever 
deſire he had to get the bracelet again, he thought he 
ſhould offend Zayde if he diſcovered it, and this filled 
him with all the grief which ariſes from love, when it 
is without hope. All the conſolation he had was to 
complain to Alphonſo, and to blame himſelf for his 
weakneſs in loving Zayde. 

You accuſe yourſelf unjuſtly, ſaid Alphonſo to him 
ſometimes ; it is no eaſy thing to defend one's ſelf in the 
middle of a deſart, againſt a beauty ſo great as that of 
Zayde. It is as much as you could do in the middle of 
a court, where other beauties would give you a diverſion, 
or ambition, at leaſt, would divide your heart.--But can 
a man love, anſwered Gonſalvo, without hope? And 
how can I hope to be loved again, ſince I cannot even 
tell her that I love? How ſhall I perſuade her, if I can- 
not tell her of it? What actions of mine can aſſure 
Zayde in a place where I ſee no other, and where I 
have not the power of making her know it, that I pre- 
fer her to others? How can I efface his idea in her mind 
whom ſhe loves ? This is to be done only by making my 
perſon appear agreeable; and it is my ill fortune that 
my face revives in her the remembrance of her lover. 
Ah, my dear Alphonſo, do not flatter me ; I have cer- 
tainly forfeited my reaſon in loving Zayde in loving 
her ſo much as I do, and not remembering, at the ſame 
time, I have loved another, and have been deceived. 
---I beheve, ſaid Alphonſo, that you never loved any 
other, becauſe you never knew jealouſy, till ſince you 
have loved Zayde.---I had no cauſe given me, replied 
Gonſalvo, to be jealous of Nugna Bella, ſhe underſtood 
the art of deceiving me ſo well.---A man is jealous with- 
out cauſe, ſaid Alphonſo, when he is thoroughly in love. 
You find it by your own experience; reflect upon the 
grief you feel, when you ſee Zayde in tears; and con- 
ſider how jealouſy has made you imagine ſhe weeps for a 


lover, rather than a brother---I am convinced too well, 
anſwered 
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anſwered Gonſalvo, that I love Zayde far more than IL 
loved Nugna Bella. The ambition of the laſt, and her 
application to the princc's affairs, had often cooled my 
love; but all that I ſee in Zayde which diſpleaſes me, 
is the ſuſpicion that ſie loves another, and my not 
knowing her heart or ſentiments, cannot weaken my 
paſſion. But, Alphonſo, in loving Zayde ſo far beyond 
Nugna Bella, I am till guilty of a greater madneſs. 
The fate of my love to Nugna Bella, I confeſs, was 
barbarous ; yet every man who loves may have the like. 
J did not love her blindly ; I knew her; ſhe loved no 
other; I pleaſed her; I was able to marry her : but 
Zayde, Alphonſo, but Zayde, Who is ſhe > What pre- 
tenſions have I here ? And except her admirable beauty, 
which will excuſe me, does nat every thing elſe condemn. 
me of the higheſt folly ? 

Gonſalvo had frequently ſuch converſations with Al- 
phouſo : his love increaſed every day; and he could 
not forbear ſpeaking ſo earneſtly with uis eyes, that he 
fancied he ſaw by thoſe of Zayde, that ſhe underſtood 
their language; and ſometimes he found her in a certain 
perplexity, which would not ſuffer him to doubt it. As 
the could not make herſelf be underſtood by words, it 
was by her looks, in a manner, that ſhe explained toGon- 
ſalvo many of thoſe things ſhe wanted to communicate; 
but there was ſomething ſo lovely and fo paſſionate in 
her looks, that they pierced Gonſalvo to the ſoul. 
Beautiful Zayde, faid he ſometimes, is it thus you look 
upon thoſe you do not love? What do you reſerve, ther, | 
for that happy lover, whom I have the misfortune to 
bring to your mind ?---If he had not been prevented by 
this imagination, he would not have thought himſelf ſo 
unfortunate ; and the actions of Zayde ought not to 
have perſuaded him that ſhe regarded him only with 
indifference. 

One day he left her, and for a moment va'ked by 
th ſea-fide, after which he went towards a ſountain in 
a pleaſant part of the wood, whither Zayce often re- 
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ſorted. As he came came up to it, he heard a ſound, 
and looking through the trees, ſaw Zayde ſitting with 
Feluna. The ſurprizal of this encounter gave Gonſalvo 
the ſemejoy, as if he had happened to meet her after a 
whole year's abſence. He drew near the place, and 
though he made noiſe enough, ſhe was ſo eager in 
talking, that ſhe never heard him. But when he ſtood 
before her, ſhe ſeemed in the confuſion of a perſon who 
had ſpoke aloud, and was afraid ſhe was overheard, 
not remembering Gonſalvo could not underſtand her. 
The emotion this diſturbance occaſioned, in ſome ſort 
heightened her beauty; and Gonſalvo, who ſat down by 
her, was in a rapture, and threw himſelf ſuddenly at 
her knees, with ſo much paſſion, that it was not neceſſary 
to know his words, to apprehend what he would expreſs. 
He thought ſhe underſtood them too well; ſhe bluſhed, 

and making a motion with her hand, which ſeemed to 
put him away, ſhe roſe up with a cold civility, as if it 
were to oblige him to kneel no longer in a place which 
might do him hurt. Alphonſo in the ſame moment 
Fzſſing along the walk, the went up to him, without 
turning her eyes toward Gonſalvo, who continued fixed 
in his pollure, and had no power to riſe. 

This, ſaid he to himſelf, is the manner in which ſhe 
treats me, when ſhe does not regard me as the picture of 
my rival. Vou fix your eyes upon me, lovely Zayde, 
with ſuch charms as might raviſh the whole world, when 
my face brings his to your mind; but if I preſume to 
ſhew I love you, then you not only give me looks of 
anger, but think me unworthy to be beheld. If atleaft 
I were able to make you underſtand that I know you 
lament a loyer, I ſhould be happy; and my jealouſy, I 
own, would be revenged by the diſturbance this would 
cauſe you. Yes, I would ſeem perſuaded that you 


love ſomebody, in order to have the joy of knowing 


from yourſelf that you love none. Ah! Zayde, my 
revenge is intereſted; and defircs. not ſo much to offend 
you, as to give you an occaſion of ſatisfying me. 

3 Thus 
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- 'Fhus thinking, he took the path which led to the 
houſe, in order to quit the place where Zayde was, and 
to be alone in a gallery which he often viſited. He 
ndered there a long time, upon the means to make her 
know he ſuſpected ſhe loved another; but it was diſſi- 
cult to contrive them, this being a thing which could not 
be comprehended without words. After he had tired 
himſelf with thinking and walking, he was going out) 
of the gallery, when a painter who was employed there 
upon ſome pictures by Alphonſo, preſſed him very 
earneſtly to view his work. Gonſalvo would fain have 
been excuſed ; but not to difoblige him, he ſtopped to 
look upon the piece he had drawn. It was a large 
picture, in which Alphonſo had cauſcd him to repreſent 
the ſea as it appeared from his windows, and to render 
the proſpect the more entertaining, he made him paint 
it in a ſtorm. On one fide were veſſels periſhing in tlie 
midſt of the ocean, and on the other, ſhips bulged 
againit the rocks; ſome of the men were endravouring. 
to fave themſelves by ſwimming; others were drow nad.. 
aud their bodies caft aſhore by the waves upon the 
ſand. This tempeſt put Gonfalvo 22 mind of Zayce's 
wreck, and of a method to let her underſtand what he 
thought of her affliction. He told the painter he muit 
add ſome ſigures to the piece, and repreſent at the foot 
of one of the rocks a beautiful woman, leaning over the 
corpſe cf a dead man ſtretched upon the beach. She was- 
to weep as ſhe beheld him; and another man was to be 
upon his knees, ſtriving to perſuade her to leave thetdead 
one. The woman, without turning her eyes towards him 
who was ſpeaking to her, ſhou!d put him away with one 
of her hands, and wipe her tears with the other. The 
painter promiſed Gonſalvo to ſollo his directions, and 
began to deſign the ſubject. Gonſalvoavas ſatisfied, 
and begged him to uſe all the application he could; and 
then leaving the gallery, went to find our Zayde ; for in 
deſpite of his reſentment, he couid not be abſent from 
her long: but he was informed ſie had ſuut herſelf up. 
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in her chamber, as ſoon as ſhe came back from her 
walk, and he could not ſee her the whole day. He was 
grieved and fretted, and feared ſhe hid herſelf from him 
to puniſh him for what he had preſumed to intimate to 
her. The next day ſhe ſeemed more ſerious than ordi- 
nary ; but afterwards, ſhe was as ſhe uſed to be. 

In the mean time, the painter proceeded upon what 
Gonſalvo had ordered, and Gonfalvo waited with impa- 
tience till it was finiſhed ; and as ſoon as it was done, 
he led Zayde into the gallery, as if to divert her with 
ſeeing the painter work. At firſt he ſhewed her the 
pictures which were finiſhed, and then cauſed her to 
view with attention that of the ſea, which was now in. 
hand. He pointed out to her the young woman 
weeping over the dead man, and when he found it en- 
gaged her eyes, and that ſhe ſeemed to know the rock 
was that upon which ſhe often walked, he took the 
painter's pencil, and wrote the name Zayde under the 
woman, and that of 'Theodoric below the young man 
upon his knees. When Zayde read what he had wrote, 
ſhe bluſhed ; and looking on him in anger, ſnatched a 
pencil and wiped out the figure of the dead man, whom 
ſhe rightly judged Gonſalvo accuſed her of lamenting. 
Though he well knew he had diſpleaſed her, it was a 
wonderful joy to him to ſee her expunge the picture of 
him whom he believed ſhe loved: and though he might 
fancy this action of Zayde was rather an effect of her 


diſpleaſure, than a proof of her not lamenting any one; 


t he conſidered, that after the love he had expreſſed to 

r, ſhe did him an extraordinary favour in being un- 
willing to let him believe ſhe loved another. But the 
fender hope this reflection gave him, could not entirely 
ſuppreſs his fears. | 

Alphonſo, who was blinded by no paſſion, judged of 
the ſentiments of Zayde very differently from Gonſalvo. 
I find, ſaid he to him, that you were wrong in thinking 
yourſelf unhappy. You are ſo, undoubtedly, in loving 


one whom in all probability you cannot marry ; but you 
are 
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are not unhappy in the manner you imagined ; for ap- 
pearances are very deceitful, if Zayde does not love you 
ſincerely.---It is true, anſwered Gonſalvo, if I may 
judge of her ſentiments by her looks, I may flatter my- 
ſelf with ſome hope. But, as I have told you, ſhe 
looks on me for the ſake of that reſemblance, which 
creates me ſo much jealouſy.---I do not know, replied 
Alphonſo, whether your notion of this matter is ex- 
actly true; but if I were in his place, whom you believe 
ſhe laments, I ſhould not be eaſy, that my likeneſs 
made her behold any other perſon with ſuch favourable 
eyes; nor is it poſlible the idea of another ſhould pra- 
duce thoſe ſentiments which Zayde has towards 
ou, | 

8 Hope is natural to lovers; if ſome of Zayde's actions 
had kindled it in Gonſalvo before, this diſcourſe of 
Alphonſo blew it into a flame. He thought now that 
he ſaw Zayde did not hate him, ard this gave him an 
uncommon joy ; but his joy did not continue long. 
He fancied he owed all the regard ſhe ſhewed him, to 
his reſemblance of his rival ; and that having loſt a 
man whom ſhe highly loved, ſhe had a tenderneſs for 
another who was like him. His love, his jealouſy and 
his honour could not approve an inclination, which did 
not ariſe originally from himſelf, but from an aſfection 
ſhe had firſt had for another. Though Zayde loved 
him, he ſuppoſed ſhe only loved his rival in him; 
in ſhort, he perceived he ſhould be unhappy, though 
he were even aſſured of being loved. However, he could 
not but diſcern with pleaſure, in the manner of this 
beautiful ſtranger's behaviour, an air very different from 
what ſhe had formerly ſhewn ; and the paſſion he had 
for her was ſo violent, that whatever he believed was the 
occaſion of thoſe marks of inclination, it was impoſſiblę 
not to receive them with tranſport. 

One day, when the weather was very fine, ſeeing ſhe 
did not ſtir out of her chamber, he went thither to know 
if ſhe would not. take a walk. She was writing ; and 

| though 


| 
| 
| 
| 
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though he made a noiſe at entering the room, he came 
up to her without being perceived, and ſtood to obſerve 
what ſhe wrote. She turned her head by chance, and 
ſeeing Gonfalvo, bluſhed, and hid the writing, with an 
emotion which gave Gonſalvo no little trouble; for he 
preſumed ſhe could not be ſo deeply engaged, and fo ſur- 
priſed, about a letter which had nothing myſterious in 
it. This thought made him uneaſy ; he withdrew, and 
ſought for Alphonſo to reaſon with him about an ad- 
venture, which filled him with imaginations extremely 


different from what he had had till then. Having look- 


ed after him ſome time, and not finding him, at once a 
fit of jealouſy carried him back to Zayde's apartment; 
he went in, but ſhe was not there, being retired into a 
cloſet with Felima. He ſaw a written paper lying upon 
the table half- folded, and could not refift his curioſity 
to look into it ; he opened it, not queſtioning but it was 
the ſame he ſaw Zayde writing juſt before. In the pa- 
per he found the bracelet of hair ſhe had lately recover- 
ed from him, and as he was holding that and the paper 
in his hand, ſhe came in, and ran directly to him to take 
them away: Gonſalvo drew ſome ſteps backwards, as 
if he deſigned to keep them, but with a ſubmiſſive geſ- 
ture, as entreating her leave to do it. Zayde gave him 
to underſtand, ſhe would have them from him, and with 
an air of ſo much authority, that it was impoſſible for a 
man ſo in love not to obey. It was with the utmoſt pain, 
however, that he reſtored to her a thing which he be- 
lieved ſhe intended for another. He could not conquer 
his concern, but ruſhed haſtily out of that chamber, and 


' retired to his own. He found Alphonſo there, who was 


come to ſee for him, having heard the other had been 
enquiring after him. When they were ſeated ;---I am 
much more unhappy, my dear Alphonfo, ſaid he, than 
I theught : This rival, whom I am jealous of, though 
I believed him dead, yet is certainly not dead: I have 
Juſt now catched Zayde writing to him: I ſaw the brace- 
let ſhe took from me; ſhe is ſending it to him, 2nd there- 

fore 


* 
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fore ſhe muſt have heard news of him; and muſt have 
ſome body in ſecret to carry him news from her: in a 
word, all my hopes of ſucceſs were imaginary, and pro- 
ceeded from my miſinterpreting Zayde's actions. She 
had reaſon to blot out the image of a dead man, whom 
I ſhewed her ſhe was lamenting, becauſe ſhe knew he, 
for whom ſhe ſhed her tears, was living. She had reaſon 
to be ſo diſpleaſed at ſeeing the bracelet in my hands, 
and ſo joy ful in recovering it, fince ſhe had made it for 
another. Ah! Zayde, it is cruel to ſuffer me to hope; 
for, in truth, you ſuffer me, and your lovely eyes do not 
2rbid it. Gonſalvo's grief was ſo great, that he could 
ſcarcely pronounce theſe words. Alphonſo, having 
given him time to compoſe himſelf, defired he would 
inform him how he came to know what he had now re- 
lated, and whether Zayde had in a moment found means 
to make herſelf underſtood. Upon which Gonſalvo told 
him the confuſion ſhe was in, when he ſurpriſed her in 
writing; how he found the + dracelet in the paper ſhe 
had wri:; and how ſh2 forced it out of his hands. In 
ſhort, Alphonſo, ſaid he, one is never troubled ſo for an 
indifferent letter: Zayde has no correſpondents here, 
nor any affairs; nor can ſhe write with ſuch earneſtneſs, 
but concerning what paſſes in her own heart, and it was 
not to me that ſhe wrote: hat now would you have me 
think concerning that which I have ſeen ?---I would not 
have you, replied Alphonſo, imagine things ſo impro- 
bable, and which give you ſo much pain. Becauſe 
Zayde bluſhed, when you ſurpriſed her inwriting, you 
believe ſhe was: writing to your rwal; and for my part, 
[ believe?” ſhe toves you enough to blaſt every time you 
come in upon her by ſurprize. Perhaps ſhe wrote what 
you ſaw, * with no other deſign than to divert herſelf; 
ſhe did not leive it with you, becauſe it fipnified no- 
thing, ſince you could not underſtand it; and if ſhe 
took the bracelet from you, I own, I do not wonder at 
it; and though I am fatisficd ſhe loves you, I believe 
Ker prudent enough not to be willing to give a _— 
0 
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of her own hair to a man perfectly unknown. Alphonſo, 
ſaid, Gonſalvo, you take a pleaſure in deceiving me; 
ſay what you will, it was to a lover only ſne was writing; 

and I ſhould be happy, if (after what I have ſeen) 1 
could be in that uncertainty which I complained of as the 
greateſt misfortune. Alphonſo gave him ſo many reaſons 
to perſuade him his inquietude had no foundation, 
that at laſt he in a manner made him eaſy ; and Zayde, 
who was going to walk out, compleated his peace ; for 
ſeeing them at a diſtance, ſhe came towards them with 
ſo much ſweetneſs, and with a look ſo winning to Gon- 
ſalvo, that ſhe diſſipated a great part of thoſe terrible 
anxieties ſhe had raiſed in his mind before. 

The time he had appointed for her departure, which 
was when the ſhips failed from Tarragona to Africk, 
began to approach, and ſtruck him with a mortal ſor- 
row. He could not reſolve to let her go, and as unjuſt 
as it was todetain her, he needed all his reaſon and his 
virtue to forbear it.---I ſhall nowdeprive myſelf, ſaid he 
to Alphonſo, of Zayde for ever. This will be a fare- 
well without hope of a return. I ſhall not know in 
what part of the world to ſeek her! She deſigns to go to 
Africk ; but ſhe is no African; and I am ignorant in 
what country ſhe was born. I will follow her, Alphon- 
ſo, though in following her I never hope for the hap- 
pineſs of finding her; though I know her virtue and 
the cuſtoms of Africk will not permit me to be near her 
perſon, I will go at leaft to end my miſerable life in the 
place where ſhe inhabits, and there will be ſweetneſs in 
breathing the ſame air. I am a wretch who no longer 
have a country of my own ; chance has kept me here, 
and love ſhall carry me away. 

SGonſalvo ſtood fixed in his reſolution, notwithſtand- 
ing any pains Alphonſo took to divert him from it. He 
was more uneaſy than ever at not being able to under- 
ſtand Zayde, nor be underſtood by her; and reflecting 
upon the letter he had ſeen her writ>, he fancied it was 
writ in Greek characters; and though he was not cer- 
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tain of it, his impatience to be informed, put him upon 
going to Tarragona, to meet with ſome body who knew 
that language. He had ſent thither ſeveral times to pro- 
cure an interpreter ; but not being ſure what language 
it was Zayde ſpoke, he could not dire& the meſſengers 
what country-man to aſk for; thoſe he employed on this 
errand, therefore, not ſucreeding, he now reſolved to go 


' thither himſelf. It was a difficult undertaking ; be- 


cauſe he muſt thereby expoſe himſelf in a large town to 
the hazard of being known, and muſt leave Zayde: 
but his defire to be able to converſe with her, made him 
neglect all theſe. conſiderations. He endeavoured to 
make her underſtand that he was going to ſeek an in- 
terpreter, and diſguiſing himſelf as well as he could, he 
went to Tarragona, and repairing to the quarter where 
the foreigners were, found a great number ; but their 
language was not that of Zayde: he enquired if there 
was no one who underſtood the Greek tongue ; the per- 
ſon he ſpoke to, anſwered in Spaniſh, he belonged to 
one of the Iſlands of Greece. Gonſalvo defired him to 
ſpeak his tongue; he did, and Gonſalvo knew it was 
the ſame as Zayde's. By good luck his affairs not con- 
fining him to Tarragona, he agreed to accompany 
Gonſalvo, who gave him a premium beyond his wiſhes. 
They ſet out the next morning by break of day, and 
Gonſalvo eſteem'd himſelf more happy in having an in- 
terpreter, than if he had won the crown of Leon. 
While they were travelling, he began to inform him- 
ſelf in the language; the firſt words he learned were, 
I love you ;---and when he thought he ſhould be able 
to ſpeak to Zayde, and that ſhe would underſtand 
him, he believed .he ſhould de miſerable no more. 
He arrived early at Alphonſo's houſe, and met him 
taking the air, and imparting to him his joy, aſked _ 
where Zayde was. She had gone out a pretty while ago, 
Alphonſo told him, to walk by the ſea-fide. Gonſalvo 
haſtened thither with his interpreter ; and went directly 
to the rock where ſhe uſed to be; he wonder'd ſhe was 
| not 
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not there; however, he was not much alarmed, but pur- 


ſued his ſearch as far as to the harbour, which ſhe ſome- 
times reſorted to, and then returned to the houſe, and 
from thence to the wood; and all in vain. He ſent to 
every place where he thought ſhe might be, and not 


finding her, began to preſage his misfortune. Night 


came on without his being able to get any Tidings; he 
was frantic at his loſs, and fearing ſome unhappy ac- 
cident, blamed himſelf for having left her; and was 
aftited beyond expreſſion. He ranged about the fields 
all night with torches, and though he had no hope to 
meet her again, he would not give over ſecking; he 
called ſeveral times at the fiſhermen's hutts, to aſk if they 
had ſeen her, and could hear no news. But in the 
morning, two women, who were returning from the 
cottage where they had lain the night before, informed 
him, that as they left their hovel, they perceived at a 
diſtance Zayde and Felima walking by the {ra-ſide ; 
that in the mean while a ſloop arrived upon the coaſt, 
out of which ſome men came aſhore ; that Zayde and 
Felima were gone a good way off, but the men calling 
out to them, they preſently turned back, and after they 
had talked together a great while, and ſhewed by their 
actions they were well enough pleaſed to ſee them, they 
went on board the ſloop, and put out to ſea. 
 Gonſalvo, at this, looked upon Alphonſo in ſuch a 


manner, as expreſſed his grief much more than any 


words could do. Alphonſo was at a loſs what to ſay to 
comfort him. When the company was all withdrawn, 
Gonſalvo breaking filence, I have *vit Zayde, ſaid he, 
and have loft her in the moment when 1 was able to 
make myſelf underſtosd. I have loft her, Alphonſo, 
and it is her lover has carried her away, as you may 
eaſily perceive by what theſe women have told us. For 
Fortune would not leave me ignorant of the only thing, 
which could inflame my ſorrow for the loſs of Zayde. 
I have loſt her for ever; ſhe is in the hands of a rival, 


and of a rival whom ſhe loves: it was to him, un- 


doubtedly, 


| 
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doubtedly, that ſhe wrote the letter I ſaw ; and the de- 
ſiogn of it was to let him know the place where he ſhould 
meet her. This 1s too much; this 1s. too much ; my 
mi:fortunes would ſuffice to make many miſerable. 
Indeed I fink under them, and after having abandoned 
every thing, cannot bear to be tortured more in the 
depth of a deſart, than I was in the middle of a court: 
Yes, Alphonſo, cried he, I am more wretched by the 
loſs of Zayde, than I was by all the loſſes I ever ſuſtained; 
if I knew at leaſt whether I had pleaſed her, or whether 
I was only indifferent to her, my calamity would not be 
ſo inſupportable; and I ſhould underitand what kind of 
grief I ought to embrace: but, if I have pleaſed Zayde, 
can I think of forgetting her; and ought I not to ſpend 
my life in travelling the whole. world to find her; and 
if the loves another, ought I not then to exert all my 
endeayours to drive her from my mind? Pity me, Al- 
phonſo; try to make me believe that Zayde loved me, 
or perſuade me Iam indifferent to her. Wat, conti- 
pued he, if Zayde ſhould love me, and I ſhould never 
ſee her more! This would be a misfortune beyond be- 
ing hated by her. But it is impoſſible I ſhould be un- 
happy, if Zayde loves me. Alas! I was. juſt coming 
to know her the very moment J have loſt her, and what- 
ever care ſhe had taken to diſguiſe, I ſhould have dif- 
covered her mind ; I ſhould have found out the cauſe of 
all her tears, I ſhould have learned her country, her 
fortune, and her adventures, and have underſtood whe- 

ther I ought to follow her, and where to ſeek her. 
Alphonſo could make him no reply, not being able 
to determine what to anſxer, in order to aſſuage his 
ſorrow. Bat having repreſented that he was not then in 
a proper condition of mind to take a reſolution, and that 
he ſhould ſummon up his reaſon to help him to ſupport 
his misfortunes, he obliged him to go back with him 
to his houſe. As ſoon as Gonſalvo was in his chamber, 
he called for his interpreter, to explain ſome words 
whick he remembered had been uſed by Zayde. The 
inter- 
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interpreter explained ſeveral, and among them thoſo 
which Zayde had often ſpoke to Felima, when ſhe look- 
ed upon him. He explained them fo, that Gonſalvo 
was certain he was not deceived, in believing ſhe ſpoke 
of ſome reſemblance, and no longer doubted it was 
Zayde's lover whom he reſembled. Upon this he ſeat 
for the women who had ſeen her go away, to know of 
them, if among the men, who carried her off, there 
was not one very like himſelf. But they could not ſa- 
tisfy his curioſity ; for the women were too far off, when 
they ſaw them, to diſtinguiſh any features; they only 
ſaid there was one whom Zayde embraced. Gonſalvo 
_could not hear theſe words without abandoning himſelf 
to deſpair, and reſolving to ſeek out Zayde, and kill 
her lover before her eyes. Alphonſo ſet before him the 
injuſtice and impoſſibility of his deſign ; that he had no 
right over Zayde ; that ſhe was engaged with this lover 
before ſhe had ſeen him; that perhaps he was her huſ- 
band ; that he knew not in what part of the world to 
look for her; and if he found her, it would probably 
be in a place where his rival would have too much 
authority for him to execute what his rage prompted him 
to undertake. What would you have me do then ? re- 
plied Gonſalvo: Do you think it poſſible I can live in 
the condition I am now in? I would have you, ſaid 
Alphonſo, bear this, which is a calamity relating to 
love only, as you have already borne the evils which 
belonged both to love and fortune.---My having en- 
dured ſo much, cried Gonſalvo, makes me that I can 
bear no more : I wilt go ſeek out Zayde, to know from 
herſelf that ſhe loves another, and die at her feet. Yet 
no; I will not, added he: I ſhould deſerve my miſery, 
if I went to ſeek her, after ſhe has left me in ſuch a 
manner. No; I will not follow you, Zayde. I yield 
to your arguments, Alphonſo, and ſee I have nothing 
to do, but to finiſh, as ſoon as I can, the remainder cf 
a miſerable life, * 
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He ſeemed fixed in this reſolution, which ſomewhat 
quieted his ſpirits ; but his melancholy was ſuch, not- 
withſtanding, that it moved compaſſion ; he ſpent whole 
days in the places where he had ſeen Zayde, as if he 
were looking after her there, He kept his interpreter 
to teach him the Greek tongue; and though he was 
perſuaded he ſhould ſee Zayde no more, it was a pleaſure 
to him to know if he were to ſee her, he was able to un- 
derſtand her. In a ſhort time he learned that which 
coſt others ſeveral years. But when this employment 
was at an end, which had a ſort of relation to Zayde, 
he was more dejected than before. 

He often reflected upon the ſeverity of his fate; which, 
after it had overwhelmed him with ſo many troubles at 
Leon, made him feel one incomparably more touch- 
ing, in depriving him of the perſon, who was 
dearer alone to him than the fortune, the friend, and 
the miſtreſs he had loſt, As he was obſerving this un- 
happy difference between his paſt diſtreſſes and the pre- 
ſent, the promiſe he made Don Ol mond to let him hear 
from him, came into his mind; and as painful as it 
was to think on any thing but Zayde, he judged he 
owed this token of gratitude to a man, who had ex- 
preſſed ſo great a friendſſip to him. He would not in- 
form him exactly of the place where he was; and only 
ſent to deſire he would write to Tarragona; that his re- 
treat was not far off; that he was now without ambition, 
and had no more reſentment againſt Don Garcia, nor 
hatred to Ramirez, nor love for Nugna Bella, and yet 
that he was more wretched than when he left Leon. 

Alphonſo was moved at Gonſalvo's condition; he 
was never from him, and attempted all he could to mo- 
derate his affliction. Vou have loſt Zayde, ſaid he; 
and as unhappy as you are, there is one ſort of infelicity, 
at leaſt, of which you are ignorant. To be the cauſe 
of your own misfortunes, is an unhappineſs you have 
never known, and is what will torture me eternally, If 
it will be any conſolation, purſued he, to learn by my 

- example, 
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example, that you may ſtill be more unhappy than you 
are, I am willing to recite to you the accidents of 
life, whatever grief the ſad remembrance of them may 
give me. Gonſalvo could not forbear ſhewing ſuch a 
deſire to know what had obliged him to confine himſelf 
to a deſart, that to anſwer his curioſity, and convince 
him he was the more miſerable of the two, er 
thus began the hiſtory of his troubles. 


TRE HISTORY or ALPHONSO 
AND BELASIRE. 


You know, fir, that J am called Alphonſo Ximenes; 
and that my family has ſome luſtre in Spain, by 
being deſcended from the firſt Kings of Navarre, As I 
deſign only to make a relation of my laſt misfortunes, I 
will not preſent you with an account of my whole life. 
Several paſſages in it were remarkable enough; but 
fince, *till the time J am ſpeaking of, I had been un- 
happy merely by the fault of others, and not my own, 
J ſhall paſs them over, and only ſay, I have experienced 
an anguiſh equal to any thing which the treachery and 
inconſtancy of women is able to inflict. I was far from 
deſigning to love any woman, apd thought fuch engage- 
ments very uneaſy ; and though there were a great many 
beauties in the court, who would have been pleaſed with 
me, I had only that reſpect for them which is due to the 
ſex, My father, who was then living, wuned to ſee 
me married, from the chimera, which is ſo common to 
moſt people, of defiring to keep up their name. I had 
no averſion to marnage; but my knowledge of the 
women made me reſolve never to marry.a beauty ; and 
after having ſuffered ſo much by jealouſy, I had no mind 
- to 
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to run the hazard of feeling that of the lover and of the 
huſband together. I was in this diſpoſition, when my 
father told me one day, that Belaſire, the daughter of 
the count of Guevarre, was come to court: that ſhe was 
very conſiderable, both on account of her fortune and 
her birth, and that he was ambitious to have her for a 
daughter-in-law. His wiſh, I anſwer'd, was in vain; 
for 1 had heard of Belaſire before, and knew nobody 
had ever been able to pleaſe her ; that I knew alſo ſhe 


was handſome, which was enough to make me have no - 


thought of marrying her. He aſked me, whether I 
had ſeen her: I anſwered, that all the times of her 
coming to court I was abroad in the army, and I knew 
her only by report.---I deſire you will ſee her then, ſaid 
he; and if I were as certain of your being able to pleaſe 


her, as I am that ſhe will induce you to change your 


reſolution of never marrying a handſome woman, I 
ſhould have no doubt of your making her your own. 

A few days after I found Belafire with the queen : I 
deſired her name, not queſtioning but it was ſhe ; and 
the aſked me mine, believing alſo that I was Alphonſo. 
We both of us gueſſed what we had enquired, and 
readily gave one another our right names, and talked 
together with a freer air than became us in a firſt con- 
verſation. I found Belafire's perſon extremely charming, 
and her wit far beyond what I had imagined. -I was 
aſhamed, I told her, not to have known her ſooner ; but 
I ſhould be very glad to know her no longer, being ſenſible 
how extravagant it was to dream of pleaſing her, and 
how difficult not to deſire it; adding, that as hard as 
it was to come at her heart, I ſhould certainly form ſuch 
a deſign, if ſhe ever ceaſed to be handſome ; but while 
ſhe continued as ſhe was, I would not undertake it for 
my life. 1 begged her alſo to aſſure me, that it was 
impoſſible to gain her love, leſt a falſe hope ſhould be- 
tray me to alter my reſolution of never making my 
addreſſes to a beautiful woman. 

This 
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This converſation, which had ſomething unuſual in 
it, happened to pleaſe Belaſire. She ſpoke very favour- 
ably of me; and I ſpoke of her as of a perſon in whom 
I found a certain amiableneſs and merit ſuperior to other 
women. I enquired with the utmoſt care who were her 
admirers ; and was informed the count de Lare had been 
in love with her violently, that his paſſion had continued 
a long time, that he was killed in the army, having 
thrown himſelf headlong into danger, after he had loft 
all expectation of marrying her. I was told alſo ſeve- 
ral others had tried the experiment, but in vain ; and 
that it was now given over as a thing which every one 
was perſuaded could never be accompliſhed. This im- 
_ poſſibility, I have mentioned, made me apprehend a 
mighty pleaſure to myſelf in ſurmounting it. I had no 
deſign, however, to attempt it; but I ſaw Belaſire as often 
as I could; and as the court of Navarre is not ſo rigid 
as that of Leon, I eaſily found opportunities. 

I thought my converſation did not offend her, and 
that ſhe was pleaſed with my wit, becauſe ſhe found I 
was! ſufficiently convinced of her's. As ſhe had a con- 
fidence in me, which allowed me a perfect liberty of 
ſpeech, I entreated her to let me know the reaſons of 
her refuſing ſo inflexibly thoſe who had addreſſed her. 
I will anſwer you ſincerely, ſaid ſhe ; I was born with an 
Averſion to marriage, the bonds of it always ſeemed too 
ſevere. I thoughtit was only a precipitate paſſion which 
could blind people ſo far, as to neglect the reaſons which 
are againſt ſo troubleſome an engagement. You would 
not marry, added ſhe, for love ; and for my part, Ido 
not comprehend how one can marry without love, and 
without a love vehement and extreme; and I am ſo far 
from having a paſſion, that I never had ſo much as the 
leaſt inclination for any one. If I am not married 
therefore, Alphonſo, it is becauſe I never loved.---How, 
madam, replied I, did nobody ever pleaſe you? Did your 
heart never receive an impreſſion ? Was it never moved 
at the name and the fight of thoſe who adored you ? 


---No, 
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No, ſaid ſhe, I am a ſtranger to all ſentiments of 
love.---But not of jealouſy ſurely? cried I. Ves, even 
of jealouſy, ſaid ſhe,---Ah, madam, anſwered I, if it 
is ſo, I am convinced you never had an inclination for 
any,---It is true, ſaid ſhe, no one ever pleaſed me, nor 
have I found a temper which was engaging, or agreed 
with mine. 


I don't know what effect Belafire's words might have 


upon me, or whether I was not already in love with her 
without perceiving it; but the idea of a heart like hers, 
which had never been affected, carried in it ſomething ſo 
new and charming, that I was ſtruck, this very moment, 
with an ambition to acquire the glory of touching a 
mind, which all the world believed inſenſible. I was 
no longer the man, who had begun a converſation with- 
out deſign; I ran over in my thoughts all ſhe had told me; 
and fancied, that when ſhe ſaid ſhe never found a 
perſon who pleaſed her, I ſaw by her eyes ſhe eccepted 
me: in ſhort, T had hope enough to ſoothe mqinto love, 
and from this time I became more . of Bela- 
ſire, than J had ever been of any one beſide. 

I will not repeat how I adventured firit to let her 
know I loved her. As I had always converſed with 
her in a vein of raillery, it was not eafy to change my 
manner, and ſpeak in earneſt. However, this gave me 


room to ſay things, which I could not otherwiſe have 


preſumed to mention 'till after a long preparation, 
Thus I loved Belafire,* and was happy encugh to pleaſe 
her. I: was not long before ſhe confeſed the inclina- 
tion ſhe had for me, and even acquainted me wita the 
advance I had gained in her heart; and as ſhe concealed 
nothing which was to my advantage, ſhe alſo told me 
that which was otherwiſe. She did not believe; ſhe ſaid, 
that I loved her truly; and *till ſhe was better convinced 
of it, ſhe would never conſent to marry me. 

I could not expreſs my joy at this wonderful ſucceſs, 
and to ſee the embarraſſment ſhe was involved in, by a 
paſſion hitherto unknown, How tranſporting was it to 
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know the confuſion Belaſire was under, to find ſhe was 
no longer miſtreſs of herſelf, and that ſhe had ſenti- 
ments in her breaſt which ſhe could not controul. I 
felt a rapture in this beginning beyond imagination; 
and he who never taſted the pleaſure of kindling an ex- 
travagant paſſion in a heart which had not experienced 
the gentleſt impreſſion before, may juſtly ſay he is a 
ſtranger to the true pleaſures of love. If I had an ex- 
quifite delight in diſcovering Belafire's tenderneſs to me, 
her doubting my love, and the impoſſibility I thought 
there was of ſatisfying her of it, gave me extreme diſ- 
turbance. This inqujetude brought back to my mind 
the opinion I had always entertained in regard to mar- 
riage; I was plunging, I ſaw, into the misfortunes I 
had ſo much feared, and ſhould not be able to convince 
Belafire that I loved her ; or if I did, and if ſhe had a 
real affection for me, I ſhould yet be expoſed to the un- 
happineſs of having her love decline. Marriage, ſaid I, 
will leſſer. her paſſion, and ſhe will love me only, out of 
duty; and perhaps ſhe may fancy another : in a word, 

I repreſented to myſelf the miſery of jealouſy in ſuch a 
manner, that as much as I admired Belaſire, I reſolved 
to preſs the matter no farther, and preferred the pain of 
living without her, to that of living with her and not 

being loved. 

 . Belafire was ſoon in the ſame perplexities of mind as 
myſelf : we opened our thoughts freely to each other, 
and talked about the reaſons we had never to become 
related. Several times we reſolved to break off our ac- 
quaintance, and took leave with a deſign to execute our 
reſolution ; but our reſolution was ſo weak, and our 


anclinations ſo ſtrong, that the moment we parted, we - 


thought of nothing but how to meet again. After a 
long, wavering on either fide, I removed Belafire's 
ſcruples, and ſhe quieted mine; ſhe promiſed to conſent 
to our marriage, as ſoon as thoſe upon whom we de- 
pended, had ſettled the neceſſary meaſures. Before it 


could be inzſhed, her father was obliged to leave the 
court, 
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court, being ſent to the frontiers by the king, to ſign a 


treaty with the Moors; and we were forced to wait his 
return. In the mean time, Iwas the happieſt man in the 
world; I regarded nothing but Belaſire; I loved her 
paſſionately, and admired her beyond all women, and 
thought I was at the point of poſſeſſing her for ever. 

I viſited her with all the freedom of a man, who was 
ſhortly to be her huſband ; when one day my Evil Genius 
put me upon deſiring of her the hiſtory of the ſteps her 
former lovers had taken to gain her favour ; becauſe it 
would be a pleaſure to me, to ſee the difference between 
her behaviour towards them and towards myſelf. She 
repeated their names, and told me all the methods they 
had purſued; adding, that thoſe who perſevered the 
longeſt, were thoſe ſhe moſt diſliked ; and that the count 
de Lare, who had loved her to his death, never pleafed 
her at all, I know not why, but after I heard this, I 
had more curioſity about the count than about all the 
others. His extraordinary conſtancy ſtruck my mind; 
and I begged her to relate every particular which g d 
between them: ſhe did; and though ſhe ſaid nothing 
which could give me offence, a kind of jealouſy ſprung 
up in my heart. I perceived, that if ſhe had expreſſed 
no affection for him, yet ſhe had ſhewn at leaſt a wonder- 
ful eſteem ; and I ſuſpected ſhe had not declared all her_ 
ſentiments concerning him. I would not ſpeak my 
thoughts, but withdrew in more diſturbance than uſual, 
I flept little, and had no reſt until I ſaw her again the 
next day, and made her repeat the ſtory. It was im- 
poſſible ſhe ſhould have mentioned at firſt all the circum- 
ſtances of a paſſion which had continued ſeveral years; 
accordingly ſhe told me things now, which ſhe omitted 
before, and which I believed ſhe had concealed out of 
deſign. I aſked her a thouſand queſtions, and intreated 
her upon my knees to anſwer them ſincerely : but though 
her anſwers were ſuch as I wiſhed, I fancied they were only 
framed to humour me; and if ſhe told me ſome things 
waich were in favour of the count, I concluded ſhe kept 
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many more concealed ; in ſhort, jealouſy with all its 
horrors took poſſeſſion of my ſoul. I now ſuffered her to 
have no reſt; I could no longer talk to her of love; all 
my converſation ran upon the count de Lare, and I vas 
almoſt diſtracted for having revived his actions in her 
mind. I reſolved to mention him no more, but I was 
perpetually recollecting ſcme circumſtance or other 
which I wanted to have explained ; and whenever this 
diſcourſe was begun, it was a labyrinth which I could 
not get out of; and I was equally eager to ſpeak of him 
and to forbear, 

I paſſed whole nights without ſleep. Belaſire ap- 
* Peared to me no longer the ſame perſon. What was the 
charm, ſaid I, which kindled up my paſſion ? Was it not 
the notion that Belaſire never loved any one before? 
And yet, by all ſhe herſelf has told me, ſhe could cer- 
tainly have no averſion to the count de Lare. She has 
expreſſed too great an eſteem for him, and treated him 
too civilly; and unleſs ſhe had loved him, ſhe would 
have hated him for his tedious ſolicitations. No, Belaſire, 
you have deceived me; I adored you as one who had 
never loved ; it was this gave birth to my affection ; 
but you are ſuch no more; and it is juſt I ſhould recall 
all my former fondneſs, Yet if ſhe told me true, -re- 
plied I, what an injuſtice do J offer her! and how much 
do I injure myſelf in renouncing the pleaſure I ſhould 
have in being loved by her ? 
I refolved to talk with her once more, imagining I 
could explain to her what it was which made me un- 
eaſy more exactly, and clear up the whole affair with her 
in ſo happy a manner, as to leave no ſuſpicion. I did 
as I reſolved ; but this time of ſpeaking was not the laſt; 
for the next day I reſumed the diſcourſe with more 
warmth than before; and Belaſire, who had ſhevn an 
unparalleled patience and goodneſs till now, and had 
borne all my ſurmiſes, and laboured to remove them, 
began to be wearied with the continuance of a jealouſy 


ſo violent and ill- ſupported. 
Alphonſo, 
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Alphonſo, ſaid ſhe to me one day, I ſee plalaly theſe 
fancies you have entertained are going to extinguiſh your 
love; but you mult alſo remember, they will infallibly 
deſtroy mine. Conſider, I conjure you, about what it 
is you torture me, and about what you torture yourſelf, 
It is about a dead man, whom you cannot believe I 
loved, ſince I did not marry him; for if I had loved 
him, my relations would have willingly conſented to the 
match, and there was nothing to oppoſe it.---I am in- 
deed, madam, anſwered I, jealous of a dead man, and 
it is this which makes me deſperate ; for if the count w *. 


living, I could judge by your mutual behaviour at pre- 


ſent, of what is paſſed, and your conduct to me might 


_ convince me you did not love him. I might then have 


the pleaſure, by marrying you, to deprive him of the 
hope you had ſecretly given him, notwithilanding all 
your profeſſions to me of the contrary. But he is dead, 
and perhaps died perſuaded that you would have love] 
him, if he had lived. Ah, Belafire, I cannot be happy 
whenever I think another perſon beſides me, has been 
able to flatter himſelf that you loved him.---But Al- 
phonſo, ſaid ſhe, if I loved him, why did I not marry 
him ?---Becauſe, I replied, you did not love him enough 
for that, and the reluctance you have to marriage could 
not be overcome by a moderate paſſion, I am well per- 
ſuaded you love me better than you did the count de 
Lare; yet the love you had for him, as little as it WW, 
ruins all my peace: I am no longer the only man Who 
has pleaſed you; I am no longer the firſt who ſhewed you 
what it is to love; your heart has been affected by a 
former impreſſion : in ſhort, madam, the circumftance 
which produced my happineſs is vaniſhed, and you no 
more appear of that invaluable price in my eyes. 

But how have you been able to be eaty, Alphonſo, 
ſaid ſhe, with others whom you loved ? I would fain 
know whether you found in them a heart unacquainted 
with a former paſſion.---I never propoſed it, madam, I 
replied, nor hoped to find it among them. I did not 
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ſuppoſe them incapable of loving others beſide myſelf ; 
I was contented with believing they had never loved any 
ſo well. But, madam, the caſe is different with reſpect 
to you; I always regarded you as one unacquainted with 
the paſſion of love, and who would not have known it but 
for me; and it was a pride and delight to me at once, 
to be able to make ſo extraordinary a conqueſt : for 
pity's ſoke, therefore, leave me no longer in this uncer- 
tainty ; but if you have ſuppreſſed any thing relating to the 
count de Lare, declare it ; for the merit of confeiling it, 
ard your ſincerity will afford me ſome conſolation per- 
haps under what I hall hear, Clear up my ſuſpicions, 
and ſufter me not to ſet a value upon you higher than I 
ought, or at leaft than you deſerve. 

If you have not loſt your reaſon, ſaid Belaſire, you 
may ſee plainly, that ſince I have not ſatisfied you, 
I never ſhall be able to do it. Had I loved the 
count de Lare, nothing could have made me diſ- 
own it; for I ſhould think it a crime to diſclaim 
my opinion of a man who had deſerved it, after his 
death. Reſt ſecure then, Alphonſo, I never knew any 
perſon who had it in his power to give you the leaſt 
uneaſineſs.---Convince me of this, madam, cned I; 
repeat it a thouſand times ; give it me in writing, and 
reſtore to me the exquiſite pleaſure of loving you, as T 
wiſh to do ; and above all, pardon me the torture I have 
preſumed to create you. I afflict myſelf more than you, 
and if the condition I am in could be prevented, 1 
would gladly do it with the loſs of my life. 

Theſe laſt words made an impreſſion upon Belaſire; 
ſhe ſaw I was not maſter of my own ſentiments ; and 


. promiſed to put down in writing all her thoughts and 


actions relating to the count de Lare. Though I had 
heard the ſtory from her mouth over and over, it pleaſed 
me to think I ſhould now read it in writing by her own 
hand. The next day ſhe performed her promiſe, and 
— ſent me an exact relation of all the count de Lare's be- 


\ haviour, and the meaſures he had uſed to cure his paſ- 
ſion, 
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ſion, and the reaſons which might ſatisfy me that what 
ſhe had told me was true. 

The whole was expreſſed in ſuch a manner, as ought 
to have ſilenced my capricious fancies for ever; but it 
had a contrary effect. I began to be enraged at myſelf 
for obliging Belaſire to employ ſo much time in thinking 
upon the count de Lare. Thoſe parts of her paper 
where ſhe entered into particulars were inſupportable to 
me, as ſhewing how well ſhe preſerved in memory the 
actions of a man who was indifferent to her; and when 
ſhe was more general and ſhort, I believed there had 
been ſome circumſtances, which ſhe had not dared to 
diſcloſe ; in ſhort, I turned it all topoifon, and went to 
viſit her ten times more provoked and deſperate. 

She, who knew what reaſon J had to be fatisfied, 
was offended at my unjuſt reſentments, and gave me to 
underſtand it with more warmth than ever. As angry 
as I was, I made the beſt excuſe I could, being ſenſible 
I had wronged her; but it was not in my power to ex- 
erciſe diſcretion. I told her, the extreme delicateneſs I 
ſhewed about her ſentiments concerning the count de 
Lare, was a demonſtration of my afſſection and eſteem 
for her; that it was only the infinite value I jet upon 
her heart, which produced ſuch violent fears of its having 
received any ſmall impreſſion from another: in ſhort, I 
ſaid all I could imagine to juſtify my jealouſy ; but 
Belafire did not approve my defence. What I men- 
tioned, ſhe told me, might occaſion ſome light concern, 
but ſo perſiſting a ſuſpicion could ariſe only from my bad 
and ungovernable temper ; that I made her in pain for 
the future part of her life; and if I continued thus, 
ſhe ſhould be obliged to change her mind, 

I trembled at theſe-menaces, and throwing myſelf at 
her knees, proteſted ſhe ſhould hear of my uneaſineſs 
no more; and indeed I thought I ſhould be able to 
ſubdue it ; but this laſted only for a few days. a 

I had contracted an intimate friendſhip with a man 
of quality, catted Don Manric, whoſe merit was equal 
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to the ſweetneſs of his manners. The union there was 
between us, introduced one allo between him and 
Belaſire: I was not diſpleaſed at their acquaintance ; 
but on the contrary took a delight to promote it. He 
had obſerved me ſeveral times in my froward fits, and 
though I kept no ſecret from him, yet I was ſo aſhamed 
of this fooliſh imagination, that I could not let him 
know it. He came in one day to ſee Belaſire, when I 
had been more extravagant upon this ſubje& than uſual; 
and ſhe was more than ordinarily tired with my fantaſti- 
cal jealouſy, Don Manric diſcerned by our looks, that 

we had been diſputing; I had always begged her not to 
diſcover my weakneſs to him, and repeated my requeſt 
when he was coming in; but ſhe was willing to ſhame 
me, and without giving me time to prevent her, told him 
the occaſion of my diſturbance, He ſeemed aſtoniſhed, 
and thought it ſo groundleſs, and reproached me for it 
ſo ſeverely, that he cut me to the heart. You may judge 
by this, whether I had not urged her too far, and how 
violent a difÞoſition I had to be jealous. 

By the manner of his cenſuring me, he ſeemed to have 
been pre- inſtructed by Belafire. I ſaw I had exceeded 
the bounds of reaſon, but till I conceived I ought not 
to be condemned abſolutely, at leaſt not by one who 
was in love with Belafire : for I imagined Don Manric 
was io hizaſelf, and had been for ſome time, and that 
he thought my being loved by her again was ſuch a hap- 
pineſs, that I could have no occaſion to complain, if 
the had once had a kindneſs for another. I fancied alſo 
| Belafire was ſufficiently aware that Don Manric's regard 
to her was ſomething more than friendſhip, and that, 
according to the common infirmity of women, ſhe was 
not ill-pleaſed at it; and without ſuſpeRing her being 

unfaithſul to me, I was jealous of her intimacy with a 

man whom ſhe might apprehend to be her lover. Bela- 

/ fire and Don Manric, who ſaw me fo diſcompoſed, 
were very far from divining the cauſe of my perplexity. 
They tried to relieve me by all the arguments they could 

; invent, 
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invent, but what they ſaid madded me the more. I 
left them; and when I was alone, the new misfortune I 
had incurred, appeared to me infinitely beyond the 
former. I then perceived I had been a fool to fear a 
man who could hurt me no longer; and that I ought to 
dread Don Manric on every account. He was grace- 
ful, and Belaſire had a great eſteem and friendſhip for 
him : ſhe ſaw him often ; ſhe was weary of my caprices 
and reſentments ; ſhe — to unburthen herſelf to 
him, and inſenſibly to admit him into the place I had 
poſſeſſed in her heart. In ſhort, I was more in pain for 
Don Manric than I had ever been for the count de Lare. 
I knew indeed he was in love with another, and had 
been for a long while; but ſhe was ſo inferior to Belaſire, 
that I could have no ſecurity from that paſſion. 

As it was my deſtiny that I was not able entirely to 
abandon myſelf to my ſuſpicions, and had ſtill reflection 
enough remaining to keep me unreſolved, I was not ſa 
unjuſt as to believe Don Manric made it his endeavour to 
deprive me of Belaſire. I ſuppoſed he might becom: 
enamoured of her without knowing or deiigning it; 
and that for the ſake of our friendſhip he might labour 
to overcome ſuch an inclination, and by not ſpeaking 
of it to her, he might let her ſee he had no expeQation 
of ſucceſs, I thouglit I had no reaſon to be offended at 
him, ſince his regard to me refrained him from declar- 
ing himſelf. And as I had been jealous of a dead nhran, 
without knowing whether I had grounds for it or no, I 
was now jealous of my friend, and looked upon him as 
my rival, without thinking I had ſufficient cauſe to.hate 
him. It is needleſs to tell you what I felt from ſo ſtrange 
a ſituation of mind; you will readily imagine it. When 
I met Don M anric, J excuſed my concealing from him 
my uneaſineſs about the count de Lare; but ſaid not a 
word to him of my new ſuſpicion, I never mentioned 
it neither to Belaſire, leſt it might forfeit me her favour 
af ſhe knew it. An] as I was ſatisfied ſhe loved me very 
well, 1 believed, if I could command myſelf not to ap 
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ar fanciful and indiſcreet, ſhe would never leave me 
for Don Manric; and thus my intereſt obliged me not 
to let my jealouſy appear. I begged pardon alſo of 
Belaſire, and aſſured her I was perfectly eome to my 
ſenſes, and was haunted with my chimera's no more. 
She was extremely pleaſed to hear it, though by her 
exact knowledge of my temper, ſhe clearly diſcerned L 
was not ſo eaſy as I would ſeem to be. 

Don Manric continued to viſit her, as before; and 
the rather, becauſe of the mutual confidence there was 
between them about the affair of my unreaſonable ſuſ- 
picion. As Belaſire had obſerved I was diſpleaſed at her 
ſpeaking of it to him, ſhe never touched upon it again 
in my preſence ; but whenever ſhe found me diſturbed, 

ſhe made her complaint to him, and defired him to aſſiſt 
her to pacify me, It was my misfortune to ſee her break 
off diſcourſe with him two or three times as I was com- 
Ing into the room; you will imagine what an effect ſuch 
an accident muſt have upon a mind fo jealous as mine. 
However, I ſaw ſo much tenderneſs in Belafire's heart to 
me, and ſhe ſeemed ſo joyed whenever ſhe found me 
chearful, that I could not perſuade myſelf ſhe loved Don 
Manric enough, to have a defign on foot with him ; 
nor that Don Manric, who meant only to prevent my 
embroiling myſelf with her, entertained a thought of 
practiſing upon her affections; yet I was not able to de- 
termine what ſentiments he had towards her, or ſhe 
with reſpe& to him ; and very often I did not know my 
own; in ſhort, I was in the moſt wretched condition a 
man ever experienced. 

Coming in one day as ſhe was talking ſoftly to Don 
Manric, I fancied ſhe did not ſuſpect I obſerved it; and 
it came into my mind, that ſhe had often told me, while 

I teized her about the affair of the count de Lare, that 
ſhe would make me jealous of a living man, in order to 
cure my jealouſy concerning one who was dead. I 
thought it was to fulfil her threatening, that ſhe ated 
thus with Don Manric, and would ſeem to me to have 

| N ſecrets 
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ſecrets with him : this ſuppoſition leſſened my concern ; 


and for ſeveral days I faid nothing to her about it, but | 


at laſt reſolved to ſpeak, 

I went to her with this intention, and falling upon 
my knees before her --- I muſt acknowledge, madam, 
ſaid I, that the defign you had to torture me, has ſuc- 
ceeded. You have given me all the inquietude you can 
with; and have mace me feel, as you ſeveral times pro- 
miſed me, it is far more terrible to be jealous of a living 
man, than of a dead one. I deſerved indeed to be pa- 
niſhed for my folly ; but I am puniſhed too much; and 
if you knew what I have ſuffered by theſe things, which 
J believe you have done with this defign, you would ſee 
it is in your power to make me unhappy whenever you 
pleaſe.---What is it you mean, Alphonſo? anſwered 
Belafire z you imagine I have contrived to give you 
jealouſy, and do not you know I have endured too much 
by what you have had already in my deſpite, to deſire 
to create you more?---Ah! madam, ſaid I, do not go 
on to grieve me; I have ſuffered enough for once; and 
though I am ſenſible the manner of your converſing with 
Don Manrie was intended only to execute the menaces 
you denounced againſt me, it has given me inexpreſſi- 
ble ſorrow.---You have loſt your reaſon, Alphonſo, re- 
plied Belaſire, or elſe you do this on purpoſe to trouble 
me, as you ſay I have contmved to torture you. You 
can never perſuade me, it was in my thoughts to make 
you- jealous, or that you could poſſibly be ſo. But, 
added ſhe, looking upon me, after having been jealous 


of a dead man whom I did not love, L would fain have 


you be jealous of a living one who dees not love me. 
--- How, madam, anſwered I, had you no intention to 
make me jealous of Don Manric ? Have you merely fol- 
lowed your inclination in treating him as you have done? 
Was it not ſor the ſake of giving me ſuſpicion that 


you broke off talking with him, and changed' the | 
- diſcourſe * upen my coming in? Ah! madam; if 


it is ſo, I am mcre unhappy than 1 — 


of and. 


* 
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and am the moſt unfortunate man in the whole 
world. --- You are not the moſt unfortunate, ſaid 
Belaſire, but you are the moſt unreaſonable, and if I 


were to follow my judgment, I ſhould break with you 


vtterly, and never ſee you again while I lived. But 
Alphonſo, continued ſhe, is it poſſible you ſhould be 
Jealous of Don Manric ?---And how ſhould I not, ma- 
dam? anſwered I, when I ſee you carry on a correſ- 


Pondence with him which you conceal from me ?---I 


conceal jt, ſaid ſhe, becauſe you were offended when I 
poke to him of your caprices, and I was unwilling to 
let you underſtand I talked with him upon this unplea- 
ſing ſubject, and of the vexation it cauſed me. Do you 
complain, madam, returned I, of my temper to my ri- 


val, and yet think I have done amiſs in being jealous ? 


---I complained of it to your friend, ſaid ſhe, not to 

ur rival.---Don Manric is my rival, cried I; nor are 
you able, I believe, to deny it.---And for my part, ſaid 
ſhe, I do not think you dare to tell me he is, knowing, 
as you do, that for whole days together he talks to me 
only about yourſelf.-—I do not indeed, ſaid I, ſuſpect 
Don Manric tries to ruin me with you ; but he may love 
you notwithſtanding. I believe alſo he never mentions 


his love; but as you behave to him, he will declare it 


very ſoon, and the hope your conduct will inſpire into 
bim, will eaſily help him to overcome the ſcruples which 
may ariſe from our friendſhip.---Is it poſſible a man can 
loſe his underſtanding to that degree? cried Belaſire. 
Do you conſider your words? Don Manric, you ſay, 
peaks to me on your behalf: and is in love with me, and 
yet never ſpeaks in favour of himſelf. Can you ſup- 
poſe ſuch wild improbabilities? Do not you believe I 
love you, and that Don Manric loves you alſo ?---Yes, 
madam, I replied, I believe both.---How can you ima- 
gine then, faid the, I love you, and love Don Manric 
too and that Non Manric loves me, and loves you 
Rkewiſe ? Alphonſe, you diſpleaſe me mortally by ſhew- 


ing ſuch an — I fee it is an incurable 


evil; 
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evil; and that if I reſolve to marry you, I muſt at the 
ſame time reſolve to be the moſt wretched woman living. 
I certainly love you very well ; but not well enough to 
purchaſe you at ſuch a price, The jealouſies of lovers are 
always tireſome, but thoſe of a huſband are both tire- 
ſome and dangerous. You place what I ſhould ſuffer, if 
I had married you, ſo clearly before my eyes, that I be- 
lieve I ſhall never conſent. I love you too much not to 
be deeply touched to ſee I ſhall not paſs my life with 
you, as I hoped to do: leave me alone, I beſeech you; 
your words and your ſight ſerve only to inflame my 
ief, 
Thus ſaying, ſne turned away without ſtaying for 
my reply ; and going into her cloſet, locked the door, 
and refuſed to open it, notwithſtanding all my intreaties. 
I was forced to return home in ſuch confuſion and de- 
ſpair, that I wonder I did not loſe the ſmall remains of 
reaſon I had yet retain'd. I went to Belaſire the next 
day, and found her very dejected; ſhe ſpoke to me 
mildly and even with kindneſs, but let fall no expreſſion 
which could make me fear ſhe intended to forſake me. 
I fancied ſhe might try to take ſuch a reſolution, and, 
as one is ready to flatter one's ſelf, I believed ſhe would 
ſoon entertain other thoughts. I begged pardon for my 
weakneſſes, as I had done a hundred times before; and 
defired her to ſay nothing to Don Manric ; and con- 
jured her, upon my knees, to alter her behaviour 40 
him, and no longer uſe him ſo well as to make me un- 
eaſy. TI will not mention your folly, ſaid ſhe, to Don 
Manric, but I ſhall change nothing in my manner of 
converſing with him. If he had a love for me, I would 
never ſee him, but he has only friendſhip; you know 
yourſelf he loves another: I efteem and honour him; 
you conſented I ſhould ; to be offended at it therefore 
is abſurd and extravagant: and if I ſhould ſatisfy you 
about him, you would quickly bein the ſame condition 
on account of ſome other perſon, as youare now upon his, 


For 
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For this reaſon you muſt not think to make me alter my 
conduct, for it is certain I never ſhall. 

F am willing to believe, anſwered I, that all you ſay 
is true, and that you do not think Don Manric loves 
you; but I believe he does, madam, and that is ſuffi- 
cient. I know you have only a friendſhip for him; but 
it is a ſort of friendſhip ſo tender and ſo full of confi- 
dence, eſteem and approbation, that though it may not 

from love, I have cauſe to be jealous, and fear 
it ſhould take up too great a portion of your heart. 
Your refuſal to change your carriage towards him, ſhews 
I dread him juſtly.---To convince you, ſaid ſhe, that I 
refuſe it not on his account, but wholly upon your own, 
if you ſhould require me not to ſee the man whom I moſt 
deſpiſed, I would deny you, as I have done to break 
off my friendſhip to Don Manric.---I believe it, madam, 
faid I; but it is not the man you deſpiſe moſt, of whom 
I am jealous ; it 1s a man whom you love well enough 
to prefer him to my repoſe. I ſuſpect you neither of 
infirmity nor change; but I own, I cannot bear you 
ſhould have affectionate ſentiments for any one beſides 
myſelf. I confeſs alfo, it ſtabs. me to the heart, to ſee 
you do not diſlike Don Manric, when you know he loves 
you; and I think the happineſs of loving you without 
being hated by you, ought to belong to me alone. 
Allow me that which I have requeſted, and conſider how 
far this jealouſy is from deſerving your diſpleaſure. To 
theſe words I added all the expreſſions I could invent 
to obtain the thing I wiſhed ; but it was utterly im- 
poſſible. 

A conſiderable ſpace of time paſſed after this, during 
which I grew more and more jealous of Don Manric ; 
but I governed myſelf fo far as to hide it from him; 
and Belafire had the prudence not to ſpeak to him of it, 
but made him believe my uneaſineſs aroſe only from the 
affair of the count de Lare. However, ſhe did not alter 
her conduct with Don Manric, and as he was ignorant 
of my ſentiments, he converſed with her as formerly 3 ; 

and. 
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and thus my jealouſy increaſed,- and came to ſuch a 
height, that I perſecuted Belaſire inceſſantly. 

After this vexation had continued a long time, and 
this beautiful creature had in vain endeavoured to cure me 
of my frenzy, I heard for two days together that ſhe was 
ill, and in a condition very different from that in which 
left her. The third day ſhe ſent for me. I went to 
her, and found her in a deep melancholy, which I ap- 
prehended was her diſtemper. She made me fit down 
by the fide of her couch upon which ſhe was lying, and 
after ſome moments filence,--- Alphonſo, ſaid ſhe, I be- 
lieve you ſee plainly that I have tried for ſome time to 
take up a reſolution to diſengage myſelf from you. 
Whatever reaſons I had to determine me to do it, I do 
not think I ſhould have been able to accompliſh it, if 
you had not given me power by thoſe extraordinary in- 
ſirmities you have fhewn. If they had been only in a 
moderate degree, and I could have perſuaded myſelf it 
was poſſible to recover you from them by good conduct 
on my part, how auſtere and cautious ſoever it had been, 
the paſſion I have for you would have cauſed me to em- 
| brace it with joy. But as I perceive this malady of your 
mind is beyond a remedy, and that when you find no 
* ſubje& to torture yourſelf about, you make occaſions 
from things which never were, and which wil never 
be, I am conſtrained, both for your repoſe and my own, 
to acquaint: you that I am abſolutely reſolved to break. 
with you, and not to marry you. I muſt tell you alſo, 
ſince this will be the laſt converſation we ſhall have to- 
gether, that I have no inclination for any perſon beſide 
yourſelf ; and that ydu alone have been capable of affect- 
ing me. But ſince you have confirmed me in the opinion 
I had, that it is impoſſible to be happy in loving any 
one; you, who are the only man I have found deſerving 
to be loved; reſt aſſured I will love none, and that the 
impreſſion you have made in my heart is the only one it 
has known, or will ever receive. I deſire alſo you will 
not imagine I have too great a friendſhip for Don Man- 
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ric; I refuſed to alter my deportment towards him, 
merely to ſee whether your reaſon would not return to 
you, and to have an opportunity of giving myſelf back 
to your arms, if I had underſtood your temper could 
admit a cure; but I have not been ſo happy. This alone 
was the reaſon of my not complying with your requeſt; 
this reaſon is now ceaſed ; I ſacrifice Don Manric to 
you, and have intreated him to ſee me no more. I beg 
pardon for difcovering your jealouſy to him; but I could 
not avoid it, and he would have learned it from our ſe- 
paration, My father arrived here yeſterday in the 
evening; I told him my reſolution, and he is gone at 
my requeſt to impart it to your father. 'Think not then, 
Alphonſo, to make me change my mind ; I have done 
what will fix this deſign before I let you know it. I de- 
layed it as long as I could, and perhaps more out of love 
to myſelf, than to you. Reſt aſſured no one will ever 
be loved ſo ſolely, and fo faithfully as you have been. 

\ I cannot tell whether Belaſire ſpoke farther ; but as 
my conſternation was ſo great when ſhe firſt began, that 
I had not power to interrupt- her, my ſpirits failed at 
the laſt expreſſions ; I fainted away, and what ſhe or the 
ſervants did, I know not; but when I recovercd 1 
found myſelf in my own bed, and Don Manric by me, 
with all the actions of a man in as much deſpair as my- = 
ſelf. | * 

When we were alone, he omitted nothing to juſtify 
himſelf from the ſuſpicions I had entertained of him, 
and to expreſs his grief at being the innocent cauſe of 
my misfortune, As he loved me heartily, he was ex- 
tremely moved at my condition, I fell very ill; and 
was convinced, but too late, of the injuſtice I had done 
my friend. I conjured him to forgive me, and to wait 
upon Belafire from me, and beg pardon of her, and en- 
deavour to move her heart. He went to her houſe, and 

- was told ſhe could not be ſeen ; he called there again 
every day, while I lay ill, but equally in vain, As ſoon 
as I was able to walk, I went thither myſelf, and hag 
the 
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the ſame anſwer; and the ſecond time I called, one of 
her women told me from her, that I ſhould come no 
more, for ſhe would not ſee me. When I found there 
was no hope of ſeeing Belaſire, I thought I ſhould have 
expired. I always believed her great affection to me 
would have reconciled her, if I could but ſpeak with 
her; but ſince ſhe would not grant me a hearing, I was 
- wholly in deſpair; and the deſpair of poſſeſſing Belaſire 
was certainly inſupportable to one who appeared to be 
ſo near it, and loved her ſo exceſſively, I attempted by 
all means imaginable to get to her; but ſhe ſhunned me 
ſo ſtudiouſly, and kept ſo retired, that it was utterly 
impoſſible to do it. 

All the conſolation I had, was to go and paſs the night 
under her window ; but I never had the pleaſure to find 
it open. One day I fancied I heard it open as I walked 
below ; and the next day I thought the ſame ; in ſhort, 
I flattered myſelf that Belaſire had a mind to look at me 
without being ſeen, and that ſhe came up to the window, 
when ſhe heard me going away. I reſolved therefore to 
ſeem to depart at my uſual hour, and to come back im- 
mediately in order to try if I could diſcover her. I did 
as I deſigned ; I walked down: to the end of the ſtreet, 
as if I was going home, and heard the window open diſ- 
tinscdly; I returned in an inſtant, and imagined I ſaw 
Belaſire; but as I approached, I perceived a man creep- 
ing up cloſe to the wall under the window, as if he would 
conceal nimſelf, I know not how, but in ſpite of the 
darkneſs of the night, I thought it was Don Manric: 
this made me frantic; I believed Belaſire loved him, 
that he was come thither to talk with her, and that ſhe 
opened the window for him; in a word, I concluded I 
owed the loſs of Belaſire to him. In this agitation I 
drew, and we began to fight with fury ; I found I had 
wounded him in two places, but he continued to defend 
himſelf. At the noiſe of -our ſwords, or by Belafire's 
orders, there came ſome out of the houſe to part us. 
Don Manric knew me by the light of the torches ; he 
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ſtarted back ſome paces ; and I advanced tq ſeize his 
ſword, but he dropped it, and with a feeble voice,---Is it 
you, ſays he, Alphonſo? And is it poſſible I ſhould be 
unfortunate enough to engage with you ?-- Traitor, cried 
J, it is I who will take your life; for you deprive me 
of Belaſire, and paſs the nights at her window, which 
is cloſe ſhut to me. 

Don Manric, who was leaning againſt the wall, ſup- 
ported by fome perſons, not having ſtrength to ſtand, 

looked on me with eyes full of tears.--I am very unhappy, 

ſaid he, always to make you uneaſy ; but I have this 
comfort under my cruel deſtiny, that I loſe my life by 
your hands. I am dying, and the condition I am in, 
ought to ſatisfy you of the truth of my words. I ſwear 
to you, I never had a thought of Belaſire, which could 
give you offence. The love I had to another, and 
which I did not hide from you, brought me out to-night; 
T thought I was watched; I thought I was purſued; I 
ran very faſt, and having turned though ſeveral ſtree is, 
topped where you diſcovered me, not knowing it was 
Belaſire's lodging. This is the truth, my dear Alphonſo 
1 conjure you not to afflict yourſelf for my death; I 
forgive you with my whole heart, continued he, hold- 
ing out his arms to embrace me ; when his ſpirits failing, 
he ſunk down in their hands who ſuſtained him. 

Words cannot expreſs what I then conceived, and the 
rage I had againſt myſelf: ſeveral times I reſolved to 
run my ſword through my body, eſpecially when I ſaw 
Don Manric expire. I was led off from him: and the 
count de Guevarre, Belaſire's father, who came out at 
hearing Don Manric's name and mine, had me home, 
and put me into my father's hands. I was never left 
alone, becauſe of the deſperation I was in ; but the care 
to watch me had been ineffectual, if my morals had 
allowed me to put an end to my own life. The grief 
I Knew Belaſire would receive from an accident which 
happened on her account, and the noiſe it would * 
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in the court, plunged me in deſpair; and when I 
conſidered that all the miſery ſhe would ſuffer, and 
all I was myſelf overwhelmed with, proceeded wholly 
from my -own fault, I was in a fury not to be 
imagined, > 
The count de Guevarre, who had retained a great 
friendſhip for me, came to ſee me often. He forgave 
me this unhappy action, on account of my paſhon for 
his daughter. I learned by him that ſhe was inconſo- 
lable, and that her ſorrow kept no bounds. I under- 
ſtood her temper, and how delicate ſhe was in her repu- 
tation, well enough to know, without being told, what 
ſhe muſt feel by ſo dreadful an adventure. Some days 
after, I heard a ſervant of Belaſire's had a meſſage 
to me from her. I was in tranſports at fo dear a name; 
I ſent for him in, and he delivered me the following 
letter. 
R ſeparation has made the world ſo inſupport- 
* able to me, that I can no longer live in it with 
*« pleaſure; and this late accident has wounded my re- 
% putation ſo deeply, that I cannot continue in it 
« with honour, I am going to retire to a place, where 
* I ſhall not have the ſhame of hearing the different 
«« joadgments which are paſſed upon me. It was the 
opinion you entertained of me, which has occaſioned 
all my ſorrows. Yet I could not reſolve to depart 
without bidding you adieu, and confeſſing to you, that 
*« I love you ſtill, as unreaſonable as you may be. The 
«« affection I have for you, and the remembrance of that 
% you have had for me, will be all the ſacrifice I have 
* to make to God, in dedicating myſelf to his ſervice. 
* The auſtere life I am going to embrace, ſeems plea- 
*«« ſant to me; for nothing can be hard, after having 
„ endured the pain of rending myſelf from him who 
* loves me, and whom I loved beyond all things. I 
** muſt acquaint you alſo, that the reſolution I have 
taken 
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« taken will be able to place me out of the power of the 


4 inclination I have for y you ; and that ſince our parting, 


«« whenever you appeared in that place where you cau- 
% ſed ſo much confuſion, I was prepared to have ſpoke 
* to you, and told you I could not live without you, 
« And I do not know whether I ſhould not have told 
« you of it that evening you attacked Don Manric, 
« and gave new proofs of thoſe ſuſpicions which have 
«« produced all our misfortunes. Adieu, Alphonſo! 
% Think of me ſometimes, and, for my repbſe, with I 
1% may never think of you.“ 


There wanted nothing to finiſh my diſtreſs, but to 
know Belaſire loved me till ; and perhaps would have 
received me again, if it had not been for my laſt ex- 
travagance ; and that the ſame accident which had drawn 
me to kill my beſt friend, had loſt me my miſtreſs, and 
forced her to make herſelf miſerable for the remainder 
of her life. 

I aſked him who brought me the letter, where Be- 
laſire was; he told me ſhe was conducted to a monaſtery 
of a very . Order, lately arrived from France; and 
when ſhe went in, ſhe gave him a letter for her father, 
and another for me. I ran direcly to the convent, and 
deſired to ſee her; but in vain. I met the count de 
Guevarre returning from thence ; all his authority, and 
all his intreaties were unav ailing to make her recal her 
reſolution ; and ſoon after ſhe took the habit. As long 
as it was in her power to quit the houſe, her father and 
I employed all our efforts with ker to do it. I would 
not leave Navarre, as I had deſigned, until I bad utterly. 
loſt the hope of ſeeing Belaſire again. But the day I 
underſtood ſhe was fixed for ever, I retired without ſaying 
any thing. My father was dead, and I had nobody to 


| detain me there, I went into Catalonia; with an in- 


tention to embark, and go and conclude my life in the 
deſarts of — I kl to lodge at this houſe ; 
I liked 
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L liked it; it was ſolitary, and exactly ſuch as I deſired. 
I purchaſed it, and have here theſe twenty years led ſuch 
a ſorrowful life, as he ought to do, who has killed his 
friend, and made the moſt deſerving woman miſerable, 
and by his own fault loſt the happineſs of having her in 
his arms. Do you now think, ſir, that your misfor- 
tunes can be compared with mine ? 


At theſe words Alphonſo ceaſed, and ſeemed fo ſunk 
with ſadneſs, at the recalling his misfortunes afreſh into 
his mind, that Gonſalvo feared ſeveral times he would 
expire. He ſaid every thing which he thought might 
give him comfort; and could not forbear acxnowledging 
in his heart, that the calamities he had heard, might at 
leaſt be oppoſed to thoſe he himſelf had ſuffered, 

Notwithſtanding this, his concern for the loſs of 
Zayde increaſed every day; he told Alphonſo he 
would leave Spain, and ſerve under the emperor in the - 
war againſt the Saracens, who had poſſeſſed themſelves 
of Sicily, and invaded Italy with continual incurſions. 
Alphonſo was touched to the quick with this reſolution, 
and did his utmoſt to diſſuade him from it; but in vain. 

The inquietude of love would not let Gonſalvo reſt in 
this ſolitude ; and he was eager to depart, from a ſecret 
hope, which he was not himſelf aware of, that he ſhould 
be able to find out Zayde. He reſolved therefore to 
leave Alphonſo. Never was a more melancholy part- 
ing; they talked over all the calamities of their lives, 
among which they numbered this of their not ſeeing 
each other again ; and having promiſed to keep a mu- 
tual intelligence, Alphonſo ſaid behind in his deſart, 
and Gonſalvo ſet forward to lie at Tortoſa. 

He lodged by a houſe, whoſe gardens were the greateſt 
ornament of the city. He walked out all the evening, 
and part of the night, upon the banks of the Eber; 
and being weary ſat down at the end of a terrace be- 
longing to thoſe beautiful gardens. The terrace was ſo 
low, that he heard ſome perſons, who were taking the 
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air upon it, talk. This did not waken him out of his 
muſing; but at laſt he was rouſed by the {onnd of a 
voice, which he thought was very like Zayde's, and 
which, in ſpite of him, engaged his curioſity and atten- 


tion. He ſtood up to be as near the head of the terrace 


as he could ; but heard nothing, becauſe they who were 
walking, being come to the end of the path, were 
turned back and gone to a diſtance. He waited, to ſee 
whether they would come forward again ; it happened 
as he wiſhed, and he heard the ſame voice, that had be- 
fore ſurpriſed him.---The things upon which my joy de- 
pends, ſaid ſhe, are too irreconcileable. I can never 
hope to be happy; but I ſhould complain leſs, if I were 
able to make him know my ſentiments, and were 
aſſured of his.---After theſe words, Gonſalvo heard no 
more with diſtinction, becauſe ſhe who ſpoke was walked 


away too far. She drew near a ſecond time, ſtill con- 


tinuing her diſcourſe. It is true, ſaid ſhe, the violence 
of firſt impreſſions may excuſe this which I have ſuffered 
to ariſe in my heart; but what a ſtrange accident would 
it be, if this inclination, which at preſent ſeems fo 


favoured by my deſtiny, ſhould one day ſerve only 


to give me pain. This was all Gonſalvo could un- 
derſtand. The extraordinary reſemblance of the voice 
to that of Zayde niſhed him ; and perhaps he would 
have ſuſpected it to be the ſame, if this perſon had not 
ſpoke in Spaniſh ; and though he perceived ſhe had a 
ſort of foreign accent, he did not regard it, becauſe 
they were upon the borders of Spain, where the pro- 
nunci=tion is different from that of Caſtle. He only 
pitied her who ſpoke, and imagined by her words there 
was ſomething extraordinary in her fortune. 
The next day he left Tortoſa, to go and take fhip- 
ping; and having travelled ſome time, he ſaw in the 
middle of rhe Eber a ſplendid barge with a magnificent 
canopy, drawn up on both the ſides, and ſeveral women 
under it, among whom he diſtinguiſhed Zayde, She 
Was 
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was ſtanding up, as for the convenience of having a 
better proſpect of the river ; and yet ſhe ſeemedꝭ in a 
deep contemplation. One muſt, like Gonſalvo, have 
loſt a miſtreſs without hoping ever to ſet eyes on her 
again, to be able to expreſs what he felt at the ſight of 
Zayde. His ſurprize and gladneſs were ſo great, that 
he knew not where he was, nor what he ſaw ; he gazed 
| heedfully on her, and examining all her features, was 
afraid he was miſtaken. He could not conceive, that 
one whom he thought ſeparated from him by an ample 
ſea, ſhould be parted .only by a river. He would fain 
have gone up to her, and ſpoke, and have made her ſee 
him, but he was afraid to diſpleaſe her, and did not 
dare to draw obſervation upon himſelf, and ſhew his joy 
before thoſe who were with her. A lucky chance ſo unfore- 
ſeen, and ſuch a ſwarm of different thoughts, left it not 
in his power to come to any reſolution ; but after he was a 
little ſettled, and was convinced he was not deceived, he 
determined not to diſcover himſelf to Zayde, but to 
follow the barge to land. He hoped he ſhould find means 
to ſpeak to her alone, and expected to learn the place of 
her birth, and whither ſhe was going, and even fancied 
that by viewing the company in the barge, he ſhould be 
able to diſcern whether the rival, he ſuppoſed himſelf 
to be like, was with her; in a word, that he ſhould put 
an end to all his uncertainties, or at leaſt demonſtrate 
to Zayde the love he had for her. He withed heartfly- 
ſhe had turned her eyes towards him; but ſhe was mu- 
fing ſo earneſtly, that ſhe looked only upon the river. 
In the midit of his joy, he called to mind the perſon 
he had overheard in the garden at Tortoſa; and though 
ſhe ſpoke Spaniſh, the foreign accent he remarked in it, 
and his ſeeing Zayde ſo near the ſame place, made him 
believe it might be ſhe herſelf. This reflection diſturbed 
his pleaſure; he remembered what that unknown woman 
on the terrace had ſaid about a firſt impreſſion; and as 
willing as a man is to flatter himſeif, he was too much 


perſuaded Zayde had a lover whom ſhe admired, to ſup- 
* poſe 
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poſe himſelf concerned in that impreſſion. Yet the 
other words ſhe ſpoke, which he ſtill retained, yielded 
him ſome hope. He fancied it was not impoſſible, but 
there might be ſomething in it to his advantage ; and 
then he fell to dotibting whether it was Zayde he had 
over-heard, and thought it very unlikely ſhe ſhould have 
learned Spaniſh in ſo ſhort a time. 

At laſt, the trouble theſe uncertainties occaſioned va- 
niſhed, and he wholly reſigned himſelf to the joy of 
finding Zayde again; and without conſidering whether 
ſhe loved him or 'not, he thought of nothing but the 
tranſport he ſhould have, in being looked updn by her 
enchanting eyes. However, he followed the barge 
along the river-ſide ; and tho? he walk'd very faſt, a 
party of horſe who were at his back, got before him. 
He turned out of the way to avoid being ſeen ; but one 
ef them happening to be by himſelf at a ſmall diſtance 
from the reſt, his curioſity to gain ſome information 
concerning Zayde, made Gonſalvo negle& his caution to 
conceal himſelf, and aſk the trooper if he knew who 
thoſe perſons were in the barge. They are people of 
diſtinction, replied he, among the Moors, who have 
been at Tortoſa a few days, and came to hire a veſſel to 
carry them to their own country. As he ſaid this, he 
looked ſtedfaſtly upon Gonſalvo, and rode with a full 
gallop to overtake his comrades, 

Gonſalvo was ſurpriſed exceedingly at what he heard, 
and no longer doubted, fince Zayde had tarried in Tor- 


toſa, but it was ſhe he had heard talking in the garden. 


The winding of the river, and the rifing of the ground, 
made him loſe fight of Zayde. In the ſame inſtant, the 
whole body of horſe, who had paſſed him, came back 
to him; he concluded then they knew him, and would 
have quitted the road; but they ſurrounded him ſo, that 
he ſaw it was impoſſible to eſcape them. He perceived, 
he who headed them was Oliban, a principal officer of 
the guard to the prince of Leon, and was vexed to the 

ſou! to ſind himſelf known by him; but it touched him 
| far 
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far deeper, when the officer told him, he had been 
ſeeking him ſeveral days, and had orders from the 
prince to bring him to court. 

What, cried Gonſalvo, is not the prince content to 
have uſed me as he has done, but will he alſo take away 
my liberty! This is the only good that was left me, and 
will rather periſh than ſuffer it to be raviſhed from me.--- 
At this he drew his Nord, and without confidering the 
number of thoſe who encloſed him, attacked them ſo 
fiercely, that he killed two or three in an inſtant. Oliban 
bid the guards only endeavour to ſeize him, and ſecure 
his life. It was with difficulty they obeyed him; and 
Gonſalvo plied them fo furiouſly, that they could not de- 
fend themſelves without engaging him. In ſhort, the 
captain being aſtoniſhed at his incredible bravery, and 
fearing he ſhould not be able to execute the prince's in- 
ſtructions, diſmounted, and killed Gonſalvo's horſe with 
his ſword. The horſe ſo encumbered his maſter in the fall, 
that he could not free himſelf; his ſword broke, and he 
was encompaſſed at once. Oliban repreſented to him, 
with a world of civility, the multitude there was againſt 
him, and the impoſſibility of reſiſting. Gonſalvo was too 
ſenſible of it, but he thought it ſuch an infinite misfor-- 
tune to be carried back to Leon, that he could not con- 
ſent to it. To have found Zayde, and inſtantly to loſe 
her again, rendered him abſolutely deſperate, and he 
ſeemed to be in ſuch a confuſion, that Oliban believed. 
it was his apprehenſion of the ill treatment he thou!d. 
receive from the prince, which gave him this extreme: 
averſion to return. Sir, ſaid he, you muſt certainly 
be ignorant of what has paſſed at Leon ſome time 
fince, or elſe you could not be fo afraid of going. 
thither 8 am ignorant, anſwered Gonſalvo, 
of every thing; I only know you would do me 2 
greater pleaſure to take away my life, than to conduct 
me to the prince. I would inform you farther, replied 
Oliban, if the prince had not expreſly-forbid me; I 
ſhall only add, therefore, that you have nothing to fear. --- 
Lam in hope, cried Gonſalvo, that my anguiſh at being 
Vor. I. . F brought 
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brought back to Leon, will prevent my being in a condi. 
tion, when I arrive there, to gratify the prince's cruelty. 
As he ended theſe words, he looked towards the bark 
in which Zayde was failing ; but he could not ſee her 
face; for ſhe ſat upon the farther ſide, and turned her 
head away. Was ever deſtiny like mine? ſaid he t 
himſelf. I loſe Zayde the very moment I have found 
her. When I ſaw her firſt, and talked with her in 
Alphonſo's houſe, ſhe could not underſtand me; and 
now, when I have met with her at Tortoſa, and could fri 
have been underſtood by her, ſhe did not know me; and G 
though I ſee her, and know her, and ſhe could underſtand i mi 
me, I have it not in my power to ſpeak to her, and he 
have no hope to ſee her again. He ſtood muſing a-while W pri 
in theſe various thoughts, and turning at once to thoſe 
around him, I believe, ſaid he, you are in no fear of my 
eſcaping ; I beg the kindneſs of you, therefore, to let me go 
to the brink of the river, and ſpeak a few words to the peo- 
ple in yonder barge.---I am extremely ſorry, anſwered 
Oliban, that my orders permit me not to grant what you 
defire ; but I am forbid tolet you ſpeak to any one whom- 
ſoever; and you will ſuffer me to perform my injunctions. 
SGonſalvo was ſtruck ſo ſenſibly at this refuſal, that 
the commander, who obſerved his reſentment, and feared 
he ſhould call the company in the barge to aſſiſt him, 
ordered his troop to remove him to a diſtance from the 
river. They obeyed immediately, and carried Gon- 
ſalvo to a place where they could have the moſt con- 
venient accommodations for the night. The next 
morning they took the road to Leon, and marched ſo 
ſpeedily that they reached it in a few days. Oliban dil 
patched one of his men to adviſe the prince of their 
arrival, and waited for his return a little way off from 
he city. The meſſenger came back with orders to bring 
Gonſalvo to the palace by a private way, and to intro- 
duce him directly into the prince's cloſet, Gonſalvo 
was { difpirited, that he reſigned himſelf to them, with. 
out ſo much as aiking whither they were conveying him. 


END of the FIRST PARTof ZAYDE. 
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V 7 HEN Gonſalvo came into the palace of Leon, 
the ſight of the place where he had once been 
ſo happy, brought the ideas of his fortune 

freſh into his mind, and revived his hatred of Don 

Garcia, His grief for loſing Zayde gave way a few 

moments to the impetuous feſentments of his rage, and 

he was wholly taken up with an eager deſire to make the 
prince underſtand he deſpiſed all the ill uſage he could 
receive at his hands. 

While he was in this ſituation, he * Hermeneſilda 
enter the room, accompanied only with the prince of 
Leon. The ſeeing theſe two perſons together in that 
particular place, and at midnight, ſo amazed him, that 
he could not conceal his ſurprize. He drew back ſeveral 
ſteps, and kis aſtoniſhment diſcovered ſo evidently in his 
looks the thoughts which crowded in upon his imagina- 
tion, that Don Garcia immediately began : Am I not 
deceived, my dear Gonſalvo ? Do you know the changes 
which have happened in the court? Are you in doubt 
whether Hermeneſilda is lawfully my own ? She is; and 
there is nothing wanting to my happineſs, but to have 
you conſent to it, and be a witneſs of it. Thus ſaying, 
he embraced him, and Hermeneſilda did the ſame ; and 
both of them entreated him to forgive the misfortunes 
which they had created him. It is I, fir, anſwered 
Gonſalvo, throwing himſelf at the prince's feet, it is I, 
who ought to aſk pardon for letting thoſe ſuſpicions ap- 
pear, which I on I could not avoid; but I hope you will 
forgive them to the firſt violence of ſo extraordinary a 
ſurprize, and the little proſpect I had of your doing my 
ſiſter ſo ſuperlative a grace.---You may hope every thiag, 
replied Pon Garcia, from * beauty and my love; and 

. I con- 
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IT conjure you to forget what ſhe has done without your 
conſciouſneſs, in favour of a prince whoſe heart ſhe 
perfectly underſtood. T he ſucceſs, fir, has juſtified her 
conduct ſo well, anſwered Gonſalva, that ſhe has reaſon 
to complain of the hindrance I would have given to her 
happineſs. 

After theſe words, Don Garcia told Hermeneſilda it 
was late, and perhaps ſhe might be willing to retire ; 
and that he ſhould be glad to ſtay a little with Gon- 
{alvo. 

When they were alone, he embraced him with the 
higheſt ſigns of aſtcdtion: I cannot preſume to hope, 
ſaid he, you ſhould forget what has paſted ; I only beg 
you to remember the friendſhip there has been between 
us, and to believe nothing has made me wanting in what 
J owed to you, but a paſſion which always deprives thoſe 
of their reaſon whom it invades.---I am {9 amazed, fir, 
returned Gonſalvo, that I cannot anſwer : I am in doubt 
of what I ſee ; and cannot believe I am happy enough 
to find the ſame kindneſs revived in you, as I have for- 
merly ſeen. But ſuffer me, ſir, to aſk you, to whom I 
owe this fortunate reſtoration ?---You aſk me a great 
many things, replied the prince ; and though I had need 
of a longer ſpace of time to inform you, I will anſwer 
you in a few words, being unwilling to delay for a mo- 
ment, that which will be able to juſtify me to you. 

He was going then to relate the beginning of his 
paſſion for Hermeneſilda, and the part Don Ramirez 
had in it; but to ſhorten his trouble, Gonſalvo told 
him, he had heard all that had paſſed to the day of his 
leaving Leon, and he wanted to know only what had 
Happened ſince, 
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OU went away, undoubtedly, ſaid Don Garcia, 

upon diſcovering. that J had the weakneſs to con- 
ſent to your removal; and the miſtake Nugna Bella 
committed in ſending you a letter ſhe writ to Dun Ra- 
mirez, appriſed you of what had been kept ſecret from 
you with ſo much care. Don Remurez received the let- 
ter which was writ to you, and made no queſtion but 
the other which was for him, had fallen into your hands. 
He was extremely troubled, and I was not leſs; for our 
faults were common, though with a difference. Your 
departure made him glad, as it did me alſo at firſt ; but 
when I reflected upon the condition you were in, and 
conſidered that I was the cauſe of it, I thought I ſhouid 
have died with grief, Lwas diſtracted, I perceived, in 
having ſo ſtudiouſly concealed: from you my love to Her- 
meneſilda: as my ſentiments towards her were not of a 
nature to be diſapproved, I was ſeveral times on the 
point of ſending after you; and had done fo, if I had 
been alone in the offence; but the intereſt of Nugna 
Bella and Don Ramirez was an invincible obſtacle to 
your return. I did not let them know my thoughts, 
and tried as much as was poſſible to forget you. Your 
departure made a noiſe, and every one ſpoke of it ac- 
cording to his fancy. 

As ſoon as I was no longer reſtrained by your counſels, 
but followed thoſe of Ramirez, who, for his own ſer- 
vice, wiſhed to ſee the goverament in my hands, I em- 
broiled myſelf with the king entirely ; who then ſaw he 
was miſtaken in believing it was you who put me upon 
the things he diſliked, Our miſunderſtanding increaſed 
and the queen, my mother, employed her good offices 
in vain ; and matters went ſo ſar, that it was not doubted 
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but I deſigned to put myſelf at the head of a party. I 
do not think, however, I ſhould have reſolved upon it, 
if the count, your father (who underſtood, by thoſe he 
had placed about her, the love I had for his daughter), 
had not offered me, in caſe I would marry her, troops, 
places and money, and whatever in ſhort was necoſſary 
to oblige the king to admit me partner in the crown. 
You know the ſway my paſſions have over me, and in 
what a degree love and ambition reigned in my heart. 
'Theſe were both gratified by ſuch an offer ; and my 
virtue was too weak to reſiſt, not having you with me 
to ſupport it. 1 embraced the overture with joy : but 
before I engaged abſolutely, I wanted to diſcover who 
were in the party of which I was making myſelf the 
| head, There were ſeveral perſons, I found, of conſi- 
deration: among others, the father of Nugna Bella, 
one of the counts of Caſtile, who with Nugnez Fer- 
nando inſiſted that I ſhould acknowledge them for ſove- 
reigns, | 
his propoſal ſurpriſed me, and I was ſomewhat 
aſhamed to do a thing ſo prejudicial to the ſtate, out of 
a precipitate impatience to reign ; but Don Ramirez, 
for his own intereſt, aſſiſted to determine me. He pro- 
miſed thoſe who negotiated for the counts, to prevail 
with me to grant what they defired, provided they 
aſſured him he ſhould have Nugna Bella. He obliged 
me alſo to aſk her for him, which I did very gladly. It 


was agreed on, and onr treaty was concluded ſhortly 


after. 

I could not bear to ſtay till the end of the war, to 
marry Hermeneſilda; but ſent Nugnez Fernando word, 
I was reſolved to retire from court, and carry her away 
with me. He conſented; and I wanted now only to 
contrive the means. Don Ramirez was as much con- 
cerned in this as myſelf, becauſe Diego Porcellos thought 
1t proper that Nugna Bella ſhould accompany Hermene- 
ſilda. We pitched upon a day, when the queen ſhould 
ge to take the air out of the city, and agreed to make 


him, 
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him, who drove the chariot in which Nugna Bella and 
Hermeneſilda were, break company with that of the 
queen, and carry them to Placentia, which was under 
my command, where Nugnez Fernando was to meet 
us. 

This was all executed more happily than we had hoped. 
I married Hermeneſilda the ſame evening as we arrived, 
decency and my love requiring it; and it was neceſſary, 
in order to fix the count of Caſtile entirely in my in- 
tereſt, In the midſt of the joy we both poſſeſſed, we talked 
of you with the deepeſt ſorrow, I confeſſed to her the 
cauſe of your departure; and we lamented together our 
unhappineſs in not knowing to what part of the world 
you were gone. I could not be comforted for your lofs, 
and beheld Don Ramirez with horror, as the author of 
my crime. His marriage was put off; Nugna Bella 
chufing to wait for Diego Porcellos her father, who was 
detained in Caſtile to aſſemble the forces he had raiſed. 

In the mean. time the greater part of the kingdom 
declared for me. The king neglected not to provide a 
conſiderable army to oppoſe me. There were ſeveral 
engagements, in one of the firſt of which Don Ramirez 
was killed upon the ſpot. Nugna Bella was exceedinyly 
grieved; and your ſiſter, who was a witneſs of her 
affliction, took pains to comfort her. In leſs than two 
months I made ſuch a progreſs, that the queen, finding 
it was impoſſible to withſtand me, brought the king to 
an accommodation, having convinced him it was abſo- 
lutely neceſſary, She came to the place where I was, 
and told me the king was reſolved to conſult his eaſe, 
that he reſigned the crown in my favour, and reſerved 
to himſelf only the ſovereignty of Zamora to end his 
days there, and that of Oviedo to beſtow upon my bro- 
ther. It was difficult to refuſe ſo advantageous an offer ; 
I accepted it; and every thing neceſſary was performed, 
to put the treaty in execution. I went to Leon, and ſaw 
the king ; he laid down his crown, and ſet out the ſame 
day for Zamora, | 
F 4 Permit 
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Permit me, ſir, interrupted Gonſalvo, to expreſs my 
aſtoniſhment---Reſtrain yourſelf, anſwered Don Garcia, 
till I have\told you what relates to Nugna Bella. 1 
do nat know whether what I am going to ſay, will give 
you joy or ſorrow, becauſe I am ignorant what your pre- 
ſentiments are concerning her.---PerteAly indifferent, 
returned Gonſalvo.---'Then you will hear me without 
uncaſineſs, replied the king. Immediately upon the 
peace, ſlie went to Leon with the queen; I thought ſhe: 
wiſhed for your return; I ſpoke to her of you, and 
found ſhe repented ſevercly of her unfaithfulneſs. We 
reſolved to make inquiry aftcr you, though it was 
very difficult, it not being known whither you were 
withdrawn. If any one knew, ſhe ſaid, it was Don 
Olmond.---I ſent to him that moment, and conjured 
him to give me ſome information about you.---He 
anſwered, that fince my marriage and Ramirez's death, 
he was going ſeveral times to- mention you to me, 
nghtly judging that the reaſons which cauſed your re- 
moval were ceaſed ; but not knowing where you were, 
he thought it would ſignify nothing; that he had re- 
ceived a letter from you, but you did not acquaint 
him with the place of your retirement, and only deſired 
he would write to you at Tarragona; 1 made him 
think you were not out of. Spain. 

I preſently diſpatched ſeveral parties of my guards to 
ſearch for you, and judged by your letter to Don Ol- 
mond that you were ignorant of the changes which had 
happened. I enjoined them to ſay nothing to you con- 
cerning the ſtate of the court, or my ſentiments, and I 
promiſed myſelf an infinite pleaſure in letting you know 
both, by my own relation. A few days after, Don 
Olmond alſo ſet out in queſt of you, believing he ſhould 
find you ſooner than thoſe I had employed. I thought 
Nugna Bella ſeemed overjoyed at the hope of your 
coming back ; but her father, whom I had acknow- 
ledged for a ſoveraign as well as yours, ſent to aſk leave 
of the queen to recal her home. As unwilling as they 
were to part, Nugna Bella could not avoid it ; ſhe _ 
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and as ſoon as ſhe was arrived in Caſtile, her father mar- 
ried her to a German prince, whom his deyction had 
brought into Spain. He imagined he ſaw in this ranger 
an extraordinary merit, and on/that account made choice 
of him for his daughter ; he has ſenſe, perhaps, and. 
valour ; but his humour and his perſon are not agree-- 
able; and Nugna Bella 1s very miſerable. 

This, ſaid the king, concluding his diſcourſe, is what 
has paſſed ſince your departure: If you love Nugna 
Bella no more, and love me ſtill, I have all I with; 
for you will be as happy as ever, and 1 ſhall be perfectly 
ſo, by the renovation of your friendſhip.---Your good- 
neſs, fir, anſwered Gonſalvo, confounds me; and Iam 
afraid I cannot ſufficiently expreſs my gratitude and joy; 
but the habitual ſadneſs I have contracted by my miſ- 
fortunes, and by ſolitude, leaves ſuch an impreſſion on 
me as belies the ſentiments of my heart. 

Atter theſe words, Don Garcia withdrew, and Gon- 
ſalvo was conducted to an apartment prepared for him. 
in the palace. When he was alone, and reflected on the 
little joy he took in ſo advantageous a change, what re- 
proaches did he not heap on himſelf for being fo entirely 
abandoned to Jove ? 

It is you alone, Zayde, cried he, who hinder my re- 
Joicing at the reſtoration of my fortune, and of a for- 
tune which even exceeds that which I loſt. My father 
is a ſovereign, my ſiſter is queen, and I am revenged of 
all thoſe who betrayed me. Yet I am wretched ;. and 
would give up all theſe advantages for the opportunity 
which is ſnatched from me, of following and * 
you. 


The next day the whole court knew of his return. 


The king was continually ſieving the affection he had 


for him, and took pains to give public teſtimonies of it, 


hy way of reparation of what was paſied.. But ſo illuſ- 


:rious a favour did not comfort this dejefied lover for the 
lots of Zayde; he was not able to hide his afflictios: 
the kirg * it, and preſſed him ſo earneſth to 
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declare the cauſe, that Gonſalvo could not refuſe it. 
Having told him his paſſion for Zayde, and all that had 
befallen him fince his leaving Leon ;---See, fir, ſaid he, 
how I have been puniſhed for daring to maintain againſt 
you, that one ought not to love till after a long ac- 
quaintance. I have been deceived by one whom I 
thought I knew; yet this experience could not protect 
me againſt Zayde, whom I knew not, and to whom J 
am ſtill a ſtranger ; and who, notwithſtanding, imbitters 
the happy condition in which you have generouſly placed 
me. 

The king was too ſenſible of love, and too much 
affected with what concerned Gonſalvo, not to be mov- 
ed at his misfortune. He conſidered with him what 
could be done to get news of Zayde; they apreed to 
ſend to Tortoſa, to the houſe where Gonſalvo had 
over-heard her talking, and endeavour, at leaſt, to gain 
ſome intelligence concerning her country, and the place 
whither ſhe was gone, Gonſalvo, who was willing to 
appriſe Alphonſo of what had happened to him ſince 
his leaving his ſolitude, improved this opportunity to 
write to him, and renew the aſſurances of his friend- 
ſhip. | 
In the mean time, the Moors, taking advantage of 
theſe diſorders in Leon, had ſurpriſed ſeveral places, 
and without declaring war continued to enlarge their 
borders. Don Garcia, impelled by his natural ambi- 
tion, and aſſiſted by the valour of Gonſalvo, reſolved 
to enter their country, and recover all they had uſurped. 
Don Ordogno, his brother, joined him, and they brought 
a powerful army into the field. Gonſalve was general, 
and in a ſhort time made a conſiderable progreſs ; he 
took ſome towns, and ſucceeded in ſeveral engagements; 
and finally beſieged Talavera, a very important place 
both by its frtuation and greatneſs. Abderame king of 
Cordova, Abdalla's ſucceſſor, marched in perſon againſt 
the king of Leon, He advanced toward 'Talavera in 
hope to raiſe the ſiege. Don Garcia, with the prince 
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his brother, defached the greater part of the army to 
fight him, leaving Gonſalvo with the remainder t) pur- 
ſue the fiege. Gonſalvo gladly accepted the charge; 
and the aſſurance either of conqueſt or death, made him 
fearleſs of the event. He had received no advices con- 
cerning Zayde ; his paſſion for her, and his deſire to ſee 
her again, tortured him more than ever; inſomuch that 
in all his fortune and his glory, life was ſo unpleaſing, 
that he ardently embraced any occaſion to put an end to 
it. The king advanced againſt Abderame, and found 
him encamped in an advantageous poſt of a day's march 
from Talavera. Several days paſſed before they came 
to action ; for the Moors would not quit -their lines, 
and Don Garcia was not ſtrong enough to attack them. 
Gonfalvo, in the mean while, judged it impoſſible to 
carry on the ſiege, becauſe not having troops enough 
to encloſe the town on every fide, they could receive 
ſuccours by night, which might enable the beſieged to 
make ſallies which he could not ſuſtain. As he had male 
a conſiderable breach, he reſolved to hazard a general 
aſſault, and attempt, by ſo daring an enterprize, to ex- 
ecute a thing which he looked upon as deſperate. He 
performed what he deſigned ; and having given the ne- 
ceſlary orders, attacked the town before break of day; 
and with ſo much courage and perſuaſion of victory, 
that he inſpired his ſoldiers with the ſame ſentiments. 
They did actions beyond belief; and in leſs than two 
hours, Gonſalvo became maſter of the town. He did 
all he could to hinder the pillage ; but it was impoſtible 
to reſtrain the troops, who were animated with the hope 

of booty. | 
As he walked through the town to prevent diſorders, 
he ſaw a ſingle man who defended himſelf againk ſeveral, 
and endeavoured to get into a fort which was not vet 
ſurrendered. They who attacked him preſſe i on fierce - 
ly, and were going to wound him in ſeveral places, if 
Gonſalvo had not ruſhed between and commended chen 
to retire, He reproached them for tl.cir ungenerou; 
F 4 | Cold act ; 
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conduct; but they excuſed themſelves,” by ſaying, he 
whom they were engaging was prince Zulema, who had 
killed an infinite number of their comrades, and was 
ſtriving to throw himſelf into the fort. The name of 
this prince was too celebrated, both for his dignity, and 
his general command of the Mooriſh armies, not to be 
known to Gonſalvo. He came up to him; and this 
brave man, ſeeing he could defend himſelf no longer, 
yielded his ſword with an air ſo noble and intrepid, that 
Gonſalvo did not daubt his being worthy of the high 
reputation he had acquired. He delivered him in charge 
to his officers, and proceeded to the fort to ſummon it 
to ſurrender. Upon his promiſing thoſe who were in it 
their lives, the gates were opened; and as he entered 
he underſtood there were a great many Arabian ladies 
within, who had retreated thither. He was condu 

to their apartment, which was very ſplendid, and adorn- 
ed with all the clegance of the Moors; and in it were 
ſeveral women upon cuſhions, who only ſhewed their 
grief at being made captives, by a melancholy ſilence, 
They were at a diſtance, as by way of reſpect, from one 
who was magnikcently dreſſed, and lying on a couch. 
Her head was leaned upon one of her hands, and ſne 
waped her tears and hid her face with the other, as if 
ſhe were willing for a few moments to keep off the ſight 
of her enemies. But at the noiſe of thoſe who accompa- 
nied Gonſalvo, ſhe looked up, and diſcovered to him 
Zayde; (See the PLATE.) but Zayde more beautiful 
than he had ever beheld her, even in deſpite of the ſor- 


. row and diſtreſs which appeared in her countenance. 


Gonſalvo was ſo ſurpriſed, that he ſeemed more 
troubled than Zayde ; and Zayde ſeemed to take cou- 
rage, and loſe part of her fears at the ſight of Gonſalvo. 

They. came forward to each other, and both begin- 


ning to ſpeak, Gonſalvo uſed the Greek tongue, to beg 


pardon of her for appearing before her as an enemy. 
At the ſame inſtant, Zayde told him in Spaniſh, ſhe 


was no longer afraid of the misfortunes ſhe had appre- 
hended, 
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hended, and that this was not the firſt danger from which. 
he had reſcued her. They were ſo amazed at hearing 
each other ſpeak their mutual languages, and the reaſons 
which had engaged them to learn them occurred ſo readi- 
ly to their thoughts, that they bluſhed, and remained ſor 

a while in a profound ſilence. At length Gonſalvo be- 

n, and continuing to ſpeak in Greek---I do not know, 
madam, ſaid he, whether I did well to wiſh ſo carneſtly 
as I have, that you could underſtand me; perhaps I ſhall 
not be leſs wretched by it: but whatever may happen, 
ſince I have the joy to ſee you again, after I had ſo often 
deſpaired of it, I ſhall complain of my fortune no more, 
Zayde ſeemed embarraſſed at what he ſaid, and looking 
on him with her lovely eyes, which yet teſttfied a ſad- 
neſs---Lam ſtill uncertain, ſaid ſhe in her own language, 
not caring to talk to him in Spaniſh, whether my father 
has been able to eſcape the dangers to which he has been 
expoſed in this engagement; you will permit me, there- 
fore, inſtead of anſwering you, to enquire after him. 
Gonſalvo called in thoſe who were at hand, to aſk them. 
concerning what ſhe defired to know; and had the 
pleaſure to underſtand, that the prince whoſe life he had 
ſaved, was the father of Zayde; and ſhe ſeemed to be 
overjoyed to find by what fortunate accident her father 
had been delivered from death. 

After this, Gonfalvo was obliged to take notice of all 
the other ladies in the fort; and was exceedingly ſur- 
priſed to find Don Olmond there, who had not been 
heard of fince he left Leon to go in ſearch of him. 
Having paid his due regards to ſo faithful a friend, he 
returned to Zayde. As he was beginning to ſpeak to 
her, advice was brought him, that there was ſuch a 
diſorder in the town that nothing but his preſence could 


quiet it. He was forced to run where his duty called 


him, and gave what commands he thought were ne- 
ceſſary to appeaſe the tumult, which was owing to the 
avarice of the ſoldiers, and the terror of the inhabitants. 
He diſpatched an expreſs to the king, to apprize him — 
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the taking of the town, and returned with impatience to 
Zayde. All the ladies, who were with her, being with- 
drawn, he was willing to improve thoſe moments of 
converſing with her; but as his deſign was to talk to her 
about his paſſion, he was ſtrangely troubled, and ſaw, 
that to have it in his power to be underſtood, was not 
always ſufficient to make him reſolve to declare his mind. 
He was afraid, however, to loſe an occaſion he had 
wiſhed for ſo much, and after he had wondered a little 
at the unuſual variety of their fortune, in having been 
together ſo long without being known, and without 
ſpeaking to each other ---We are very far, ſaid Zayde, 
from falling into the ſame perplexity again; for I under- 
Kand the Spaniſh tongue, and you underſtand mine. --- 
It was ſuch an affliction to me, anſwered Gonſalvo, not 
to underſtand it, that I have learned it, even without 
the hope of its being able ever to make me amends for 
what 1 have ſuffered by not knowing it.---For my part, 
replied Zayde bluſhing, I have learned Spaniſh, becauſe 
it is troubleſome not to underſtand the language of the 
country where one is. often underſtood you, madam, 
anſwered Gonſalvo, and though I did not know your 
language, I could at ſeveral times have given an exact 
account of your thoughts, and am perſuaded that you 
alſo ſaw mine better than 1 ſaw yours.---I am lefs di{- 
cerning, I aſſure you, returned Zayde, than you imagine; 
and all I have been able to conclude, is, that you was 
frequently very dejefted.---I told you the reaſon, ſaid 
Gonſalvo; and I believe you did not fail to underſtand 
me, without knowing my words. Do not deny it, ma- 
dam; you anſwered me without ſpeaking, with a ſeverity 
as great as you can wiſh. But ſince I was able to know | 
your indifference, how ſhould you not know thoſe ſenti- 
ments which appear more eaſily than indifference, and 
Mey themſelves in deſpite of us? I own, notwithſtanding, 
that I have ſometimes ſeen your beautiful eyes turned 
upon me in a manner which would have given me joy, 
if I had not believed I owed thoſe favourable regards to 
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a reſemblance of ſome other perſon.---I will not deny, 
anſwered Zayde, that you reſemble another : but you 
will have no reaſon to complain, if I tell you, I have 
often wiſhed you. could be the perſon whom you re- 
ſemble.---I do not know, cried Gonſalvo, whether what 
you have ſaid is in my favour, and cannot thank you, 
unleſs you explain it better.---I have ſaid too much, re- 
plied Zayde, to explain farther; and my laſt words 
allow me not to do it.---I am deſtined to be ſo unhappy 
as not to underſtand you, returned Gonſalvo, ſince even, 
while you ſpeak in Spaniſh, Ido not know what it is you 
ſay. But, madam, are you ſo cruel as to add further un- 
certainties to thoſe in which I have lived fo long? I 
muſt die at your feet, unleſs you tell me who it was you 
lamented in Alphonſo's deſart, and who it is my ill or 
good fortune will have me to reſemble. My curioſity 
would undoubtedly go beyond theſe two things, if my 
reſpect to you did not reſtrain it; but I will wait till 
time and your goodneſs permit me to enquire farther. 
As Zayde was going to reply, the Arabian women in 
the fort aſked leave to ſpeak with Gonſalvo; and ſeve- 
ral others coming in at the ſame time, ſhe took ſuch 
care to avoid entering into a ſeparate converſation 
with him, that it was impoſſible for him to get an op- 
portunity. 
He ſhut himſelf up in private, to reflect upon the 
pleaſure of having found Zayde again, and found her 
In a place of which he was maſter. He fancied alſo he 
remarked in her eyes a certain joy at ſeeing him again 
he was pleaſed ſhe had learned Spaniſh ; and ſhe ſpoke 
it ſo readily, as ſoon as ſhe ſaw him, that he flattered him- 
ſelf he had had ſome ſhare in the pains ſhe had taken to 
learn it. In a word, the fight of Zayde, and the hope 
of not being hated by her, excited in Gonſalvo the moſt 
delightful ſenſations which a lover can feel, who is not 
aſſured of being loved. 
Don Olmond returned from the fort, whither he had 
been detached to bring up the troops, and broke off his 
contempla- 
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contemplation. As Gonſalvo had met him in the ſame 
place with Zayde, he thought he might know from him 
the birth and adventures of that beautiful princeſs, He 
was apprehenſive, however, of his being in love with 
her; and the dread of finding a rival in a man whom 
he eſteemed hi, fricud, for a long time ſuſpended his 
curioſity, but he cou not command it, II. aving aſked 
Don Olmond what accident had brought him to Tala- 
vera, and learned that he was taken priſoner as he was 
going to ſeek after him at "Tarragona, he ſpoke to him 
about Zulema, in order to bring on the mention of 
Zayde. 

You know, ſuid Don Olmond, he is nephew of Caliph 
Oſman, and would be in the place of Caimadan, who 
now reigns, if he were as fortunate as he deſerves. He 
holds a conſiderable rank among the Arabians, and is 
come into Spain to command. th: armies of the king of 
Cordova, and lives there with a grandeur and dignity 
which ſurpriſed me. When I arrived here, I found a 
court very agreeable, in which Bellenia, prince Oſmin's 
lady, the brother of Zulema,. was then preſent. That 
princeſs 15 eſteemed no leſs for her virtue than her birth. 
She had with her the princeſs Felima, her daughter, 
whoſe wit and aſpect are full of charms, though attend- 
ed with a great melancholy and languor. You have ſeen 
the incomparable beauty of Zayde, and may eafily ſup- 
poſe my aſtoniſhment at finding fo many extraordinary 
perſons in 'Valavera.---Zayde is indeed, anſwered Gon- 
ſalvo, the molt perfect beauty I have ſeen, and no doubt 
ſhe has there a multitude of lovers.---Alamir, prince of 
'Tarſus, replied Don Olmond, loves her intenſely ; his 
paſſion for her began in Cyprus, and he bore her 
company when ſhe left the place. Zulema was ſhip- 
wrecked in the voyage upon the coaſt of Catalonia, and 
is ſince arrived in Spain; and Alamir is come to Tala- 
vera to look after Layde. 

Don Olmond's words gave Gonſalvo a mortal wound ;. * 
his ſuſpicions v erp conkrmed, and he ſaw at once that 
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all he had imagined was true. The hope of being 
miſtaken, with which he flattered himſelf ſo often, for- 
ſook him entirely, and the gladneſs he had received from 
his late converſation with Zayde, ſerved only to aug- 
ment his grief. He no longer donbted that the tears 
ſhe ſhed at Alphonſo's were for Alamir ; that he was the 
perſon whom he reſembled, and that it was on his ac- 
count ſhe came to the coalt of Catalonia, 

He would gladly have put many more queſtions to 
Don Olmond, but was reilrained by the fear of diſco- 
vering to him that which he deſired to keep concealed, 
He only enquired concerning Felima. Don Olmond 
ſaid, ſhe had followed the princeſs her mother to Oro- 
pere, where Oſmin commanded a diviſion of the, 
army. 

Gonſalvo now withdrew, under pretence of going to 
reſt, but in truth it was to be at liberty to lament him- 
ſelf, and to refle& upon the perverſeneſs of his ill for- 
tune. Why did I find Zayde again, ſaid he, before I 
knew that ſhe loves Alamir? If 1 had known this when 
1 loſt her, I ſhould have been leſs troubled at her abſence, 
nor thould I have rejoiced ſo at finding her, nor felt the 
cruel ſorrow of loſing the hopes ſhe had juſt given me. 
What a deſtiny is mine! that even the kindneſs of 
Zayde ſerves only to render me unhappy ! Why does ſhe 
ſhew me ſhe allows my paſſion, if ſhe approves that of 
Alamir ? And what does ſhe mean by wiſhing I could be 
the perſon whom I reſemble? 

Theſe reflections inflamed his grief; and the next 
day (for which he ought to have waited with impatience, 
and which ought to have been ſo welcome, becauſe he 
was then aſſured of ſceing Zayde, and talking with her) 
appeared the moſt diſmal he had ever known. 

About midnight the meſſenger, who went to carry the 
king the news of taking the town, returned with orders 
for Gonſalvo to leave it immediately, and join the army 
with all the cavalry. Don Garcia underſtood the Moors 


expected conſiderable ſuccours, and therefore he judged. 
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it proper to uſe the advantage of Gonſalvo's victory, 
and aſſemble all his troops to attack the enemy before 
they were reinforced. As difficult as Gonſalvo found it 
to execute this order of the king, on account of petting 
the ſoldiers to march, who were fatigued with the labours 
of the preceding night; his deſire to be in the battle 
cauſed him to exert himſelf ſo vigorouſly, that in a little 
while he brought them into a marching poſture, and un- 
derwent the ſevere violence of leaving Zayde without 
bidding her adieu. He ordered Zulema to be conducted 
to the fort where ſhe was, and commanded the officer 
who guarded her, to inform her of the reaſons which 
obliged him to leave 'Talavera with ſo much precipita- 
tion. 
At break of day he mounted at the head of his troops, 
and ſet forward with a ſadneſs equal to the occaſion of 
it : when he drew near the camp he met the king, who 
was come out to receive him ; he alighted, and gave him 
an account of the action at Talavera; and having 
finiſhed his diſcourſe about the war, he ſpoke to him 
concerning his love: he told him he had found Zayde, 
but at the ſame time he had ulſo found that rival, the 
mere idea of whom had given him ſuch uneaſineſs. 
The king ſhewed him how deeply he was intereſted 
in every thing which affected him, and how highly he 
was pleaſed with his late victory. Gonſalvo made his 
troops encamp, and repoſe themſelves for a few mo- 
ments, in order to prepare for the intended fight, The 
battle was not abſolutely reſolved on; for the advan- 
tageous poſt of the enemy, their numbers, and the road 
through which they muſt paſs to get up to them, made 
it difficult to form ſuch a reſolution, and hazardous to 
execute it. Gonſalvo, however, declared for it; and 
the hope of meeting Alamir in the engagement made him 
preſs his opinion ſo warmly, that it was concluded to 
begin the battle the next day. 
The Arabians lay upon a plain within ſight of Alma- 
tas; and their camp being encompaſſed by a large wood, 
as 
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was acceſſible only by a narrow paſſage, which ſeemed 
too dangerous to be attempted. Gonſalvo, notwith- 
ſtanding, led the way through the wood at the head of 
the horſe, and ſhewed himſelf upon the plain with ſeve- 
ral ſquadrons. The Arabians, being ſurpriſed to ſee 
theirenemies ſo near, ſpent that time in reſolving, which 
they ought to have employed in fighting, and thereby 
gave the Spaniards leiſure to bring up all their troops, 
and form themſelves in order of battle. Gonſalvo 
marched on directly with the left wing, and broke 
through the Arabian horſe, and put them to flight, 
He did not trouble himſelf to purſue thoſe who fled, but 
ſearching after the prince of Tarſus, and puſhing on te 
new conqueſts, turned ſhort upon the infantry. The 
right wing in the mean while had not equal ſucceſs ; the 
infidels repulſed them to the body of reſerve, which was 
commanded by the king in perſon; he put a ſtop to 
their victory, and drove them to the gates of Almaras, 
ſo that there remained only the foot under Abderame, 
which Gonſalvo was now going to attack. They ſtood 
Rill to receive him, and opening their battalions, the 
_ archers made ſucha prodigious diſcharge, that the Spaniſh 
horſe could not ſtand them. Gonſalvo rallied his men, 
and renewed the attack three times ; at laſt he ſurrounded 
the Mooriſh infantry on every fide, and being moved to 
ſee ſuch brave men periſh, called out to them that he 
gave them quarter. At this they all threw down their 
arms, and running about him in crouds, ſeemed to ex- 
preſs the higheſt admiration of his clemency, after they 
had experienced his valour, In- the ſame moment the 
king of Leon joined Gonſalvo, and beſtowed on him all 
the praiſes his intrepid conduct deſerved, They under- 
ſtood that Abderame drew off in the laſt onſet, and 
retired to Almaras. . 
The glory Gonſalvo had acquired by this action ough 
to have given him joy; but he was wholly oppreſſed 
with grief fer having neither loſt his life, nor met with | 
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The priſoners informed him this prince was not in the 
army, but commanded the ſuccours they were expecting; 
and that it was the hope of his ſupplies which had made 
them endeavour to delay the battle. 

As the Arabians had rallied part of their army, and 
were reinforced by the troops of Alamir, and had a 
large town before them, which could not be beſieged in 
their ſight, the king could expect no other advantage 
from his victory, than the honour of having won it. 
Abderame, however, under colour of burying the 
dead, deſired a truce of ſome days, with a deſign to ſet 
on foot a negotiation for peace, 

During the truce, as Gonſalvo was one day viſiting the 
quarters, he ſaw upon a ſmall eminence two of the 
enemy's horſe defending themſelves againſt ſeveral of 
the Spaniards, who, in ſpite of their reſiſtance, were 
ready to oppreſs them by their numbers, He was 
amazed to ſee this combat in the time of the truce, and 
a combat ſo very unequal ; and diſpatched ſome of his 
men full ſpeed to put an end to it, and learn the cauſe. 
They brought word that the two Arabian horſemen 
would have paſſed along by the advance guard, who 
ſtopped them with great inſolence, upon which they drew 
their ſwords, and that the reſt of the cavalry on the ſpot 
fell in upon them. Gonſalvo ordered an officer to go 
in his name, and excuſe it to the two Arabians, and 
conduct them a-croſs to that fide of the camp whither 
they wanted to go. After this, he continued to walk the 
round, and went on to the king? s quarter, and made it 
very late when he returned to his own. 'The next day, 
the officer who had conducted the Arabian cavaliers 
waited on him ; Sir, ſaid he, one of thoſe you ſent us 
to ſafe-guard, charged us to tell you, he is extremely 
ſorry that an important affair, which has no relation to 
the war, hindered him from coming to give you thanks ; 
and that he is glad to inform you, it is prince Alamir 
who is indebted to you for his life. 0 

When 
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When Gonſalvo heard the name of Alamir, and re- 
felted chat that rival whom he was ſo impatient to hunt 
out over the whole world, even while he knew him not, 
neither his name nor his country, had paſted through 
the camp, and in his view, to go, undoubtedly, to 
Zayde, he ſtood like a man thunder-ftrack, and had 
only ſtrength to aſk, what road he had taken? when 
they anſwered, that of Talavera: he ſent every body 
out of his tent, and lay overwhelmed in deſpair, at not 
having known the prince of Tarſus. 

In this inſtant he reſolved to ſteal out of the.army, 
and haſten to Talavera, and by his preſence diſturb the 
interview of Alamir and Zayde, and either take his 
rival's life, or die before her eyes. As he was con- 
triving the means, a meſſage was bronght him, that 
the enemy's troops appeared a few leugues from the 
camp, and that the king ordered him to go out and 
obſcrve them ; he was forced to obey, and to ſuſpend his 
own deſign, He mounted immediately, and having 
rode a while, juſt as he had madehis way through a 
wood, he learned that the troops which were diſcovered, 
were only ſome Arabians returning from guarding a 
convoy. At this he cauſed the horſe who were with 
him to turn back to the camp, and being attended only 
with his own ſervants, marched ſlowly, on purpoſe to 
linger in the wood, that he might take the path to Tala- 
vera, when the troops he had ſent off were out of ſight. 
As he was in the middle of a ſpacious road he met an 
Arabian horſeman, of a handſome mien, who was go- 
ing the ſame way in deep dejection. They who ac- 
companied Gonſalvo, happened to pronounce his name. 
At the ſound of Gonſalvo's name the Arabian broke out 
of his muſing, and aſked them if he who rode by him- 
ſelf was Gonſalva. As ſoon as they replied, it was; I 
ſhould be very glad, ſaid he, aloud, to ſee a man of 
ſuch extraordinary merit, and to have it in my power 
to thank him for the favours he has done me.---At this 
he advanced to Gonſalvo, and put up his hand to the 
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vizor of his helmet to ſalute him; but when he ſaw his 
face, O heavens J cried he, is it poſſible this ſhould be 
Gonſalvo! And then viewing him heedfully, he ſtood 
without motion, like a man in a wild ſurprize, and 
agitated with very different thoughts, Having continued 
a while in this condition, Alamir, cried he at once, 
ought not to ſuffer him to live, to whom Zayde is 
deſtined, or to whom ſhe deſtines herſelf, 

Gonſalvo, who ſeemed aſtoniſhed, at the action, and 
the firſt words of this Arabian cavalier, and had heard 
him thus far with temper, was ſtruck at this ſudden 
turn with the higheſt ſurprize, upon mentioning the 
names of Zayde and Alamir, and thought he had before 
him that formidable rival, whom he was ſeeking after 
with ſuch hatred and deſire of revenge.---I do not know, 
anſwered he, whether Zayde is deſtined to me; but if 
you are the prince of Tarſus, as you give me ground to 
believe, hope not to become poſſeſſed of her but by my 
death.---Nor ſhall you, replied Alamir, unleſs by mine ; 
I ſee too well by your expreſſions that you are he whe 
cauſes my misfortune.---Gonſalvo heard theſe words im- 
perfectly; he drew back a few ſteps, and curbed his 
impatience which puſhed him on to fight, till he had 
provided that their combat might not be interrupted. 
He ordered his followers to retire, and ordered them 
with ſo much authority, that they did not dare to dif- 
obey ; but they made haſte to bring back ſome of the 
principal officers, who had juſt left Gonſalvo, and could 
not be far off. At the ſame time Gonſalvo and Alamir 
began an encounter, in which bravery and valour ſhewed 
all their power. Alamir was wounded in ſo many pla- 
ces, that his ſtrength began to fail; and though Gon- 
ſalvo was wounded too, the proſpect of victory gave him 
ſuch freſh ardor, as made him maſter of this unhappy 
prince's life, The king, who was near the wood, be- 
ing alarmed by the cries of the ſoldiers Gonfalvo had 
diſmiſſed, ruſhed in and parted the combatants, He 


underſtood by Alamir's ſquire, who came up at the 
| : time, 
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time, his maſter's name; and Gonſalvo ſeeing the 
prince loſe ſuch quantities of blood, commanded them to 
help him, | 

if the king had followed his own inclination, he 
would have given contrary orders; however, he con- 
tented himſelf with directing to have the prince ſecured, 
and turned all his thoughts to the preſerving his favourite. 
He cauſed him to be carried to the camp ; but as Alamir 
was not able to bear ſuch a fatigue, they removed him 
to a caſtle near at hand, As ſoon as Gonſalvo was in 
the camp, the king made his ſurgeons give their opinion 
of his wounds. They aſſured him he need be in no 
pain for his life, Don Garcia could not leave him 'till 

he had learned from his own mouth the occaſion of the 
duel, Gonſalvo, who concealed nothing from him, 
confeſſed the truth; and the king being afraid to pre- 
judice his health by too long a converſation, left him 
to take his reſt. 

The next day it was known, that the prince of Tarſus 
was wounded very dangerouſly ; and ſome days after he 
was ſeized with ſo violent a fever, that they almoſt deſ- 
paired of his life. Gonſalvo imagined Zayde could not 
underſtand this prince's danger, without ſending to know 
how he was; and therefore directed a truſty ſervant to go 
every day to the caſtle where Alamir was kept, and diſ- 
cover whether any body came thither to try to ſee him, 
He would fain have been ſatisfied alſo concerning that 
reſemblance which had given him ſo much curioſity ; 
but in the prince's preſent indiſpoſition it was impoſſible 
to diſtinguiſh the features in his face. 

The perſon employed on this ſervice performed it 
carefully, and appriſed Gonſalvo, that while Alamir lay 
Hl, no one aſked to ſpeak with him; but ſome un- 
known people attended daily to enquire after his health, 
without mentioning the name of thoſe who ſent them. 
Though Gonſalvo did not doubt Alamir's being loved 
by/Zayde, every thing which aſſured him of it gave him 
Freſh pain. As he was in this pungent affliction, the 
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king came into the tent, and fearing ſo many vexations 
might bring his life into danger, he forbade all who 
viſited him to | peak of Alamir and the princeſs Zayde, 
In the mean time the truce expired, and the two 
armies did not lie idle. Abderame beſieged a ſmall 
place, whoſe weakneſs made him look to meet with no 
reſiſtance ; yet it happened that the prince of Galicia, a 
near relation of Don Garcia, who was retired thither to 
be cured of ſome wounds he received in the battle, un- 
dertook to defend it with a reſolution which had more 
of raſhneſs in it than courage. Abderame was ſo enrag- 
ed at it, that when the town was forced to ſurrender, 
he ſtruck off his head. This was not the firſt time that, 
the Moors had abuſed their victory, and treated the 
greateſt nobles of Spain with an inhumanity beyond 
example. Don Garcia was extremely provoked at the 
death of the prince of Galicia; and the Spaniſh troops 
were not leſs; they loved that prince, and were out of 
"patience at ſo many barbarities which had never been 
aevenged ; and aſſembling in a tumult, demanded of the 
king that Alamir ſhould be uſed in the ſame manner as 
the prince of Galicia. It being dangerous to refuſe the 
ſoldiers who were ſo inflamed, the king complied, and 
ſent the king of Cordova notice, that he would behead 
"the prince of Tarſus, as ſoon as he was recovered, and 
his wounds would permit him to be made a public 
ſpectacle, and the execution could be performed with- 
out ſeeming to be deſigned only to haſten his death. 
Gonſalvo, by the king's order, knew nothing of what 
paſſed concerning the prince. A few days after, he was 
told that a ſquire of Don Olmond deſired to ſee him; he 
ſent for him in, and after the meſſenger had acquainted 
him that his maſter was very ſorry the king's commands 
detained him at Baragel, and prevented his making him 
a viſit, he delivered him a couple of letters. Gonſalvo 
opened that which was directed to himſelf, and found 
it as follows. 
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« IF I did not know the great delight you take in 
“ doing a generous action, J ſhould not have ſent you 
the letter which acrompanies this, and ſhould think 
it would be in vain to ſolicit you in favour of your 
« enemy. But 1 underſtand you too well, to doubt 
« that you will receive with joy the petition I am obliged 
© to make to yous As juſt as it is to treat the prince 
« of 'Tarſus as the prince of Galicia was treated, it 
vill be a deed worthy of you to ſave a man of Alamir's 
« quality and merit. I think alſo you ought to ſhew 
« ſome pity to a paſſion to which you are no ſtranger;”” 


The name of Alamir, and the concluſion of the letter, 
gave Gonſalvo exceeding trouble. He aſked the bearer 
to explain what his maſter mentioned about the prince of 
Galicia : though the ſquire could not ſuppoſe he was 
ignorant of what had paſſed, he informed him in few 
words; and then Gonſalvo read the other letter, the 
contents of which were theſe: 


« YOU can do any thing with Gonſalvo: get him 
*« to ſave Alamir from the rage of the king of Leon. 
«« In preſerving him from the death which is prepar- 

ing for him, he will not preſerve his life; ke will 
ſoon expire of his wounds. Gonſalvo is ſufficiently 
«« revenged already on that unhappy prince, ſince we 
are obliged to have recourſe to him to deliver him. 
«« Exert yourſelf, I conjure you, in this; ſor you will 
© ſave more than one life in ſaving that of Alamir.“ 


«c 


Ah! Zayde, cried Gonſalvo; Felima writes by your 
order; and you enjoin me by thi letter to ſave Alamir. 
What an inhumanity is yours! and to what an extremity 
do you reduce me! Is it not enough that I bear my miſ- 
fortunes? muſt I alſo labour to deliver him who cauſes 
them? Ought J to oppoſe the king's reſolution ? The 
reſolution is juſt ; he has been conſtrained to take it; 
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and I had no part in it. I ought to leave Alamir to 
periſh, if I did not know he is my rival, and that Zayde 
loves him. But I know it ; and this reaſon, cruel as it 
is, does not allow me to conſent to his ruin. What an 
extravagant inſtance of obedience, replied he, would [ 

impoſe upon myſelf! And what generoſity obliges me to 
preſerve Alamir? Since I know he takes Zayde from me, 
muſt I ſave his life? Can I deſire that, to ſpare him at 
my requeſt, the king ſhould run the hazard of making 
his army revolt? Shall I abandon the intereſt of Don 
Garcia, to deprive myſelf of the pleaſing hopes with 
which Alamir's death flatters me? This prince alone 
diſputes Zayde with me; and as prejudiced as ſhe is in 
his favour, if ſhe were never to ſee him again, I might 
aſſure myſelf of being happy. 

After theſe words he roſe up at once, and though he 
was very weak, he cauſed himſelf to be carried to the 
king, who was extremely ſurpriſed to ſee him ; and was 
more ſo,- when he knew what he was come to aſk of him, 

Sir, ſaid Gonſalvo, if you have any regard for me, 
you muſt grant me Alamir's life; I cannot live, if you 
conſent to his death.---What is it you ſay, Gonſalvo? 
replied the king ; by what accident is the life of a man, 
who produces. your unhappineſs, become neceſlary to 
your repoſe ?---Zayde, Sir, anſwered he, orders me to 
- fave it; and I muſt anſwer the good opinion ſhe has of 
me. She knows I adore her, and ought to hate this 
prince; and yet ſhe has ſuch an eſteem of me, as to be- 
lieve I am fo far from conſenting to his death, that [ 
will take pains to ſecure him. She deſires to hold her 
lover's life of me; and I beg it of you. I muſt not liſten, 
ſaid the king, to ſentiments inſpired by a blind gene- 
roſity, and a love which interrupts your reaſon. I muſt 
act according to my own intereſt, and to yours. The 
prince of Tarſus muſt die, to teach the king of Cordova 
to uſe the rights of war better, and to appeaſe my troops, 
- who are ready to revolt; and he muſt die, to leave you 


in poſſeſſion of Zayde, and diſturb your quiet no _ 
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Ah! Sir, returned Gonſalvo, can I find quiet 
in ſeeing Zayde incenſed againſt me for the death of 
her lover? I mult no longer preſume to diſpute Zayde 
with Alamir, living or dead ; nor render myſelf worthy 
of the ill treatment of Fortune by an unreaſonable obſti- 
nacy. I would have Zayde lament ſhe did not love me, 
but I would not have her able to deſpiſe or hate me. 
---Take time, ſaid the king, to conſider what you aſk, 
and reſolve with yourſelf, if you ought to deſire it. 
No, Sir, anſwered Gonſalvo; I would not have lei- 


ſure to change my mind, and expoſe myſelf a ſecond 


time to the falſe and flattering hopes which the thought 
of Alamir's death has already given me: nor would I 
have Zayde believe, I am irreſolute what fide I ought to 
embrace. I intreat the favour of you to give out to-day, 
that you have granted me that prince's life.---I promiſe 
to grant it you, anſwered the king ; but it muſt not be 
ride publick yet. You know the enterprize which is 
concerted upon Oropeſe ; this night the inhabitants are 
to open the gates to us; if this deſign takes effect, the 
joy of ſuch a ſucceſs may perhaps put the army into a 
temper from which we ſhall have leſs to fear: Felima will 
be in our hands; and you may know from her, whether 
Alamir is loved. Make your own deſtiny clear, before you 
decide that of the prince, and place yourſelf in a condi- 
tion of forming a reſolution of wi: h you will not repent. 
But, Sir, replied Gonſalvo, erhaps Felima will not 
diſcover the ſentiments of Zayde.---To oblige her to it, 
anſwered the king, ſend Don Oimond word, that you 
will not do what ſhe defires, unl-{'s you know the true 
reaſons of her being ſo concerned in the preſervation of 
Alamir, It is Don Olmond wi is ordered to take poſ- 
ſeſſion of Oropeſe, and you may learn trom him all that 
you defire to know. I conſent, fir, {aid Gonſalvo, u 
condition you will permit me to make the ſoldiers come 
to you to aſk Alamir's life themſelves, at the ſame inſtant 
that the taking of Oropeſe ſhall Le known. As Felima 
will be a priſoner, Don Olmond will have it in his power 
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till ſhe has told him every thing relating to the prince: 
Zayde will fee I obeyed her orders the very moment I 
received them; and will judge by this blind obedience, 
that if I reſign my pretenſions to her heart, I was not 
unworthy-to poſſeſs it. 

The king agreed to all Gonſalvo mopoleds but oblig- 
ed him, at the ſame time, to write Don Olmond an ac- 
count of the manner in which they had fixed the affair. 

The next day Don Garcia received news of the enter. 
prize at Oropeſe, which had ſucceeded according to his 
wiſhes. He communicated it to Gonſalvo, and ac- 
quainted him alſo that he was at liberty to try to ſave 
Alamir. Gonſalvo, with the ſame ardor, as if by ex- 
ecuting this deſign he were aſſured of the conqueſt of 
Zayde, made himſelf be carried into the camp, and 
with the ſame looks and voice with which he animated 
the ſoldiers on ſo many occaſions to follow him, he ſet 
before them the ſhame they would bring upon him in 
taking away the prince of Tarſus's life, who was under 
confinement only for attacking him. He told them, 
that by his death, which would always be imputed to 
him, they would make him loſe the honour he had ac- 

vired with them in ſo many engagements ; that he 
would at the ſame minute lay down his command, and 
go out of Spain: and it mult be their choice, either to 
ſee him take leave of the king, or go with him imme— 
diately to beg the prince's life. The ſoldiers ſcarcely 
ſuffered him to finiſh his ſpeech ; and throwing them- 
ſelves round him in crouds, as if to prevent his leaving 
them, they followed him to Don Garcia, and were ſo 
ſpirited by their general's words, that it had been as 
dangerous now to reſuſe them Alamir's ſafety, as it 
would have been a few days before to deny them his ex- 
ecution. 

Don Olmond in the mean while, amid all the cares 
he had upon his hands by becoming maſter of the town, 
did not neglect to conſider Gonſalvo's intereſt required 
him to have a converſation with Felima. He aſked to 
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be admitted to her, with as much reſpect as if the right 
of war had not given him an abſolute liberty. He found 
her in a deep ſadneG ; a troubleſome indiſpoſition her 
mother had bcen under for ſome days, ſeemed to be the 
occaſion of it. 

As ſoon as they could ſpeak without being over- 
lcard---Well, Don Olmond, ſays ſhe, have you ſolicited 
Gonſalvo ? and will you ſave Alamir ?---That prince's 
deſtiny, anſwered he, madam, is in your hands.---In 
my hands! cried ſhe; alas! how ſhould I be able to do 
any thing for his ſaf. ty ?---I will be anſwerable to you 
for his life, replied he; but to enable me to keep my 
word, I mult know the reaſons why you intereſt yourſelf 
ſo warmly in his preſervation. I muſt know them with 
a punQual truth, and every thing alſo relating to Ala- 
mir's adventures.---Ah! Don Olmond, ſaid Felima, 
what do you aſk me ? At theſe words ſhe ſtood filent for 
a time, and then breaking out at once---But don't you 
know he is kinſman to Oſmin and Zulema ? that we 
have been longacquainted with him, and that his merit 
is uncommon ? Ana is not this enough to make one con- 
cerned for his life ? | 

Your concern for it, madam, returned Don Olmond, 
proceeds from more preſſing reaſons ; if it will coſt you 
too dear to declare them, it lies with you not to do it; 
but you will alſo allow me then to revoke the pro- 
miſe I made you.---Ah! Don Olmond, cried ſhe, is 
Alamir's life to be purchaſed only at this price? But 
why is it that you defire to know what you aſk of me? 
J am ſorry, anſwered Don Olmond, that I cannot 
tell you. But, madam, once more, I can do nothing 
unleſs upon this condition, and you muſt make your 
choice. 

Felima ſtood a long time with her eyes turned down 
in ſo profound a ſilence, that Don Olmond was ſur- 
priſed; but preſently reſolving -I am going, ſaid ſhe, 
to do that very thing which I leaſt imagined I could 
prevail on myſelf to do. The good opinion I have of 
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ycu, and my confidence in your friendſhip, undoubtedly 
aſſiſt to determine me to it, as well as the preſervation 
of Alamir. Keep the ſecret, added ſhe, inviolably, and 
hear with patience the ſtory I am to relate, which will 
unavoidably be ſomething tedious. 


— . 


TuI HISTORY or ZAYDE anp 
FELIMA. 


C ID RAHIS, brother of Caliph Oſman, who could 

have diſputed the empire with him by right of birth, 
was ſo unfortunate, and ſo deſerted of all thoſe who gave 
him hope of their declaring for him, that he was forced 
to renounce his pretenſions, and.conſent to be exiled to 
Cyprus, under pretence of going commander of the 
place. Zulema and Oſmin, whom you know, were his 
ſons; they were young and handſome, and had given 
ſeveral proofs of their valour. They fell in love with 
two perſons of extraordinary beauty, and of great qua- 
lity ; who were ſiſters, and were deſcended from ſeveral 
princes, who had governed that iſland before it became 
ſubject to the Arabians. One of them was named Ala- 
fintha, and the other Belenia. 

As Oſmin and Zulema knew the Greek language, 
they. eaſily made themſelves underſtood by the ladies, 
who were Chriſtians ; but the difference of their religion 
produced none in their ſentiments, They loved the 
two brothers; and as ſoon as their father's death had left 
| them at liberty, Zulema married Alafintha, and Oſmin 
married Belenia, 'They allowed them to bring up their 
children in the Chriſtian Religion, and gave them hope, 
that in a little time they would embrace it themſelves. 
I was born of Oſmin and Belenia, and Zayde of Zule- 
ma and Alaſintha. 

Zulema's 
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Zulema's paſſion and that of Oſmin obliged them to 
paſs ſeveral years in Cyprus; but at length a defire of 
finding ſome favourable juncture to revive their father's 

claim, called them thence to Africa, At firſt they had 

eat expectations; and, contrary to the rules of ſtate, 
the Caliph who ſucceeded Oſman put them into ſuch 
conſiderable employments, that Alafintha and Belenia 
could not blame their abſence : but after it had laſted 
five or fix years, they began to be uneaſy and complain. 
They knew indeed they had other engagements beſide 
the war, and heard frequently from them ; but as they 
did not return, they thought they had forſaken them. 
Alaſintha, therefore, had nothing upon her mind but 
Zayde, who deſerved all her application; and Belenia's 
thoughts were wholly employed on educating me very 
carefully. | 

| Juſt as we were paſſed our infancy, both our mothers 
retired to a caſtle near the coaſt, where they led a life 
agreeable to their affliction, though their regard to their 
children obliged them to keep up a grandeur and mag- 
nificence, which, by their own inclination, perhaps 
they would have omitted. Several young perſons of 
quality reſorted to us, and there was nothing wanting 
which might contribute to our improvement, and 
to the diverſions which were conſiſtent with the 
privacy in which we were bred. Zayde and I were 
no leſs united by friendſhip than by blood ; I was 
two years elder than ſhe ; and there was ſome difference 
alſo in our tempers; mine was the leſs gay and ſpritely: 
this was eaſily perceived by ſeeing us, as well as the ad- 
vantage Zayde's beauty had over mine, 

Not long before the emperor Leo ſent to attack the 
iſland of Cyprus, we were one day by the ſhore ; the 
ſea was calm, and we begged our mothers to give us 
leave to go upon the water in a barge. We took ſeveral 
young perſons with us,” and rowed towards the ſhips 
which lay in the road; as we drew near them, we ſaw 
ſome ſloops put off, and thought they were Arabians. 
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going on ſhore. Ihe ſloops advanced towards us, as we 
made up to them. In the frit were ſeveral men magniſi— 
-cently habited ; and among them one, who by his noble 
air and the gracefulneſs of his perſon was diftinguith- 
ed from all about him. 'This encounter ſurpriſed us; we 
were ſenſible it became us to proceed no farther, nor give 
thoſe who were in the {loop room to think it was curioFiy 
to view them which had brought us toward them. We 
ſtood off to the right, and the ſloop we endeavoured to 
ſhun did the ſame ; but the others ſteered directly to land. 
That which followed us, came near enough for us to 
diſcern, that the man whom we had diſtinguiſhed from the 
reſt looked on us earneſtly, and deſired to make us ob- 
ferve, that he took a pleaſure in following us. 

Zayde liked the incident, and cauſed our barge to 
tack about, in order to try whether the other would {till - 
keep us company. For my part, I was embarraſſed, I 
knew not why. I viewed him who appeared to be the 
maſter of the others in the ſloop with attention, and at 
a nearer ſight, found ſomething ſo fine and ſo agreeable 
in his aſpect, that I thought I had never beheld any one 
ſo engaging. I told Zayde we ought to return ; and 
that undoubtedly when Alaſintha and Belenia allowed ns 
to go upon the water, they did not imagine we ſhould 
have met with ſuch an adventure. She obeyed my ad- 
vice, and we made to ſhore; the veſſel which followed 
us paſſed on, and went to debark near the other floops 
which were arrived before. 

When we were come aſhore, the perſon whom we had 
taken notice of, accompanied with a large train of at- 
tendants, came forward to give us his hand, with an air 
which made us believe he had learned who we were 
of the people upon the water, My aſtoniſhment and 
Zayde's was paſt expreſſion ; we were not uſed to ſce 
ourſelves addreſſed ſo freely, and eſpecially by the Ara- 
bians, towards whom we were inſpired with a ſtrong 
averſion, We expected the gentleman would be ſtartled 
when he found we did not underſtand his language, but 

were 


added to their impatience to hear ſome news concerning 


Arabians. Alamir alſo, by his words, diſpoſed them to 


Alamir ſeemed ſo agreeable, even in the eyes of Alaſintha 
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were ourſelves confounded, to hear him ſpeak ours with 
all the politeneſs of ancient Greece. 

I know, madam, faid he, applying himſelf to Zayde, 
who walked foremoſt, an Arabian ought not to be fo 
daring as to approach you, without having aſked your 

rmiſſion; but what would be a crime in another, I 
believe is pardonable in a man who has the honour to be 
related to the princes Zulema and Oſmin. Having a 
deſire to ſee the rarities of Greece, I thought I could not 
ſatisfy my curioſity better than by beginning at the 
iſland of Cyprus; and my good fortune has preſented 
to me at my arrival, that which I ſhould have ſought 
in vain in all other parts of the world. 

As he ſpoke, he fixed his eyes ſometimes upon Zayde, 
and ſometimes upon me ; but with ſo many marks of a 
ſincere admiration, that we could ſcarcely doubt he 
thought what he ſaid. I can't tell whether I was al- 
ready touched, or whether the ſolitude in which we lived 
rendered this adventure the more agreeable ; but I own 
I had never known any thing ſo amuſing. Alafintha 
and Belenia, who were a pretty way off, advanced to- 
wards us, and ſent to'inquire the name of the ſtranger. 
They were informed he was Alamir, prince of Tarſus, 
ſon of that Alamir who held the rank of Caliph, and 
whoſe power was ſo formidable to the Chriſtians ; and 
knowing the relation there was between him and Zule- 
ma, the reſpect which was due to him for his birth, 


their own affairs, made them receive him with leſs re- 
pugnance than they commonly expreſſed towards the 


give him a favourable reception ; he ſpoke to them of 
Zulema and Oſmin, whom he had ſeen not long ſince, 
and blamed them for being able to abandon two perſons 
ſo deſerving of their company. 

The converſation upon the ſhore was ſo long, and 


and Belenia, that, contrary to their cuſtom of ſhunning 
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all commerce, they could not forbear offering him a 
lodging in the caſtle where they dwelt. Alamir let 
them ſee he was ſenſible he ought in civility to decline 
it; but ſhewed them alſo he had not the power to refuſe 
it, for the pleaſure of not being parted from a company 
who had filled him with ſuch admiration. He went with 
us, and introduced to us likewiſe a man of quality, for . 
whom he had an extraordinary regard, called Mulzi- 
man. Alamir continued the ſame in the evening, as 
we found him when we met him firſt. I was ſurpriſed 
at all his motions, and at the charms of his perſon and 
his wit; and this wonder ſeized me ſo ſtrongly, that from 
that time I ought to have ſuſpected there was ſomething 
more in it than ſurprize. I thought he eyed me very at- 
tentively, and gave me to ſee, by certain praiſes he be- 
ſtowed on me, that my perſon was as pleaſing to him, at 
'leaft, as that of Zayde. 

Inſtead of leaving us the next day, as in appearance 
he was to have done, he induced Alaſintha and Belenia 
to detain him. He ſent for ſome beautiful horſes he had 
brought with him, and cauſed ſeveral of his people to ride 
them before us; and rode them himſelf with the dexterity 
which is peculiar to thoſe of his nation. He found means 
to ſtay there three or four days, and ingratiated himſelf 
ſo with our mothers, that they conſented to his viſiting 
us while he continued in the iſland. At going away, 
_he let me underſtand, that if his preſence had been trou- 

bleſome to me, and if it ſhould prove ſo hereafter, I 
ought to accuſe myſelf. His looks, however, I ob- 
ſerved, were fixed on Zayde; but I had alſo diſcerned 
them frequenly turned on myſelf in a manner which 
ſeemed ſo natural and fincere, that joining the language 
of his eyes to ſeveral things he had told me, I was 
perſuaded I had made an impreſſion in his heart. O 
Heavens ! that which he made in mine was real. 

As ſoon as he was out of fight, 1 felt a ſadneſs I did 
not underſtand. I left Zayde, and retired to think. 
My thoughts, I found, were all cenfuſed, and I was 

weary 
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weary of myſelf; J returned to look for Zayde, and 
wanted her, I thought, to talk about Alamir. She was 
employed with her women in making feſtoons of flowers, 
and ſeemed not to remember ſhe had ſeen the prince. 
We walked out together, and I ſpoke to her about 
Alamir : I told her I thought he had viewed her earneſt- 
ly; ſhe anſwered, ſhe had not perceived it. I tried to 
diſcover whether ſhe had obſerved the tenderneſs he ex- 
preſſed towards me ; but ſhe ſeemed not to have had the 
leaſt ſurmiſe of it; and I was fo aſtoniſhed and con- 
founded at the difference between what the ſight of- 
Alamir had produced in Zayde and in me, that 1 heap-- 
ed reproaches on myſelf which were but too juſt, 

Some days after, Alamir made us a viſit; when he 
came, Alaſintha and Belenia were gone out. He ap- 
peared to me more amiable than ever. As Zayde was. 
not in the way, it was my ill fortune to ſee him, when. 
he had no other object to engage his attention but my-- 
ſelf; he expreſſed ſo much affection, that the inclination 
1 had for him made me firmly believe I pleaſed him as. 
he did me. He went away before Zayde came in, and 
in a manner which gave me ground to flatter myſelf he 
did not deſire to ſee her. In a few days he came again, 
to bring Alaſintha news of the war which the emperor 
Leo intended to make in Cyprus. This news, which. 
was ſo very important, furniſhed him with a pretence. to 
ſee us frequently; and till when he came, he continued 
to expreſs to me the ſame ſentiments he had at firſt de- 
clared. I ſtood in need of all my reaſon, not to let him 
ſee the diſpoſition I had to him; and my reaſon perhaps 
would have been ineffectual, if the concern I perceived 
in him ſometimes for Zayde, had not aſſiſted to reſtrain. 
me. However, I imputed all he did to pleaſe her to his 
natural politeneſs ; and his artful conduct hid from me: 4 
that which would have given me another opinion. 

We were informed that the emperor's navy was near 
our coaſt ; upon which Alzmir perſuaded our mothers to» 
remove: and thong cur religion made us anprehend! 
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nothing from the imperial troops, our alliance to the 
Arabians, and the uſual diſorders of war, prevailed on 
us to follow his counſel, and go to Famaguſta. I re- 
Joiced at it, becauſe I expected to be in the ſame place 
with Alamir, and that Z ayde and I ſhould not be tc- 
gether in one lodging. Her beauty was ſo formidable 
to me, that I was extremely pleaſed Alamir had ſeen 
me without ſeeing her. I believed I ſhould now ſatisfy 
myſelf entirely concerning his ſentiments to me, and 
diſcover whether I ought to ſurrender myſelf to thoſe 
which I had for him. But to diſpoſe of my heart had 
long been beyond my pewer : however, I fancy if I had 
underſtood Alamir's temper then, as well as I have done 
ſince, I ſhould have been able to preſerve myſelf from 
the inclination I had to him; but as I was ſenſible only 
of his amiable qualities, and he ſeemed to have a tender- 
neſs for me, it was difficult to reſiſt a paſſion which was 
ſo violent and ſo natural. 

The day we arrived at Famaguſta, he came to us; 


| Zayde's charms ſhone out ſo illuſtriouſly, that ſhe ap- 


peared the ſame to Alamir's eyes, as he appeared to 
mine; that is, the only object of love. I perceived the 
extraordinary attention with which he looked at her. 
Alafintha and Belenia withdrew, and Alamir followed 
Zayde, without ſo much as framing a pretence for leaving 
me. I was pierced through with a grief till then un- 
known, the violence of which convinced me of the real 
affection I had for that prince, This diſcovery aug- 
mented my ſorrow, and I kad in view the dreadful cala- 
mity into which I was plunged by my own fault ; but 


after I had lamented ſeverely, ſome ray of hope broke 


in upon me; I flattered myſelf, like all perſons in love, 
and ſuppoſed this diſpleaſing accident might ariſe from 
ſome reaſons of which 1 was not aware, This feeble 
hope did not continue long ; Alamir choſe to let Zayde 
and me believe for a time that he loved us both, in 
order to determine himſelf according to the manner in 
which either of us paced him; but the beauty of Zayde, 

, unaſſiſted 
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unaſſiſted by any encouragement, conquered him en- 
tirely. He forgot now that he had affected to make me 
believe he had a paſſion for me; I ſcarcely ſaw him after 
this, and he viſited me only for the ſake of viſiting 
Zayde. 

I do not know whether it is neceſlary to tell you what 
I ſuffered, and the different motions which agitated my 
heart. I could not bear to fee him with Zayde, and yet 
was ſo deeply enamoured ; and on the other hand, I 
could not live without him. I had rather therefore ſee 
him with her, than not ſee him at all. His behaviour 
to her, inſtead of leſſening my affection, encreaſed it. 
All his words and actions were fo adapted to pleaſe me, 
that if I had been to inſtru& a lover in his conduct, I 
ſhould have preſcribed him that of Alamir to Zayde. 
There is alſo ſuch a contagion in love, that it is dan- 
gerous to ſee it, though it is not addreſſed to one's ſelf, 
Zayde told me the paſſion he had for her, and how far 
ſhe was from returning it. Several times, when ſhe was 
talking of it, I was on the point to open my heart 
to her, in order to engage her thereby not to ſuffer 
the prince to continue his amour; but I was afraid of 
doing him diſſervice ; and I was ſo ſenſible of the miſery 
of not being loved, that I would not contribute zo make 
him feel it, whom I loved ſo dearly. And the coldneſs 
of Zayde toward him, perhaps, might aſſiſt to ſupport 
me in this reſolution. 

The emperor's troops were ſo ſtrong, that it was not 
queſtioned but Cyprus would ſoon fall into his hands, 
Upon the report of the ſiege, Zulema and Oſmin 
awakened out of the deep oblivion in which they had 
lain ſo long. The Caliph began to fear them, and 
ſeemed to have a deſign to ſend them out of the way. 
They agreed to prevent him, and aſked to command the 
ſuccours which were to be ſent to Cyprus; and arrived 
when we leaſt expected them. This was a ſenſible joy 
to Alaſintha and Belenia; and would have been to me, 
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if I had been capable of it; but I was overwhelmed 
with grief, and Zulema's arrival gave me new trouble, 
leſt he ſhould approve Alamir's deſigns. What I ap- 
prehended happened; for Zulema, who by his reſiding: 
in Africk was become more fixed in his religion than 
ever, was extremely deſirous Zayde ſhould change hers. 
He left Tunis with an intention to carry her thither, 
and marry her to the prince of Fez, of the houſe of 
the Idri's; but the prince of Tarſus ſeemed ſo worthy 
of his daughter, that he allowed his addreſſes. I then 
clearly perceived, if I did not take meaſures to prevent 
Zayde from loving him, the thing I moſt dreaded would 
befal me, to ſee him happy by poſleſling her. 

His paſſion proceeded to that violence, that Mulzi- 
man, whom I mentioned before, and whom I converſed 
with ſometimes, becauſe he was Alamir's friend, made 
me fancy by the amazement he expreſſed. at it, that the 
prince had never been ſubje& to the like till now. Ala- 
mir acquainted Zulema with his thoughts concerning: 
Zayde ; and Zulema let Zayde underſtand it was his 
defire ſhe ſhould marry him. She had been under ſome 
apprehenſion of this; and the moment ſhe knew it, ſhe 
told it me with the higheſt tokens of uneaſineſs. I con- 
feſs, I could not ſee what reaſon ſhe had to be troubled, 
and thought 1t impoſlible it ſhould be ſuch affliction to. 
be appointed to paſs her life with Alamir. | 

He had ſo perfectly forgot his profeſſions to me, that 
when Zulema informed him of the averſion Zayde ex- 
preſſed for him, he came to me to complain, and to im- 
plore my aſſiſtance. All my reaſon and conſtancy were 
ready to deſert me, and I felt a grief and emotion, 
which he would have eaſily diſcerned, if he had not 
been himſelf aſſaulted with the ſame paſſion as tortured 
me. After a filence, which perhaps ſpoke but too 
much---I am extremely amazed, faid I, at the repug- 
nance Zayde ſhews to Zulema's choice, and am the un- 
fitteſt perſon in the world to try 10 change her mind; 
for I ould ſpeak againſt my own judgment; and I know 
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the misfortune of being engaged with one of your na- 
tion ſo well, that I can never adviſe Zayde to run the 
hazard. 

Alamir was highly troubled to find me fo little diſ- 
poſed to ſerve him, and hoped to prevail by ſhewing me 
all his anguiſh, and the fulneſs of his paſſion for Zayde. 
What he ſaid threw me into deſpair, and yet I could not 
forbear condoling him, through the conformity of our 
diſtreſſes: it was a perfect war in my thoughts. Zayde's 
diſlike of him gave me a certain joy from the pleaſure 
of revenge, which I taſted very ſtrongly ; and it abaſhed 
my triumph, to ſee her deſpiſe a man whom I adored. 

I reſolved to declare the condition of my heart to 
Zayde: before I did it, I prefled her to conſider, whe- 
ther ſhe ſhould be able always to refiſt Zulema's intention 
of marrying her to Alamir. There was no ęxtremity, 
ſhe told me, which ſhe would not embrace, father than 
conſent to marry a man whole religion was ſo oppofite to 
her own, and whoſe law allowed him to take as many 
wives as he pleaſed ; but ſhe did not believe Zulema 
would think of forcing her to it; and if he ſhould, 
her mother would find means to prevent it. This an- 
ſwer of Zayde filled me with all the gladneſs I was 
capable of, and I began to have a mind to acquaint her 
with what I deſigned ; but I found more difficulty in it 
than I imagined : at length I ſurmounted all the motives 
of pride and ſhame which flood in my way, and with 
a flood of tears informed her of my caſe. She was 
aſtoniſhed, and ſeemed as intimately touched with my 
unhappy ftate as I could wiſh. Why, ſaid ſhe, have 
you concealed your ſentiments fo ſtudiouſly from him 
who occaſioned them? I don't queſtion, if he had diſ- 
covered them at firſt, but he would have placed 
his affection upon you; and I am perſuaded, if he knew 
any thing of the matter, the hope of being loved by 
you, and my treatment of him, would very foon in- 
_ duce him to relinquiſh me. Are you willing, added 
ſhe, embracing me, that] ſhould endeavour to convince 
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him, he would do better to addreſs himſelf to you than 
to me ?---Ah! Zayde, replied I, do not take from 
me the only circumſtance which prevents my dying of 
grief; I ſhould not ſurvive what I ſuffer, if Alamir 
were to know my thoughts; I ſhould be inconſolable 
on account of my honour, and ſhould be more ſo for the 
fake of my love. As I am, I can flatter myſelf, 
that if he knew I loved him, he would love me: I am 
ſenſible indeed, that one is not always loved for loving ; 
yet it is a kind of hope; and ſlender as it is, I would 
not part with it, for it is all I have left me. I added 
alſo ſo many other reaſons, to ſhew her that I ought 
not to diſcover my ſentiments to Alamir, that ſhe came 
into my. opinion ; and I felt a great relief by having 
unboſomed myſelf to her, and made my complaints, 
In the mean time the war proceeded, and it was 
plain that it could not continue long. The flat coun- 
try was all conquered, and Famaguſta was the only 
town which was not ſurrendered. Alamir expoſed him- 
ſelf perpetually with a valour which bordered upon 
deſpair. Mulziman ſpoke of it to me with extreme 
concern : he ſo frequently teſtified his ſurprize at the 
prince's ardent fondneſs of Zayde, that I could not 
but aſk him the cauſe, and urge him to tell me, whe- 
ther - Alamir had ever been in love before he ſaw 
Zayde ? He was very backward to own the reaſon of 
his wonder; but I conjured him ſo earneſtly, that at 
laſt he related that prince's adventures,---I will not give 
you the particulars of them, becauſe it would be tedi- 
ous. I will only appriſe you of what is neceſſary to 
make you underſtand Alamir, and my misfortune, 
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THe HISTORY or ALAMIR, Pzince 
oF TARSUS. 


1 Have already told you this prince's birth; and what I 
have ſaid of his perſon, and my ſentiments con- 
cerning him, may fatisfy you that he 15 as amiable as 
a man can be. It was his ambition alſo, even from the 
firſt opening of his youth, to make himſelf beloved; 
and though the manner in which the Arabian women 
live admits not of galantry, Alamir's addreſs, and the 
pleaſure of ſurmounting difficulties, made that eaſy to 
him which would have been impoſlible to another, 
As this prince is not married, and his religion permits 
him to have ſeveral wives, there was not a young wo- 
man at Tarſus who did not flatter herfelf with the hope 
of that honour. This hope readily diſpoſed them to 
receive him favourably ; but he was very far, by his 
temper, from entering into an engagement which he 
could not break off, All he aimed at was the pleaſure 
of being loved; as for that of loving, he knew it not. 
He never had any real paſſion ; but without feeling it, 
he underſtood the art of feigning it ſo well, that he 
made all whom he thought worthy believe he was 
ſincerely ſmitten. It is true alſo, that while he was 
ſtriving to pleaſe, a defire of procuring himſelf to be 
loved ſupplied him with an ardour which might eaſily 
be taken for a true flame: but the moment he had ac- 
eompliſhed his purpoſe, as his wiſhes were fully anſwered, 
and he was not enamoured enough to take any delight 
in love itſelf, ſeparated from difficulties and amuſe- 
ments, his whole care was to withdraw from her whom 

he had purſued, and apply his courtſhip to another. 
One of his favourites, called Selemin, was the con- 
fidant of all his amours, and was himſelf alſo con- 
cerned in ſeveral as little in earneſt as his maſter's. The 
Arabiaus 
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Arabians celebrate certain feſtivals at different ſeaſons 
of the year; this- is the only time in which the women 
have any liberty; they are permitted then to walk 
abroad in the towns and gardens; and are preſent, 
though always veiled, at the publick plays which are 
performed during thoſe days. Alamir and Selemin 
expected this ſeaſon impatiently. It never arrived but 
they diſcovered beauties they had not known before, 
and found means to ſpeak to them, and eſtabliſh a ſort 
of intelligence with them. 

At one of theſe feaſts, Alamir ſaw a young widow, 
called Naria, whoſe beauty, riches, and virtue, were 
uncommon. By accident he ſaw her unveiled, as ſhe 
was talking to one of her ſlaves; the charms of her 
face ſurpriſed him, and the ſight of the prince diſcom- 
poſed her, and ſhe ſtood ſtill a while to look at him. 
He perceived it; he followed her, and endeavoured to 
make her obſerve that he did ſo: in a word, the ſeeing 
ſo fair a perſon, and the having had a look from her, 
was ſufficient to inſpire him both with love and hope. 
'The account he received of her virtue and her wit, 
heightened his ambition to gain her love, and ſee her, 
again. He ſought after her diligently, and was per- 
petually paſſing to and fro by her lodging, but without 
perceiving her, though not without thinking ſhe might 
ſee him ; at laſt he met her as ſhe was going to the 
baths. He was ſo happy two or three times as to have 
a view of her face; and every time he ſaw it, It ap- 
peared ſo enchanting, that he was wounded, and be- 
lieved Naria was deſtined to put an end to his incon- 
ſtancies. 

Several days paſſed, without his receiving any token 
by which he could judge that Naria approved his love ; 
and he began to have an uneaſineſs, which diſturbed his 
uſual joy. However, he did not abandon his deſign of 
ſoliciting the affection of two or three others, and 
eſpecially of Zoromade, who was very conſiderable by her 
father's quality, and by ber beauty. 'The difficulties of 
ſecing 
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of ſeeing her exceeded, if poſſible, thoſe of ſeeing 
Naria; but he was certain Zoromade would have 
ſurmounted them, if ſhe had not been in the power of 
a mother, who watched ker with the utmoſt care. He 
was not therefore ſo eager to vanquiſh theſe obſtacles, 
as to conquer the reſiſtance of Naria, which proceeded 
wholly from herſelf. He had attempted ſeveral times, 
in vain, to gain her flaves, in order to know her days 
of going out, and the places where he might ſee her ; 
but at length one of them, who had refuſed him the 
moſt obſtinately, promiſed to inform him of all her 
motions. Two days after, he told the prince ſhe was 
going to a garden ſhe had out of the city, and that if 
he would walk round by the garden-wall, the riſing 
ground in ſome places would help him to a ſight of her. 
Alamir was not wanting to improve this intelligence ; 
he repaired thither in diſguiſe, and ſtaid all the after- 
noon by the garden. 

Toward the evening, juſt as he was ready to return, 
he ſaw a door open, and the ſlave, who was in his in- 
tereſt, make him a ſignal to approach. He fancied 
Naria was. walking, and that he ſhould ſee her at the 
door ; he went up, and was brought into a noble ſum- 
mer-houſe, which was furniſhed with the richeſt orna- 
ments; but nothing ſtruck him like the ſight of Nana, 
who was ſitting under a magnificent canopy, like the 


figure of the Goddeſs of Love, with two or three of her 


women placed at the corner of the room. Alamir in- 
ſtantly threw himſelf at her feet, with ſuch an air of 
tranſport and wonder, as increaſed the modeſt confuſion 
of this beautiful woman. 

I don't know, ſaid ſhe to him, cauſing him to riſe, 
whether I ought to diſcover at once the inclination I 
have had for you, after having concealed it ſo long. I 
believe I ſhould have hid it all my life-time, if you 
had been leſs diligent to ſhew me that which you have 
for me, But I confeſs, I was not able to reſiſt a paſſion, 


which prevailed on me ſq fiercely, though ſupported by 
ſo 
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ſo little hope. Vou pleaſed me the firſt moment I ſaw 
you; I have taken more pains to ſce you without being 
ſeen, than you have uſed to meet with me: in brief, I 
have been defirous to know the paſſion you have for me, 
and to be aſſured of it by your words, as you have aſſur- 
ed me of it by your actions. 

What aſſurances, O Heavens! did Naria not receive 
from the words of Alamir ! She little underſtobod this de- 
ceiving charmer. He exceeded all the hopes ſhe had 
conceived of his love, and by his flattering and inſinu- 
ating wit took full poſſeſſion of her unwary heart. She 
appointed him to meet her again in the ſame place. He 
returned to Tarſus, with the pleaſing reflection of being 
the moſt happy man in the whole world, and almoſt 
brought Mulziman and Selemin into the ſame opinion. 
He viſited Naria often, who expreſſed the greateſt ten- 
derneſs and moſt ſincere affection poſſible ; but ſhe alſo 
appriſed him, that ſhe knew the diſpoſition he- had to 
change, and that ſhe could not bear to divide his heart 
with another ; and therefore, if he would retain hers, he 
muſt regard that alone, and that ſhe would break with 
him upon the firſt occaſion of jealouſy he gave her. 
Alarair anſwered with ſo many oaths and ſuch art, that 
Naria depended upon an eternal fidelity. But the 
thought of ſuch a ſtrict engagement troubled him, and 
as he had now no difficulty nor hindrance to fee her, 
his love began to cool. However, he always declared 
the ſameFondnefs. As ſhe had no other intention than 
to marry him, ſhe ſo little expected any objection on his 
part, ſince ſhe loved him, and he returned her love, 
that ſhe began to talk to him about their marriage. 
Alamir was ſurpriſed at the diſcourſe, but had the cun- 
ning to hide it; and Naria believed in a few days it 
would be accompliſhed. 

As his love to Naria was declining, he doubled his 
| application to Zoromade, and by the help of an aunt of 
Selemin, who was engaged by her nephew to aſſiſt the 
prince's amours, he found means to write to her. The 

impoſli- 


had the ſame ornaments, ſhe ſaw, as attended her's, and 
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impoſſibility to ſee her was ſtill the ſame ; and thereby 


his flame was continually augmented. 

All his hope was in a feſtival which was held at the 
beginning of the year; it was the cuſtom at that time 
to make magnificent preſents, and nothing is ſeen in 
the ſtreets but ſlaves carrying along all ſorts of rarities, 
Alamir ſent preſents to ſeveral: as Naria was haughty 
and ſtately, ſhe reſolved not to receive any which were of 
value. He ſent her perfumes of Arabia, which were ſo 
rare, that nobody had any of them befide himſelf, and 
accompanied them with all the decorations which could 
make them pleaſing. 

Naria's paſſion for the prince was never more inflamed ; 
and if ſhe had purſued the dictates of her heart, ſhe would 
have kept at home to think of him, and have forſaken 
all diverſions where he was not preſent. Yet as Zoro- 
made's mother preſſed her to come to an entertainment 
at their houſe during the feſtival, ſhe could not refuſe 
ker. She went, and as ſhe entered the room, was ſur- 
priſed to ſmell the ſame perfumes as Alamir had pre- 
ſented to her. She ſtopped with aſtoniſhment, to aſk 
whence came that agreeable ſcent ; Zoromade, who was 
very young, and unpractiſed to conceal any thing, bluſhed 
and ſtood confounded. Her mother, ſeeing ſhe made no 
anſwer, took the word, and ſaid it was a preſent to her 
daughter from an aunt of Selemin. 'This reply put 
Naria out of doubt that i: came from the prince. It 


even more. This diſcovery Jo pierced her heart, that ſhe 
pretended herſelf ill, and went home as really diſorder- 
ed as ſhe affected to ſeem to be. She was higt-{pirited 
and of quick ſenſe; the thought of being deceived by a 
man whom ſhe adored, made her extremely miſerable ; 
but before ſhe reſigned herſelf to deſpair, ſhe refolved 
to have plain demonſtration of his treachery. 

She ſent him word ſhe was ill, and could not go 
to any of the public diverſions during the feſtival. 
Alamir came to ſee her, and aſſured her, he would be at 

none 
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none himſelf, ſince ſhe ſhould not be there ; and ſpoke 
ſo that ſhe almoſt believed ſhe had been unjuſt to ſuſpect 
him. Notwithſtanding, as ſoon as he was gone, ſhe 
roſe, and diſguiſed herſolf ſo, that it was impotlible for 
him to know her. She went to the places where ſhe ſup- 
poſed he would be; and the ſirſt object the encountered 
was Alamir in diſguiſe ; but he could not diſguiſe him- 
ſelf to her. She ſaw he followed Zoromade, and was 
inſeparable from her while the ſports continued ; the 
next day ſhe watched him again, and inſtead of ſeeing 
him attending on Zoromade, ſhe found him in a dif- 
ferent diſguiſe purſuing another woman. She mixed 
among the women who accompanied her whom he ad- 
dreſſed, and came ſo near him, that as ſhe paſſed by the 
place where they ſtood, ſhe heard Alamir talk to her 
with the ſame air and the ſame expreſſion, as had drawn 
herſelf to believe his love. Judge now what a condition 
Naria was in, and the cruel torture ſhe ſuffered. She 
would have been happy at that moment, if ſhe could 
have believed Zoromade was the only perſon he admir- 
ed; ſhe might then have imagined, his inclination for 
that beautiful perſon was the cauſe of his change, and 
have flattered herſelf that he had loved her before he 
fancied Zoromade : but when ſhe ſaw him capable of 
ufing the ſame afſiduity and the ſame words to two or 
three at one time, ſhe diſcerned that ſhe had engaged 
his wit, and not his heart ; and had only diverted him, 
without making herſelf happy. | 

She went home overwhelmed with ſorrow, and found 
there a letter from Alamir, in which he proteſted he had 
not ſtirred abroad, and could not bear to fee any thing 
ſince he could not fee her. This deceit made her un- 
derſtand what price to ſet upon all his paſt actions, and 
'ſhe was ready to die for ſhame of having pleaſed herſelf 
ſo long in an affair which was a mere treachery. She 
preſently concluded what to do ; ſhe writ to him in the 
moſt pathetic manner which grief, affection, and deſpair 


could inſpire ; and without appriſing him of her late 
| adventure, 
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adventure, bid him farewell for ever. He was amazed 
at the letter, and even troubled ; for Naria's wit and 
beauty were ſo great, that they made the inconſtancy of 
Alamir himſelf regret his loſs. 

He related the matter to Mulziman, who reproached 
him for his conduct. You deceive yourſelf, ſaid he, if 
you fancy the manner in which you have treated the 
women, is conſiſtent with the prin ciples of truc honour. 
---I deſire, anſwered Alamir, ſtung with the reprcof, to 
juſtify myſelf to you, and have too high an eiteem for 
you, to let you remain in ſo falſæ an opinion of me. 
Do you think I was to blame in not loving faithfully one 
who never loved me with ſincerity ?---But do you think, 
interrupted Mulziman, to juſtify yourſelf by accuſing 
thoſe you have loved ? Has any of them deceived you ? 
And did not Naria love you with an undiſſembled and 
real paſſion ?---Naria, replied Alamir, thought ſhe loved 
me; whereas ſhe loved my rank, and the d.gnity to which 
I could exalt her. I have found ypthing but vanity and 
ambition in all the omen; they have loved the prince, 
and not Alamir. A proud daſire to make a ſhining con- 
queſt, to raiſe themſelves, and eſcape from that uneaſy 
ſtate of life to which they are ſubjected, has excited in 
them that which you call love ; as the pleaſure of being 
loved, and a zcal to breas through difficulties, has pro- 
duced that in me Which in their eyes ſeemed a paſſion. 

I believe you wrong Naria, anſwered Mulziman, and 
that ſhe truly loved your perſon.Naria talked of mar- 
rying me, ſaid Alamir, as well as the reſt; but I do 
not know whether her paſſion was more ſincere.---What, 
returned Mulziman, yen wou!d have a woman love you 
then, and not think of marrying you:---Yes, ſaid Ala- 
mir ; I would not have them entertain ſuch a thought, 
ſince I am above thoſe who pretend to me. I would 
allow them to imagine it, if they did not know me for 
what I am, and thought it would be a fault in them to 
marry me. But while they regard me as a prince, who 
can beſtow both promotion and liberty, I ſhall never 
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think myſelf much obliged to them for forming ſuch a 
deſign, nor take it for love. You would ſee, added he, 
I am not incapable of loving fincerely, if I could find a 
perſon who loved me, without knowing who I am. 
You require an impoſſible thing, replied Mulziman, in 
order to ſhew your fidelity; and if you were capable of 
conſtancy, you would have it, without waiting for ſuch 
an extraordinary occaſion, 

Alamir's impatience to know how things ſtood with 
Naria, made him break off the converſation ; he went 
to her honſe, and was told ſhe was ſet out for Mecca, 
and 1t was uncertain what road ſhe had taken, or when 
ſhe would return. This was ſufficient to cauſe him to 
forget Naria; he now. thought only cf Zoromade, who 
was guarded fo ſtrictly, that all his invention was in a 
manner inefe cual. Being at a loſs how to procure a 
ſight of her, he reſolved to run the hazard of the mot 
daring attempt in the world, namely, to conceal him- 
ſelf in one of the houſes where the women go to bathe. 

He wrete to Zoromade, and informed her what hazard 
he was determined to run to ſee her, and begged her to 
inſtruct him what he ſhould do to ſpeak with her. Zo- 


romade could hardly conſent to his undertaking this 


dangerous attempt ; but at laſt, being puſhed on by the 
paſſion ſhe had for him, and forced to it by the inſup- 
portable conftraint in which the Arabian women live, 
ſhe ſent him word, That if he found means to get into 


the bathing-houſe, he ſhould take care to diſtinguiſh 


the apartment ſhe uſed, in which there was a cloſet 
where he might conceal himſelf; that ſhe would not 
bathe, but that while her mother was in the bath, ſhe 
would talk with him. Alamir was overjoyed at having 
ſo difficult an enterprize to execute ; he gained the maſter 
of the baths by noble preſents, and learned the day when 
Zoromade would be there ; he went in by night, and 
was led to the apartment with the cloſet, and waited 
there for the morning with all the impatience of a man 
truly 1n love. 

Near 
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Near the hour when Zoromade was to come, he heard 


a noiſe in the chamber of ſeveral perſons coming in ; 


and in a little while the noiſe abated, and ſomebody 
opened the cloſet-door. He expected to ſee Zoromade; 
but inſtead of her he ſaw a ſtrange woman, richly 


dreſſed, and whoſe beauty was in all the flower and 


ſimplicity of youth. She was as ſurpriſed at ſeeing Ala- 
mir, as he at ſeeing her. He was no leſs qualified than 
ſhe, to create wonder by the amiableneſs of his perſon, 
and the magnificence of his habit; and it was ſuch an 
extraordinary thing to ſee a man in that place, that if 
he had not made a fign to her not to ſpeak, ſhe had 
cried out, and brought in all the company in the chamber 
upon him. She went up to Alamir, who was charmed 
with the adventure ; and aſked him, by what accident 
he came there? It would be too long, he anſwered, to 
tell her; but he intreated her not to ſpeak of it, nor 
ruin a man, who valued not the danger he was in, ſince 
it had given him the view of the molt beautiful perſon 


in the whole world. She bluſhed with an air of inno- 


cence and modeſty, ſufficient to touch a heart leſs ſenſi- 
ble than that of Alamir.---I ſhould be very ſorry, 
anſwered ſhe, to do any thing which may hurt you; 
but you have run a great riſque by coming 1a here, and 
I do not know how you wil! eſcape.---I know it, madam, 


ſaid he; but this is not the greateſt danger with which 1 


am threatened to-day. 

After theſe words, the ſenſe of which he preſumed ſhe 
underſtood, he begged her to tell him who ſhe was, and 
how ſhe happened to come to that cloſet.---My name, 
ſaid ſhe, is Elſiberi ; Iam daughter of the governor of 
Lemnos; my mother has been at Tarſus but two days, 
and was never here before. She 1s now bathing ; I choſe 
not to bathe, and came to this cloſet by chance.---But 
I conjure you, added ſhe, to inform me alſo who you 
are,---Alamir was pleaſed to meet a young woman who 
did not know him. He told her he was called Selemin ; 
as he ſpoke he heard a nciſe; Elfiberi went to the cloſet- 
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door to keep any one from entering; Alamir followed 
her a few ſteps, not heeding the extreme hazard he run 
by it.---May not one hope, madam, ſaid he, to ſee 
you again ?---I cannot tell, replied the much agitated, 
but I think it is not impoſſible.---Thus ſaying, ſhe went 
out, and ſhut the door. 

Alamir was charmed with his adventure; he had ne- 
ver ſeen any thing ſo beautiful and enchanting as Elſi- 
beri; he believed he had not diſpleaſed her; ſhe did 
not know him to be the prince of Tarſus ; in ſtort, 
there was every circumſtance in her, which could move 
him; and he ſtay'd in the cloſet till night, without re- 
flecting that he came thither to ſee Z oromade, ſo full 
was he of the idea of Elſiberi. 

Zoromade was not ſo eaſy; ſhe loved Alamir entirely, 
and the hazard to which ſhe knew he was expoſed, and 
her not being able to improve that opportunity, gave 
her the higheſt vexation : for her mother not being very 
well did not care to bathe, and the apartment ſhe ge- 
nerally uſed was given to the mother of Elſiberi. 

At his return Alamir found a letter from Zoromade, 
which informed him of what I have told you, and ac- 
quainted him alſo, that there was a talk of marrying her; 
but this ſhe ſaid gave her no apprehenfions, ſince he 
might hinder the marriage, by diſcovering his intention 
concerning her to her father. He ſhewed the letter to 
Mulziman, to convince him that all the women were 
actuated only by the proſpe& of marrying him; he re- 
lated the adventure at the bath, and magnified Elfiberi's 
charms, and expreſſed his joy to think, that without 
knowing he was the prince, ſhe admired his perſon. 
He aſſured him he had at laſt met with one who deſerved 
to engage his heart, and it ſhould now be ſeen whether 
he had not a ſincere affettion for Elſiberi. Finally, he 
reſolved to forlake all gallantries, and devote himſelf 
wholly to her. It was almoſt impoſſible for him to ſee 
her, eſpecially fince he would not make himſelf known 
to be the prince of Tarſus. Ihe firk thing | he Gaps 
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of, therefore, was to conceal himſelf in the bathing-houſe z 
but he heard Elſiberi's mother was ill, and that her 
daughter did not ſtir from her. 

In the mean time Zoromade's marriage advanced, 
and the deſpair to ſee herſelf deſerted by the prince, in- 
duced her to conſent to it. As her father was very con- 
ſiderable, and the perſon ſhe eſpouſed was not leſs, it 
was agreed to celebrate the nuptials in great form. 
Alamir underſtood that Elſiberi was to be there. The 
manner in which a wedding is performed among 
the Arabians, gave him no ground to hope he ſhould 
be able to ſee her, the women being placed a-part from 
the men both at the moſque and at the feaſt. He re- 
ſolved, however, to attempt a thing as dangerous as 
what he had lately hazarded for Zoromade. He feign- 
ed himſelf ill upon the day, in order to excuſe his aſſiſt- 
ing publickly at the ceremony ; and dreſling in women's 
clothes with a large veil over his head, as they always 
wear when they go abroad, he went to the moſque with 
Selemin's aunt. . He ſaw Elſiberi come in; and though 
me was veiled, her ſhape had ſomething ſo particular, 
and her habit was ſo different from the habit of 'Tarſus, 
that he was confident he was not miſtaken, He follow- 
ed her juſt to the place where the marriage was perform- 
ed, and flood fo near Zoromade, that he could not reſiſt 
the ſudden impulſe of his natural temper to diſcover 
himſelf, and tell her he had put on that diſguiſe only 
for the ſake of ſeeing her. The ſight of him ſo diſcom- 
poſed Zoromade, that ſhe drew back, and turning to- 
ward Alamir, It is inhuman, ſaid ſhe, to trouble my 
peace, by an action which might perſwade me you loved 
me, if I did not know the contrary too well ; but I hope 
I ſhall not ſuffer the evils you have plunged me in long. 
She could ſay no more, and Alamir could not make her 
an anſwer, The rites were finiſhed, and the women 
withdrew to their apartment. 

Alamir minded not the grief of At all his 
concern was, how to ſpeak to Elfiberi, He kneeled 
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down by her, and began to make his prayers aloud, 
after the cuſtom of the Arabians. Amidſt the confuſed 
murmurs of a multitude of people who are all ſpeaking 
at once, it is diifcult to hear what any one ſays, unleſs 
one is cloſe by. Alamir, without turning his head to- 
ward Elſiberi, or changing his prayer-tone, called to her 
ſeveral times; ſhe ture] that way, and when he diſ- 
cerned that ſhe looked at him, he let fall a book; and 
as he took it up, he opened his veil a little, and diſcover- 
ed to her a face whoſe youth and beauty did not ill- 
become the habit he had on. His diſguiſe, he perceived, 
did not prevent her knowing him; however, he aſfed 
her, whether he was ſo happy as to be known. Elſiberi, 
whoſe veil was not brought quite over her face, caſt her 
eyes toward him, and without moving her head, I know 
you too well, ſaid ſhe, but I tremble at your danger, 
---There is nothing to which I would not expoſe myſelf, 
anſwered he, rather than not ſee you.---It was not to 
ſee me, ſaid ſhe, that you ventured into the bathing- 
houſe, and perhaps it is not on my account you are here, 
---It is for you alone, madam, replied he, and you ſhall 
ſee me run the ſame hazard every day, if you do not 
aſford me the means of ſpeaking with you.---'To-morrow, 
ſaid ſhe, I go to the Caliph's palace with my mother; 
do you be there with the prince ; my veil will be open, 
becauſe it is the firſt time of my going. She ſaid no 
more, leſt ſhe ſhould be heard by the women who were 
near her. 

Alamir was ſtrangely embarraſſed at her appoint- 
ing him that place of meeting. He knew very well, 
that the firſt time women of quality are brought to the 
caliph's palace, if the caliph, or the princes his children, 
enter the room where they are, they do not let down 
their veils; but after that, they are veiled whenever they 
go thither. Thus was Alamir certain of fecing Elſi- 
beri; but to ſee her, he muſt diſcover himſelf to be the 

rince of Tarſus, which was what he could not be will- 
ing to do. The pleaſure to be loved for his perſon 
alone, 
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alone, was ſo ſenſible, that he would not quit it; and 
yet it troubled him to loſe an opportunity of ſeeing 
Elſiberi, and an opportunity which ſhe herſelf had given 
him. The jealouſy ſhe had intimated at finding him in 
the bath-houſe, fince he was not there on her account, 
obliged him alſo to neglect nothing which might con- 
vince her of the truth of his affedion. This embar- 
raſſment made him ſtand a long time without anſwering; 
at laſt he aſked, if he might not write to her.--I dare 
not truſt to any body, ſaid ſhe; but try if you can gain 
a ſlave called Zabelec. 

Alamir was ſatisfied with theſe words; the company 
left the temple, and he went to change his habit, and 
conſider what to do the next day. As diilicult as it 
ſcemed to hide his quality from Elſiberi, and what trou- 
ble ſoever it gave him, by obliging him to avoid her 
whom he had the greate.t defire to ſee, he reſolved to 
undertake it; and diſcover whether he was really loved, 
without the recommendation of his birth. Having de- 
termined in what manner to proceed, he wrote Elũberi 
the following letter: 


* IF I had any merit to plead with you, or you had 

«« given me any hope, I ſhould not perhaps requeſt the 
thing I am going to aſk of you, though I think I 
* ſhould have much more reaſon to defire it. But, 
«« madam, as you ſcarcely know me, I dare not flatter 
*« myſelf with having made any impreſſion in your heart; 
you are engaged to me neither by your ſentiments, 
nor your words; and you will go to-morrow to a 
place, where you will ſee a prince, who never beheld 
* a beauty which he did not love. What ought I not 
*« to fear, madam, from this interview? I can have no 
doubt of Alamir's loving you; and though it is fan- 
** taſtical, perhaps, to be afraid ſo much as I am, of 
*© your ſeeing the prince, and of his being happy enough 
to pleaſe you, I cannot forbear i intreating you not to 
* ſee him, Why will you refuſe it me, madam? It is 
H 3 no 
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*« no favour that I aſk you; and it may be, I am the 
«« only man who has ever ſued for ſuch a thing. Iam 
1 ſenſible it muſt ſeem very odd to you; but it ſeems 
«© more ſo to myſelf. Do not deny this kindneſs to a 
«© man who has expoſedeven his life, to be able merely 
*« to tell you he loves you.” 


Having writ this letter, he put on a diſguiſe in order 
to go hunſelf with ſome in whom he conhded, to find 
out the ſlave Elſiberi had mentioned. He watched 
about the governor of Lemnos's houſe ſo ſharply, that at 
laſt he met with an old flave who undertook to bring 
Zabelec to him. He ſaw him coming at a- diſtance, 
and was ſurpriſed at the fine ſhape of the youth, and the 
ſweetneſs of his aſpect. Alamir had planted himſelf 
privately in a blind corner of a portico, and Zabelec 
made up briſkly to him, as if he had been one of his 
acquaintance, When he drew near, the prince, with- 
out ſhewing himſelf in the light, began to ſpeak to kim 
about Elſiberi. The ſlave hearing a voice he did not 
know, changed countenance at once; and having fetched 
a deep ſigh, caft down his eyes, and ſtood filent, in ſo 
ſorrowful a poſture, that Alamir could not forbear aſk- 
ing him the reaſon.---I thought, anſwered: he, I had 
known the perſon who ſent for me, and did not imagine 
it was ſomebody who wanted to talk to me about Elſibe- 
ri: but make an end; for whatever relates to Elſiberi, 
touches me nearly, Alamir was embarraſſed at the 
manner in which the ſlave anſwered ; however, he finiſh- 
ed what he was going to fay, and gave him a letter, 
diſcovering himſelf to him only by the name of Selemin. 
The concern and beauty of the ſlave made the prince 
fancy he was ſome lover of Elſiberi, who was diſguiſed 
in order to be near her perſon. The trouble he ſaw him 
in when he ſpoke of getting him to dehver a letter, 
would not let him doubt it; yet he thought if Elſibert 
had known this ſlave was her lover, ſhe would not have 
choſen him to convey to her a rival's letter. In _— 
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this accident perplexed him; and taking it in any view, 
this ſlave appeared too handſome, and had an air too 
much above his condition, for him to bear his being with 
Elſiberi without uneaſineſs. | 

He expected the next day with variety of reſtleſs 


thoughts, and went early to the apartment of the Prin- 


ceſs his mother; never had a lover been ſo impatient to 
ſee his miſtreſs, as Alamir was now deſirous not to fee his 
and never had a lover ſo much reaſon to wiſh not to ſee her. 
If Eliberi did not come to the palace, he concluded it 
was in compliance with his requeſt, and that it was a 
fign alſo ſhe had received the letter he had put into Za- 
belec's hands; and that if the ſlave had delivered it, he 
could not be a rival ; and her not accompanying her 
mother, would ſhew he had fixed a good intelligence 
with her, and had no rival, and might hope fhe loved 
him. He was full of theſe thoughts, When word was 
brought him that Elſiberi's mother was arrived; and he 
had the pleaſure to ſee ſhe was not attended by her 
daughter. Never was tranſport equal to his. He with- 
drew, not being willing his miſtreſs's mother ſhould 
know his face, and went home to wait till the hour came 
which he had appointed to ſpeak. with Zabelec. 

The haridſorie ſlave returned to meet him, with the 
ſame ſadneſs in his aſpect as he had ſhewn the day before, 
and brought him Elſiberi's anſwer, The prince was 
charmed with the letter, which expreſſed a decent mo- 
deſty mingled with much affection. She aſſured him, ſhe 
had the complaiſance for him not to ſee the prince of 
Tarſus, and could grant him ſuch a favour without any 
reluctance; ſhe prayed him alſo to run no riſque to ſee 
her, becauſe her natural fearfulneſs, and the manner in 
which ſhe was guarded, would render any thing, he could 
undertake ineffectual. 

Though Alamir was highly ſatisfied with the letter, 
he could not reconcile himſelf to the bezuty and dejected- 
neſs of this ſlave ; he aſked him ſeveral queſtions con- 
cerning what means he ſhould employ to ſee Elſiberi g 
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but the ſlave anſwered him very coldly. This increaſed 
the prince's ſuſpicions ; and as he found himſelf more 
touched with Elfiberi's beauty than he had ever been 
with any other, he was afraid of falling into the ſame 
condition as that into which he had brought all thoſe 
whom he had loved, and of being engaged with one 
who had an inclination to another. However, he wrote 
to her every day, and obliged her to-inform him of the 
places whither ſhe went; and his love made him ſo care- 
{ul to avoid her in public, where ſhe might know him 
for the prince, that he was ſtudious to contrive ways of 
i:eing her in private, He viewed all the avenues of the 
houſe where ſhe lodged narrowly, and obferved, that at 
the head of the terrace there was a ſort of balcony over a 
little ſtreet, which was ſo narrow, that one might hold 
diſcourſe at the balcony from a houſe on the other fide 
of the way. He eaſily poſſeſſed himſelf of that houſe ; 
and wrote to Eliibert, conjuring her that ſhe would be 
upon the terrace at night, and acquainting her he ſhould 
be able to talk with her there. She came, and Alamir 
converſed with her without being overheard, and it was 
not ſo dark, but he had the pleaſure to diftinguiſh thoſe 
beauties which ſo inflamed his heart. 

'They entered into a long converſation about their 
mutual ſentiments for each other. Elſiberi defired him 
to explain what occaſion had carried him to the bathing- 
houſe, He confeſſed the truth to her, and told her all 
that had paſſed between Zoromade and himſelf, Young 
perſons are too much delighted with this ſort of treachery, 
to fear the conſequences of it for themſelves. Elſiberi 
had a paſſionate inclination for Alamir, and this con- 
verſation took intire poſſeſſion of her; and they agreed 
to meet again in the ſame place. Juſt as he was going 
away, he happened to turn his head, and was ſtrangely 
ſurpriſed to ſee, in a corner of the balcony, that hand- 
ſome ſlave, who had already given him ſo much 
. diſturbance, 
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He could not conceal his uneaſineſs; and reſuming the 
diſcourſe, If I expreſſed a jealouſy, ſaid he to Elſiberi, 
the firſt time I wrote to you, ſhall I preſume to ſhew it 
alſo, madam, the firſt time I talk with you? Perſons of 
your quality, I know, have always faves about them; 
but I think not of the age and air as he whom I ſee with 
you. I own that what I know of Zabelec's perſon and 
wit, renders him as formidable to me as if he were the 
prince of Tarſus. Elſiberi ſmiled at his words, and 
calling the handſome ſlave, Come hither, Zabelec, ſaid 
ſhe, and cure Selemin of the jealouſy you give him; 
for I will not venture to do it without your conſent.— I 
ſhould be glad, madam, anſwered Zabelec, if you could 
prevail on yourſelf to leave him under it. I do not wiſh 
it for my own intereſt, but for yours, and for fear of 
thoſe misfortunes into which, I fee clearly, you are 
plunging yourſelf, But, ſir, continued the ſlave, ad- 
drefling himſelf to the prince, taking him only for Sele- 
min, it is not juſt to leave you in a ſuſpicion of Elſiberi's 
virtue. | ; 

I am an unhappy woman who came into her ſervice by 
accident. I am a Chriſtian, a Greek, and ofa birth far 
above the condition in which you ſes me. My beauty, 
ſuch as it was, of which perhaps there are no tokens re- 
maining, procured me ſeveral lovers in my youth ; but I 
found in them fo little ſincerity, and fo much deceit, 
that I regarded them with contempt. One more faith- 
leſs than the reſt, who yet underſtood to diſſemble better, 
engaged my love. I broke off, for his ſake, a marriage 
very advantageous for my fortune ; my relations perſe- 
cuted us; he was obliged to withdraw; he married me, 
and I diſguiſed myſelf in a man's habit, and followed 
him. We embarked, and in the ſame veſſel was a very 
handſome woman, whom ſome extraordinary occaſions 
obliged likewiſe to go to Aſia. My huſband fell in love 
with her; we were attacked by the Arabians, and taken; 
they divided the ſlaves; and it was offered my huſband, 
and one of his relations, to be among the ſlayes which 
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fell to the ſhare of the lieutenant of the ſhip, or of the 
captain. The lot had given me to the laſt, and by an 
ingratitude without example, I ſaw him chuſe to go with 
the lieutenant, for the ſake of accompanying the woman 
whom he loved. Neither my preſence, nor my tears, 
nor what I had done for him, nor the condition in which 
he left me, was able to move him. Vou may imagine. 
my grief: I was brought hither ; and my good fortune 
put me into the hands of Elſiberi's father. Though [ 
had ſeen my huſband's faithlefineſs, I could not quite lay 
aſide the hope of his returning; and it was this which 
cauſed thoſe alterations you obſerved in my countenance, 
the firſt day. I talked with you. I was in hope it was he 
who ſent for me; and as groundleſs as my hope was, I 
was not able to loſe it without ſorrow. I do not oppoſe 
the inclination Elſiberi has for you, knowing, by a bitter 
experience, how vain it 15 to contradict ſuch ſort of ſenti- 
ments; but J lament it, and foreſee the ſharp trouble 
you will occaſion her. She has never had a paſſion, and 
is going to have for you an aſfſection as ſincere and true 
as any man, who has ever been loved, can deſerve. 
When Zabelec had done, Elſiberi told Alamir, that 
her father and mother knew her quality, her ſex, and her 
merit; but for- reaſons which ſhe had to keep herſelf 
unknown, they cauſed her to be treated in appearance 
as a ſlave. The prince was ſurpriſed at Zabelec's wit 
and virtue; and was overyoyed to underſtand his jca- 
louſy was thus without foundation. He perceived alſo 
ſo many charms, and ſach- ſincerity in the ſentiments 
of Elſiberi, that he was perſuaded ſhe was the only per- 
ſon who had loved him. She loved him with no other 
deſign than to. love him, and without thinking what 
would be the end of her paſion. She did not inform 
herſelf. of his fortune or his intention; and put all to 
hazard to ſee him, and blindly- did whatever he could 
with. To another perſon, the conduct he deſired of her 
would have been a conſtraint; for as he deſigned ſhe 
{:culd 8:1) take him for Szlemin, he was forced to hinder 
ker 
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her being at ſome public feaſts, where he was obliged 


to appear as the prince: but ſhe thought nothing di- 
cult to pleaſe him. 


Alamir was happy for a time in being loved merely 


for his own ſake; at laſt it came into his mind, that 
though Elſiberi had loved him without knowing he was 


the prince of Tarſus, ſhe would not fcruple, perhaps, to 
leave him for a man who ſhould appear under that 


quality. He reſolved to put her heart to this trial, and 
to make the true Sclemin perſonate the prince, and 


profeſs love to her, and to fee with his own eyes after 


1 
a | 


what manner ſhe would. treat him. He imparted his 
intention to Selemin, and they concerted tne proper 
means to execute it. Alamir made a horſe-race, and 
told Elſiberi, that in order to give her ſome part of 


that diverſion, he would get the prince to paſs along with 


oO 


the whole troop before her window; that they would 


both have on the ſame habit, and ride fide by fide ; and. 
though he vas always apprehenfhve-of her ſeeing Alamir, 
he thought himſelf too ſore of her heart to fear the 


prince's drawing her eyes, eſpecially when he ſhould be 


near enough to ſhare them with him. 


Elſiberi was perſuaded hereby, that he whom the 
ſhould ſee with her lover, was the prince of Torſus ;: 


and the next day ſeeing the real Selemin with Alamir, 
ſhe made no quettion of his being the prince. She diſ- 


cerned alſo that her lover had abuſed her 1a repreſenting 


Alamir as ſuch a formidable man, and thought he was 
not ſo agreeable as he whom ſhe believed to be his ſa- 
vourite. She did not forget to tell Alamir her opinion; 
but this was not ſufſicient to ſatisfy him; and he re- 


ſolved to try, whether this ſnam prince would not win her 
heart, if he ſeemed to be in love with her, and pro- 


poſed to marry her. 
At one of the feaſts of the Arabians, where the 


prince was not obliged to appear in public, he told. 


Elſiberi that Alamir would diſguiſe himſelf in order to 


come into her company; he did ſo literally, and took. 
II 6. Sslemia. 
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Selemin with him. They drew near I lſiberi, and Sele- 
min called to her twice or thrice. As ſhe was thinking 
of Alamir, ſhe concluded this was he, and taking a 
time when nobody minded her, ſhe lifted up her veil, to 
let him ſee her, and to talk to him; but ſhe was ſur- 
priſed to find at her elbow the man who, ſhe thought, 
was the prince of Tarſus. Selemin appeared extremely 
touched with her beauty, and would have ſpoke to her, 
but ſhe would not hear him ; and made up cloſe to her 
mother in great diſturbance, ſo that Selemin could not 
fall in with her again all that day. 

At night Alamir met her at the terrace, and ſhe told 
him all that had happened with ſo exact a truth, and ſuch 
a wonderful fear leſt he ſhould ſuſpe& ſhe had contri- 
buted to it, that he ought to have been entirely eaſy. 
Nevertheleſs he was not contented ; he engaged the old 
ſlave, whom he had found very obnoxious to preſents, 
to deliver her a letter from the prince. When the ſlave 
would have put it into her hand, ſhe rejected it, and 
reprimanded him ſeverely. She gave Alamir an ac- 
count of it, who knew it before, and rejoiced ex- 
ceedingly in his deceit. To finiſh what he had deſigned, 
he brought Selemin to the terrace, where he uſed to 

meet Elſiberi, and hid himſelf, ſo that ſhe could not 
ſee him, while he could hear all they ſaid. Elſiberi's 
ſurprize was incredible, when ſhe ſaw upon the terrace 
him whom ſhe believed to be the prince. Her firſt incli- 
nation was to retire; but a ſuſpicion that her lover made 
a ſacrifice of her to the prince, and a defire to diſcover 
it, kept her there a few moments. I will not ſay, 
madam, - cried Selemin, whether it is by my own arti- 
fice, or the conſent of him whom you expected to find 
here, that I ſupply the place appointed for him ; aor 
will I. fay, whether he is ignorant of the ſentiments I 
have for you, or not; you may judge of that by the 
probability of it, and by the power which the quality 
of the prince 1s able to give me over him. I ſhall only 
ſay, that by one view alone you have done that in me, 
which 


which the longeſt paſſions have not been able to effect. 
I was always againſt entering into any engagements, 
and propoſe to myſelf no other happineſs at preſent than 
that of prevailing on you to accept the ſame dignity as 
I poſſeſs. You are the only perſon to whom I will offer 
it. Conſider it, madam, before you refuſe me; and 
think that in refuſing the prince of Tarſus, you refuſe 
the only thing which can deliver you from that eternal 
captivity to which you are deſtined. 

Elſiberi did not hear all the imaginary prince ſaid to 
her; but as ſoon as he gave her ground to believe her 
lover had ſacrificed her to his ambition, without replying 
to what he had ſaid, I don't know, fir, cried ſhe, what 
accident brought you hither ; but however it happened, 
I can converſe with you no longer; and I defire you 
will not take it ill that I leave you. At this ſhe quitted 
the terrace immediately, with Zabelec, who had at- 
tended her, and withdrew to her chamber, not leſs 
diſturbed, than Alamir was delighted and pleaſed. - He 
ſaw with joy, that ſhe deſpiſed the offer of ſo exalted a 
fortune, at the ſame time as ſhe had reaſon to conclude, 
he had deceived her ; and he could no longer doubt ſhe 
was proof to the impreſſions of ambition which he had 
ſuſpeted. On the morrow he attempted again to get a 
letter delivered to her from the prince, to ſee whether 
ſhe had not altered her mind; but the old ave who went 
to give it her, was rebuffed as ſmartly as before. 

Elſiberi paſſed the night with inexpreſlible grief; in all 
appearance her lover had betrayed her; nobody elſe 
could have communicated their intelligence, and the 
place of their meeting ; yet the tenderneſs ſhe had for 
him, would not ſuffer her to condemn him without a 
hearing. She ſaw him the next day; and he knew ſo 
well how to make her believe he had been betrayed by 
one of his ſervants, and that the caliph, at his ſon's 
defire, had detained him part of the night to prevent 
his being at the terrace, that he juſtified himſelf com- 
pleatly, and perſuaded her he was extremely concerned 
at 
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at the prince's paſſion. But the beautiful ſlave was not 
fatisfied ſo eaſily as Elſiberi; her experience of the de- 
ceitfulneſs of men would not let her give credit to the 
words of the pretended Selemin. She endeavoured in 
vain to ſhew Elſiberi that he nnpoſed upon her; but a 
little after, chance furniſhed her with an opportunity to 
accompliſh it. 

The true Selemin was not ſo buſied with the prince's 
amours, as to have none of his own. The perſon with 
whom he was in love, had for- her confidant a young 
female ſlave, who was violently impaſſioned of Zabelec, 
whom ſhe took for a man. She told Zabelec the intrigue 
of Selemin and her miſtreſs, and the manner of their 
interviews. Zabelec, who knew Alamir by no other 
name than that of Selemin, informed herſelf by this 
ſlave of all which might convince Elſiberi of her lover's 
unfaithfulneſs, and went to acquaint her with it the ſame 
moment. No affliction could exceed that of Elfiber:; 
whoſe grief, as pungent as it was, did not carry her into 
a rage againſt him who cauſed it. Zabelec did all ſhe 
could, to make her ſee Alamir no more, and not to 
liſten to his juſtifications, which would be only ſo many 
new delufions; and Elſiberi would willingly have fol- 
lowed her counſel, but ſne was not able. 

Alamir met her the ſame evening upon the terrace, 
and was aſtoniſhed when Elſiberi began their converſa- 
tion with a torrent of tears, and then with ſuch tender 
reproaches as would have pierced even one who did not 
love her, to the heart. He could not conceive what ſhe 
could accuſe him of, nor to what fantaſtical accident it was 
owing, that as he had never been faithful unleſs to her- 
ſelf, ſhe was almoſt the only perſon who had taxed him 
with falſnood. He defended himſelf with all the force 
of truth; but as much inclined as Elſiberi was to be- 
heve him- innocent, ſhe could not truſt his words. He 
preſſed her to name the woman with whom the accuſed 
him of being in love. She did, and related the cir- 
cumſtances of their correſpondence at large. Alawir 

Was 
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was ſurpriſed when he found it was only the name of 
Selemin which made him appear culpable, and was ex- 
ceedingly embarraſſed after what manner to clear him- 
ſelf, He could not reſolve upon the ſpot; and only. 
aflirmed his innocence with new oaths, without entering 
into any other excuſes. His perplexity, and ſuch gene- 
ral expreſſions, leſt Elſiberi fully perſuaded of his trea- 
chery. 

wks mean time the prince went to report his misfor- 
tune to Selemin, and conſult the meaſures with him to 
vindicate his innocence. I would for your ſake, ſaid 
Selemin, break off with the perſon I love, if it would 
do you any ſervice ; but though I ſhould forbear to ſee 
her, Elſiberi will always believe you was once unfaithful, 
and will accordingly diſtruſt you. If you would cure 
her abſolutely of her ſuſpicions, Iam of opinion, you muſt 
own to her who you are, and who lam. She has loved 
you, and your quality has had no ſhare in her paſſion; 
ſhe has believed me to be the prince of Tarſus, and has 
deſpiſed me for your ſake: and this, I think, is all 
that you deſired.—-Vou are in the right, my dear Sele- 
mia, cried the prince, but I know not how to declare 
my birth to Elfiberi ; I ſhall loſe by it that which has 
charmed me, and ſhall hazard the only ical pleafure I 
ever had; and I can't tell whether the paſlion I have 
for her will- not entirely vaniſh. ---Cantider, fir, replied 
Selemin, that by continuing to paſs under my name, 
you will loſe Elſiberi's heart, and in loſing that, you 
will certainly loſe all the pleaſure which your miſtaken 
imagination makes you _ fear you ſhall not know. 
again, 

Selemin ſpoke with ſo a ſtrength of argument, 
that Alamir agreed to declare the truth of the caſe to 
Eifberi. He informed her of it the ſame evening; and 
never did any one paſs in a moment from a condition ſo 
deplorable to one ſo happy; ſhe perceived the marks 
of a very ſincere and delicate paſſion in all thoſe things 
which had ſeemed deceits, and had the pleaſure to de- 

monſtrate 
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monſtrate ſhe loved Alamir ſincerely, without knowing 
he was the prince; ; in a word, her heart could ſcarcely 
contain her joy; ſhe ſhewed it all to Alamir ; but he 
ſuſpected it, and fancied the prince of Tarſus had ſome 
part in it, and that her gladneſs to find ſhe had him for 
her lover, was what tranſported her ſo much. How- 
ever, he hid it from her, and viſited her conſtantly. 
Zabelec was ſurpriſed to ſee herſelf miſtaken in diſtruſt- 
ing the love of men, and envied Elſiberi's good fortune 
in meeting with one who was faithful. 

She had not reaſon to envy her long. It was impoſſible 
but ſuch extraordinary things as Alamir had done for 
Elſiberi, ſhould give a new vivacity to her paſſion : 
The prince perceived it; this increaſe of love appeared 
fallacious to him, and occaſioned him the ſame uneaſi- 
neſs as an abatement of it would have done. In ſhort, 
he was ſo perſuaded that the prince of Tarſus was better 
loved than Alamir had been under the name of Selemin, 
that his affection began to cool, though he had no new 
object to divert it. He had been in ſo many amours, 
and the preſent had at firſt ſomething ſo engaging in it, 
as made him regardleſs of all others. Elſiberi inſenſi- 
bly put an end to his love; and though ſhe endeavoured 
to deceive herſelf, ſhe was not able to doubt of her 
misfortune, when ſhe underſtood the prince was going to 
travel over Greece, and heard of his deſign before he 
told it her. The diſquiet he met with at Tarſus in- 
ſpired him with this reſolution ; nor could the intreaties 
and tears of Elſiberi prevail on him not to execute it. 

The beautiful ſlave now ſaw that her deſtiny was not 
more unhappy than that of Elſiberi, and all the con- 
ſolation Elſiberi had was to mingle complaints with her. 
Zabelec heard that her huſband was killed ; and not- 
withſtanding his horrible falſhood to her, ſhe was heartily 
concerned. As her reaſons for concealing herſelf ceaſed 


with his death, ſhe begged Elfiberi's father to give her 
the freedom he had offered her ſo often. He did; and 


ſhe reſolved to return, and. paſs the remainder of her 
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life in her own country, withdrawn from all converſa- 
tion with men. She had talked ſeveral times to Elſiberi 
of the Chriſtian religion ; and Elfiberi being moved 
wich what ſhe ſaid, and with Alamir's inconſtancy, for 
which ſhe expected no relief, determined to become a 
Chriſtian and follow Zabelec, and hve with her in a 
profound forgetfulneſs of all earthly paſſions. Accord- 
ingly ſhe went away, giving her relations no other no- 
tice, than by a letter which ſhe left behind. 

Alamir had begun his travels, and underſtood by a 
letter from Selemin what I have told you about Elſiberi. 
In what place ſoever ſhe 1s, it would perhaps be a comfort 
to her to know how well ſhe is revenged of Alamir's 
treachery, by the violent paſiion the beauty of Zayde 
has given him. 

He arrived in Cyprus, and fell in love with that prin- 
ceſs, as I told you, after he had been wavering for a 
while between her and me: he loved her with a paſſion 
ſo different from any he experienced before, that he 
was beſide himſelf, He had always declared his love 
the very moment it began, and was never in fear of 
offending by it thoſe whom he addreſſed ; but he ſcarcely 
dared to let Zayde even conjecture this which he had 
for her. This alteration amazed him ; but when the 
vehemence of his love forced him to own it to her, and 
he perceived her indifference ſerved only to enrage it, 
and ſaw this treatment made him deſperate, without ex- 
tinguiſhing his love, and that he had no proſpect it 
would ever ceaſe, he felt a forrow not to be deſcribed. 

After Zayde's father arrived, and ſhe had ſo ſtrongly 
declared her reſolution not to marry him, his deſpair 
augmented, and put him upon ſeeking after death with 
Joy. 

This is the ſum, continued F elima, of what I learned 
from Mulziman : perhaps I have been too particular ; 
but you will forgive me, remembering the pleaſure 
which perſons in love find in talking of thoſe they love, 
though at the ſame time the ſubje& may be diſagreeable. 

Don 
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Don Olmond aſſured her ſhe was ſo far from ſtanding in 
need to excule the length of her ſtory, that he was un- 
der great obligations to her for informing him of Ala- 
mir's adventures ; and deſiring her to * ſhe thus 
reſumed the diſcourſe, 

You may believe that what I 15 of the actions 
and temper of Alamir gave me no hope, ſince I under- 
ſtood the only way to be loved by him was not to love 
him, Yet I did not love him the leſs for it; the dan- 
gers to which he expoſed himſelf every day, troubled 
me exceſſively; I fancied every blow would fall upon his 
head, and that nobody was- in hazard but he. I was fo 
overwhelmed, that I thought my miſeries could receive 
no addition; but Fortune overtook me with a calamity 
more terrible than ali I had already ſuifered. 

Some days after Mulziman had told me Alamir's ad- 
ventures, I ſpoke of them to Zayde, and reflected fo 
deeply on my wretched deſtiny, that my face was bathed 
in tears. One of Zayde's women paſſed through the 
room where we were, and, unperceived by me, left the 
door open. I muft own 1 am very unhappy, «ſaid I to 
Zayde, in being fond of a man who is in all reſpects ſo 
unworthy of the ſentiments J have for him. As I finiſhed 
theſe words, I heard ſomebody in the chamber, and 
thought it was the woman who went through ; but how 
was I ſurpriſed and troubled when I ſaw it was Alamir, 
and that he was ſo near me that I could not doubt his 
overhearing my laſt expreſſions! My concern, and the 
tears which ran down my cheeks, deprived me of the 
means of preventing his perceiving that what I had ſaid 
was true. My ſpirits failed me; I loſt my ſpeech; L 
wiſhed to die, and was in a diſorder not to be uttered. 
To compleat my diſtreſs, the princeſs Alaſintha entered 
the room accompanied with ſeveral ladies, who all went 
up to Zayde ; ſo that I was left alone with Alamir. 

The prince looked on me with an air which. ſhewed. 
he was afraid to increaſe the confuſion in which he ſaw 
me: I am very ſorry, madam, ſaid he, that IL came in 

at 
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at a time when I believe you would have been heard only 
by Zayde. But, madam, fince it has happened other- 
wiſe, ſaſfer me to aſk, whether it is poſſible a man who 
is happy enough not to diſpleaſe you, can provoke you 
to ſay he is in all reſpects unworthy of the kindnefs you 
have for him. I am very ſenſible, there is no man who 

can deſerve the leaſt degree of your favour ; but 1s there 
any one who can give you reaſon to complain of his ſen- 
timents ? Be not diſpleaſed, madam, that I have entered 
into ſome part of your confidence ; you ſhall not find 
me unworthy of it; and as careful as you have been to 
conceal what I have now diſcovered, I ſhall be highly 
thankful for a thing which I owe wholly to chance. 

Alamir would have ſpoke long enough, if he had 
waited till I had ftrength to interrupt him: I was ſo 
beſide myſelf, and fo aſſailed with the fear of letting 
him know 1t was he of whom I complained, and with 
grief to have him think I loved another, that it was 
impoſlible for me to anſwer him. Alamir imputed all 

my embarraſſment to my uneaſineſs at his imagining I 
was in love. I fee, madam, replied he, that you are 
much concerned at my being your confidant ; but you 
do me injuſtice. Can any one have more reſpect for 
you than I have, or be more intereſted to pleaſe you ? 
You have an abſolute power over the beautiful princeſs, 
on whom my deſtiny depends : let me know, madam, 
who he is you complain of; and if I have as much in- 
fluence over him, as you have over her I adore, you ſhall 
ſee whether I ſhall not make him underſtand his own 
happineſs, and render him worthy of your goodneſs. 

* Alamir's words heightened my trouble and diſorder ; 
he preſſed me again to tell him of whom I complained ; 
but all thoſe reaſons which made him earneſt to know it, 
made me think him very unworthy to be informed. At 
laſt Zayde, who gueſſed what a perplexity I was in, 
came up and interrupted us; nor had I the power to ſay 
ſo much as a fingle word to Alamir. I went away with- 
out looking at him, My body not being able to ſupport 

the 
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the agitation of my ſpirits, I fell ill the ſame night, and 
my indiſpoſition laſted a long time. 

When I began to be well enough to admit company, 
J avoided as much as I could all occaſions of ſeeing 
Alamir; when I ſaw him, I percezved he obſerved me 
ſtrictly, to diſcover by my actions who was the perſon I 
ſpoke of. The more I ſaw he obſerved me, the worſe 
I treated thoſe who loved me. Though there were 


ſeveral whoſe quality and merit I ought not to have 
been aſhamed of, there was not one whom my vanity 


did not deſpiſe. I could not bear that Alamir ſhould 
believe I loved without having my love returned, for by 
this I ſhould have ſeemed leſs worthy of him. 

The emperor's troops preſſed Famaguſta ſo hard, that 
the Arabians were univerſally of opinion they mul 
abandon it. Zulema and Oſmin reſolved to put us on 
board with the princeſſes Alaſintha and Bellenia; Ala- 
mir alſo determined to leave Cyprus, both in order to 
follow Zayde, and to quit a place where he could be no 
longer ſerviceable. He had ſtill a reſtleſs curioſity to 
know who the perſon was he heard me ſpeak of ; and 
when we were juſt ready to depart, and he ſaw my 


concern did not increaſe, Though you forſake Cyprus, 


ſaid he, without ſhewing new marks of affliction, it 
is impoſſible, madam, but your departure muſt affect 
you; do me the favour then to acquaint me, who it is 
you have at heart. There is not a man here whom I 
cannot eaſily engage to go to Africk, and you will have the 
pleaſure to fee him, without his knowing that you have 
defired 1t.---I have not been ſolicitous, anſwered I, to 
remove an opinion which you embraced upon appear- 
ances probable enough; but I aſſure you, notwith- 
ſtanding, that thoſe appearances are deceitful. I leave 
no perſon behind me at Famaguſta whom I regard ; nor 
does this ariſe from any change which has happened in my 


heart.---I underſtand you, madam, replied Alamir ; he who 


has been ſo happy as to pleaſe you, is not here; I ſhould 


in vain look for him among your admirers ; for he left 
Cyprus 
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Cyprus undoubtedly before I had the honour to ſee you. 
---[t was neither before you ſaw me, nor ſince you came 
hither, anſwered I ſhortly, that any one has been happy 
enough to pleaſe me ; and I beg you will ſpeak to me 
no more about a thing which offends me. 

Alamir obſerving I anſwered him in anger, ſaid no 
more of it, and aſſured me he would not mention it 
again; and I was very glad to put an end to a conver- 
ſation in which I was always in danger of letting that 
be ſeen which I ſo ardently defired to conceal. We 
embarked, and our voyage was ſo proſperous at firſt, 
that we had no reaſon to expect it would end in a wreck 
ſo unhappy as that which we ſuffered upon the coaſt of 
Spain, as I ſhall tell you preſently. 


Felima was going on in her ſtory, when word came 
that her mother was worie than ordinary. Though I 
have much more to tell you, ſaid ſhe to Don Olmend 
at leaving him, I have told you enough to make you 
ſenſible that my life is involved in Alamir's, and to 
engage you to keep the promiſe you have given me.--- 
I will keep it exactly, madam, replied he; but I defire 
you will remember alſo that you are to relate to me the 
reſt of your adventures. 

The next day he went to the king; who the moment 
he ſaw him, being willing to ſatisfy the impatience and 
uneaſineſs which appeared in Gonſalvo's face, took them 
both into his cloſet, and ordered Don Olmond to ſay 
if he had ſeen Felima, and whether ſhe had told him 
what intereſt ſhe had in ſaving Alamir. Don Olmond, 
without ſeeming to enter into the reaſons of the king's 
curioſity after that prince's adventures, made an exact 
recital of all he had learned by Felima of her paſſion 
for Alamir, and of Alamir's for Zayde, and of what 
had befallen them till their leaving Cyprus. When he 
had done, he judged rightly that his preſence would be 
a conſtraint upon the converſation between the king 
and Gonſalvo, and in order to leave them at liberty, 
he pretended he was obliged to return to Oropeze. 

As 
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As ſoon as he was gone, the king looking on his 
favourite with an air which expreſſed the ſentiments he 
had for him, Do you think now, ſaid he, that Zayde 
loves Alamir, and that it was ſhe who made Felima 
write ? Don't you ſee how groundleſs your fears were ?--. 
No, fir, anſwered Gouſalvo ſorrowfully ; all Don Ol- 
mond has related, does not ſatisfy me that I have not 
reaſon to be afraid. Zayde, perhaps, did not love Ala- 
mir at firſt, or concealed it from Felima, ſeeing the 
love ſhe had for him; but whom ſhould ſhe lament, 
when ſhe was ſhipwrecked o- the coaſt of Spain, unleſs 
it was Alamir, who ſhe believed was dead ? Whom can I 
reſemble, but this prince ? Felima has mentioned no 
Other in her ſtory : Zayde has deceived her, fir, or has 
not owned to her the ſentiments ſhe had for him till ſince 
the was at Alphonſo'ss What I have heard does not 
change my former opinion ; and I am afraid what I have 
yet to hear will confirm it, rather than alter it. 

It was ſo late when Gonſalvo left the king, that he 
eught to have gone to reſt; but his concern would not 
permit him. Felima's relation inflamed his curioſity, 
and left him ftill in that cruel uncertainty, under which 
ke had been ſo long. Toward the morning an officer 
of the army, who was come back from Oropeze, 
brought him a letter from Don Olmond, which he 
opened, and found as follows; 


« FELIMA has kept her word, and told me the 
4 reſt of her adventures. It is only her love of Alamir, 
„ which has made her ſo anxious for his life. Zayde 
e does not intereſt herſelf in it; and if any one has an 
«« intereſt in Zayde, Alamir is not the man of whom 
he ought to be jealous.” 


Theſe lines threw Gonſalvo into a new embarraſſ- 
ment, and made him think he was miſtaken only in 
believing ſhe loved Alamir, but not in judging that ſhe 
was in love. The letter he ſa her write at Alphonſo's, 

"0 | and 


and what he had heard her ſay at Tortoſa concerning a 
firſt inclination, and the note he had now received from 
Don Olmond, would not ſufter him to doubt it; and 
ſince Zayde's heart was engaged, he thought he ſhould 
be equally unhappy ; however, as he- could not conceive 
the perſon, it gave him ſome comfort, to learn it was 
not the prince of Tarſus. | 

In the mean time the Moors made propoſals of peace, 
which were too advantageous to be rejected. Com- 
miſſioners were named on each fide to ſettle the articles, 
and a truce was granted. Gonſalvo had a ſhare in all 
the counſels; yet as deeply employed as he was by the 
important affairs which the king committed to his care, 
his mind ran more upon diſcovering who was this ſecret 
rival whom he had never heard mentioned. He waited 
for Don Olmond with the moſt reitleſs impatience ; and 
at laſt defired the king either to ſend for him to the 
camp, or allow him to go to him at Oropeze. Don 
Garcia, who was curious to hear the ſequel of Zayde's 
adventures, was willing to be preſent when Don Olmond 
made his rehearſal, and ſent him orders to attend him 
immediately, When Gonſalvo ſaw him arrive, and 
conſidered him as a man who was going to inform him 
of the true ſentiments of Zayde, he was almoſt on the 
point of hindering him from ſpeaking ; ſo much afraid 
was he of the certainty of his misfortune, though he 
wiſhed to be reſolved. Don Olmond, with the ſame 
prudence as he had obſerved before, not appearing to 
take notice of Gonſalvo's embarraſſment, related, by 
the king's direction, what he had learned of Felima in 
their laſt converſation, 


THE 
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FELIMA and Z AT DE. 


RINCE Zulema and Oſmin having left Cyprus 
with a deſign to go to Africk, and land at Tunis, 
Alamir followed them. Their voyage was ſmooth 
enough at firſt, when an impetuous wind drove them 
toward Alexandria, Zulema ſeeing they were very 
near it, had a mind to go on ſhore to ſee Albumazar, 
the great aſtrologer ſo celebrated over all Africk, whom 
he had known long ago. The princeſſes not being uſed 
to the fatigues of the ſea, were glad to get to land 
and repoſe themſelyes ; and the wind continuing con- 
trary, kept them long in port. 

One day as Zulema was ſhewing Albumazar ſeveral 
rarities he had collected in his travels, Zayde ſpied in a 
caſe a picture of a young man of extraordinary beauty, 
and a very agreeable air. The habit, which was equal 
to that of the Arabian princes, made her fancy it was 
the picture of one of the caliph's ſons. She aſked her 
father, whether ſhe was miſtaken ; who anſwered, he 
did not know whoſe picture it was; that he had bought 
it of ſome ſoldiers, and preſerved it for its beauty. 
Zayde ſeemed ſurpriſed at the gracefulneſs of it; and 
Albumazar obſerving how earneſtly ſhe looked at it, 
rallied her, and told her he ſaw clearly that the man who 
was like that picture might promiſe himſelf to pleaſe her. 
As the Greeks have a wonderful opinion of aſtrology, 
and young people are fond of knowing future events, 
Zayde begged that famous aſtrologer ſeveral times to teil 
her ſomething of her deſtiny ; but he always refuſed it: 
the little time he ſpared out of his ſtudy, he ſpent with 
Zulema, and ſeemed to decline ſhewing his extraor- 
dinary knowledge, At laſt, finding him one day in the 
chamber with her father, ſhe preſſed him more ſtrongly 
than uſual, to conſult the ſtars about her fortune. It 
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is not neceſſary that I conſult them, madam, ſaid he 
ſmiling, to aſſure you that you are deſtined to him whoſe 
picture Zulema has ſhewn you. Few princes in Africk _ 
can equal him: you will be happy if you marry him; 

take care, therefore, you do not let another engage your 

heart. Zayde took theſe words of Albumazar only as 

reflecting upon the attention with which ſhe had viewed 

the picture; but Zulema told her, with all the authority 

of a father, that ſhe ought not to doubt of the truth of 
the prediction; that he did not doubtit himſelf, and by 

his conſent ſhe ſhould marry no other than him for whom 

that picture was drawn. 

Zayde and Felima could ſcarcely believe Zulema 
ſpoke his real ſentiments; but they were convinced of 
it, when he told his daughter, he had no farther thought 
of eſpouſing her to the prince of Tarſus. Felima felt 
no little joy in finding Zayde was not deſtined to Ala- 
mir; ſhe expected a wonderful pleaſure in telling him 
of it, and flattered herſelf that if he had no hope of 
winning Zayde, he would return to her. She prayed 
Zayde to allow her to acquaint Alamir with Albumazar's 
prediction, and Zulema's intention. There was no 
dificulty in getting her permiſſion ; Zayde readily 
yielded to every thing which might cure him of the 
paſſion he had for her, 

Felima ſought an opportunity of ſpeaking to him ; 
and without ſhewing how glad ſhe was at what ſhe had 
to tell him, ſhe adviſed him to diſengage himſelf from 
Zayde, ſince ſhe was deſtined to another, and Zulema 
was againſt him. She informed him then of what had 
made Zulema change his mind, and ſhewed him the 
picture, which was to determine the fortune of Zayde. 
Alamir ſeemed overwhelmed at Felima's words, and be- 
ing ſurpriſed at the beauty of the picture, ſtood filent a 
long time : at laſt lifting up his eyes, with an air which 
teſtified his grief, I believe, madam, ſaid he, that he 
whom I ſee is deſtined for Zayde: He is worthy of her 
by his beauty; but he ſhall never poſſeſi her, and I will 
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have his life ſooner than he ſhall pretend to take her from 
me.---If you undertake, anſwered Felima, to fight all 
who may reſemble this picture, you may fight a preat 
many without meeting with him, whoſe it is.—-I ſhall 
not be ſo happy, ſaid Alamir, as have a chance to be 
miſtaken ; the beauty of it is ſo great and fo particular, 
that there are very few who can be like it. But, added 
he, theſe agreeable features may conceal a temper 
ſo offenſive, and manners ſo oppolite to thoſe which 
will be pleaſing to Zayde, that as handſome as this 
pretended rival is, perhaps Zayde may not love him: 
and as much as ſhe and Fortune, and Zulcma may 
be diſpoſed to favour him, if he does not touch her 
heart, I ſhall not be altogether miſerable. I ſhall be 
leſs deſperate to ſee her in the arms of a man ſhe does 
not love, than to ſee her love another ſhe can never 
poſſeſs. In the mean time, madam; continued he, 
though this picture has made an impreſſion on my mind, 
which will not be eaſily effaced, I conjure you to leave 
it with me a little, that I may conſider it at leiſure, and 
imprint the idea of it more ſtrongly upon my memory. 

Felima was ſo troubled to ſee that what ſhe had ſaid 
could not leſſen Alamir's hopes, that ſhe let him take 
the picture with him: and he reſtored it in a few days, 
as deſirous as he was to keep it from Zayde's fight for 
ever. 

After ſome ſtay in Alexandria, the wind came fair 
for failing. Alamir received news from his father, 
which obliged him to return to Tarſus; but as he be- 
lieved he ſhould not have occaſion to tarry there many 
days, he told. Zulema he ſhould be at Tunis almoſt as 
ſoon as he. 

Alamir went to Tarſus, and Zulema and Oſmin failed 
in different ſhips to Tunis; Zayde and Felima did not 
care to ſeparate, but went both on board Zulema's 
veſſel. After ſome days ſailing a terrible ſtorm aroſe, 
and ſcattered all the ſhips : that in which Zayde was 
loſt che main-maſt, and Zulema thought there waz no 
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hope. As he knew they were near land, he reſolved to 
throw himſelf into the boat; he made his wife and 
daughter and Felima get into it, and took with him 
what was of moſt value ; but as he was juſt going to get 
down to it himſelf, a guſt of wind broke the rope, which 
held it to the ſhip, and the boat was beat to pieces by the 
waves. Zayde was caſt upon the coat of Catalonia half 
dead; and Felima, who was ſupported upon a plank, was 
driven upon the ſame ſhore, after having ſeen the prin- 
ceſs Alaſintha periſh. When Zayde came to her ſenſes, 
ſhe was aſtoniſhed to find herſelf among perſons ſhe did 
not know, and whoſe language ſhe did not underſtand. 

Two Spaniards, who lived near the coaſt, had found 
her in a ſwoon, and carried her home; the fiſhermen 
did the ſame by Felima. Zayde was overjoy'd to ſee 
her again, but was extremely grieved when ſhe ac- 
quainted her with the death of the princeſs her mother. 
After ſhe had ſhed a flood of tears at her loſs, ſhe thought 
of leaving the place where ſhe was, and made ſigns that 
ſhe deſired to go to Tunis, where ſhe hoped to find Oſmia 
and Bellenia. 

As ſhe looked at the youngeſt of the Spaniards, who 
was called Theodoric, ſhe perceived he reſembled the 
picture ſhe was ſo fond of. This reſemblance ſurpriſed 
her, and made her look at him with greater attention. 
She ſearched along the beach for the caſe, in which the 
picture was, and which ſhe believed ſhe had taken with 
her in the boat. Her labour was in vain, and ſhe was 
very much fretted that ſhe could not find it. In a few 
days Theodoric ſeemed to have a paſſion for her; and 
though ſhe could not judge of it by his words, he had 
ſuch an air in his actions as made her ſuſpect it; and 
this ſuſpicion did not diſpleaſe her, 

Some time after, ſhe fancied ſhe was miſtaken ; ſhe 
ſaw him melancholic without having given him any 
cauſe for it, and he cften left her to go and muſe by 
himſelf ; by which ſhe imagined he had ſome other love 
which rendered him unhappy. This gave her an un- 
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eaſineſs, which made her as melancholic as Theodoric 
appeared to be. Though Felima was buſied enough 
with thoughts of her own, ſhe knew love too well not to 
perceive that which Theodoric had for Zayde, and the 
inclination Zayde had for him. She often ſpoke to her 
of it, and as unwilling as ſhe was to own it, ſhe could 
not avoid confeſſing it to Felima. 

It is true, ſaid ſhe, I have ſentiments for Theodoric 
which I cannot controul ; but, Felima, is not he the per- 
ſon Albumazar ſpoke of to me? and was not the picture 
we had, drawn for him? There is no appearance of it, 
anſwered Felima ; Theodoric's fortune and country have 
no relation to Albumazar's words, Confider, madam, 
you never believed this prediction before, and are going 
to believe it, by imagining Theodoric may be he who 
is deſtined for you, and judge by that what are the 
ſentiments you have for him. I never took Albu- 
mazar's ſayings, replied Zayde, for a true prophecy till 
now ; but ſince I have ſeen Theodoric, I own they be- 
gin to make an impreſſion upon my mind, 'There is 
ſomething extraordinary, I think, in finding a man who 
reſembles that picture, and in feeling one's ſelf have an 
inclination for him. I am ſurpriſed when I reflect that 
Albumazar forbad me to let my heart be engaged; he 
ſeems to have foreſeen the ſentiments I have for The- 
odoric ; and his perſon pleaſes me ſo much, that if I am 
deſtined for another who is like him, that which ought 
to be the happineſs will be the misfortune of my life. 
'There is no way, continued ſhe, to avoid this misfortune, 
but to leave a place where I am in ſo much danger, and 
where decency itſelf does not allow us to remain. We 
have it not in our power to leave it, anſwered Felima, 
we are in a ſtrange country, where our language is not 
underſtood. We muſt wait for ſhipping, and remember, 
that as concerned as you are to leave 'Theodoric, you 
will not eaſily efface the impreſſion he has made in your 
heart. 

A few days after this converſation, Zayde ſaw The- 
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thing he had in his hands, Jealouſy made her imagine 
it was a picture. She reſolved to know, and approached 
him as ſilently as poſſible ;* this could not be done ſo 
quietly, but he heard a noiſe, and looking behind him, 
concealed that which was in his hand, ſo that ſhe only 
ſaw ſome jewels glitter. She made no doubt that it was 
a pifture-caſe, and though ſlie had ſuſpected it before, 
the certainty ſhe believed there was of it now, ſo troubled 
her, that ſhe could not hide her grief, nor look at The- 
odoric. She was pierced to the heart at having ſo ſtrong 
an inclination for a man who was ſighing after another. 
By chance, Theodoric dropped the thing he had con- 
veyed out of fight, and ſhe ſaw it was a buckle of di- 
monds which was faſtened to a bracelet of her hair, 
which ſhe had loſt ſome days ago. Her joy at being 
miſtaken, would not ſuffer her to thew any anger; the 
took the bracelet, and gave Theodoric back the jewel-, 
who immediately threw them into the fea, to let hier 
underſtand, that he deſpiſed them when they were di- 
vided from her hair. This action convinced Zayde of 
the love and magnificence of the Spaniard; and hail no 
little effect upon her heart. 

Afterwards, he informed her by means of a picture, 
where he had cauſed a beautiful woman to be drawn 
weeping over a dead man, that he believed her neglect 
of him proceeded from the affection ſhe had for another 
man whom ſhe lamented. This was a ſenſible grief to 
Zayde, to ſee that 'Theodoric thought ſhe loved another; 
ſhe in a manner doubted of his love no longer, and loved 
him with a tenderneſs which ſhe did not endeavour to 
overcome, 

The time for her departure drew near; and being at 
a loſs how to leave him without letting him know that 
ſhe loved him, ſhe told Felima ſhe was reſolved to put 
ker whole mind into writing, and not to give him the 
paper till the moment when ſhe embarked, TI will not 
2pprite him, added ſhe, of the inclination I have for 
hn, till Jam certain not to ſee him again, It will be 
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a conſolation to me, that he will know I thought only 
of him, when he imagined I was only calling another 
to mind. There will be an infinite pleaſure in explain- 
ing to him all my actions, and in telling him without 
Teſerve how well I have loved him. I ſhall have this 
pleaſure without being wanting to my duty : he does not 
know who I am; he will ſee me no more; and what 
ſignifies his knowing he has touched the heart of the 
ſtranger whom he ſaved from ſhipwreck ? You have for- 
got, ſaid Felima, that Theodoric does not underſtand 
your language; ſo that what you write will be uſeleſ; 
to him.---Ah! Felima, replied Zayde, if he has a 
paſſion for me, he will $nd means at laſt to interpret 
what I write; if he has not, I ſhall have the comfort 
that he does not know I love him. I am reſolved alſo 
to leave him with the letter the bracelet of my hair, 
which I took from him ſo cruelly, and which he deſerves 
but too well. | | 

The next day Zayde began to write what ſhe deſigned 
to impart to Theodoric: he ſurpriſed her as ſhe was 
writing, and ſhe perceived the letter gave him jealouſy. 
If ſhe. had followed the emotions of her heart, ſhe had 
immediately made him ſenſible that ſhe was writing only 
to himſelf; but her prudence, and the little knowledge 
ſhe had of his quality and fortune, obliged her not to 
do any thing which he might conſtrue as an engagement, 
and to conceal from him that which ſhe wiſhed him to 
know when he ſhould ſee her no more. 

A little before ſhe was to depart, Thedoric left her, 
and gave her to underſtand he would come back again 
the next day. The day following ſhe went to take a 
walk with Felima upon the ſea-ſhore, not without being 
 Impatient for Theodoric's return. This impatience made 
her more thoughtful than ordinary ; ſo that ſeeing a ſloop 
approach the ſhore, inſtead of being curious to know 
who were in it, ſhe turned her ſteps another way; but 
was much ſurpriſed when ſhe heard herſelf called, and 
knew it was the voice of the prince her father. She 
ran towards him with a great deal of joy ; and he was 
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as much tranſported in meeting her. After ſhe had in- 
formed him how ſhe had eſcaped the wreck, he told her 
in few words that his ſhip was ſtranded on the coaſt of 
France, from whence he had not been able to get away 
'till within a few days, and that he was come to Tarra- 
gona to wait for the ſhips that were to fail for Africk. 
In the'mean time he had determined to traverſe the coaſt 
where Alaſintha, Felima, and ſhe had been ſhipwrecked, 
to ſee if by chance ſome one of them might not have 
been ſaved. At the name of Alaſintha, Zayde could 
not forbear crying; her tears gave Zulema to underitand 
the loſs he had ſuſtained ; and after having employed 
ſome time in bewailing it, he commanded theſe young 
princeſſes to go on board his ſloop in order to go with 
him to Tarragona. Zayde was very much embarraſſed 
how to perſuade her father not to take her away that 
moment; ſhe told him the obligations ſhe had to the 
Spaniards who had entertained her in their houſe, in 
order to get him to conſent that ſhe might firſt bid them 
adieu; but whatever reaſons ſhe was able to uſe, he 
thought it was not proper to venture her in the power of 
the Spaniards again, and made her go on board in ſpite 
of all her reſiſtance. She was ſo touchedwith the opinion 
Theodoric would have of her ingratitude in leaving him ; 
or, to ſpeak more juſtly, ſhe was ſo touched with leaving 
him without hope of ſeeing her again, that not being able 
to command her grief, ſhe was forced to ſay ſhe was ill. 
The only comfort ſhe had in her affliction was, to ſee 
her father had ſaved from the wreck the picture ſhe had 
ſo much fancied, and which proved to be that of her 
lover, But this conſolation was not ſtrong enough to 
enable her to bear Theodoric's abſence ; ſhe could not 
ſupport it, and fell dangeroyſly ill, and Zulema was in 
fear a long time of ſeeing his lovely daughter die in the 
early bloom of her youth and beauty. At length her 
life was out of hazard; but ſhe was too weak to bear 
yet a while the fatigue of the ſea. She applied herſelf 
wholly to learn the Spaniſh tongue ; and as ſhe had in- 
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terpreters, and ſaw none but Spaniards, ſhe eaſily learned 
it during the winter ſhe ſtayed in Catalonia. She would 
needs have Felima underſtand it alſo, and took pleaſure 

in ſpeaking no other language. 
In the mean time the large veſſels ſailed from Tarra- 
gona for Africk ; and though Zulema was ignorant of 
what had befallen Oſmin, when the tempeſt ſeparated 
them, he had wrote to inform him of his «Gar ug and 
other reaſons which detained him in Catalonia, The 
ſhips were returned from Africk before Zayde had re- 
covered her health. Oſmin ſent word to the prince, 
bis brother, that he was happily arrived at home, and 
ſound the caliph was till in the deſign of keeping them 
at a-diſtance ; and that Abderame, king of Cordova, 
having ſent to him for generals, he had appointed them 
to go to Spain, and had diſpatched orders to the king 
accordingly. Zulema readily judged it would be danger- 
ous not to obey the caliph ; he reſolved to take a bri- 
gantine to ſail directly to Valentia and join the king, and 
as ſoon as the princeſs his daughter was better, he con- 
veyed her to Tortoſa. He ſtay'd there ſeveral days to 
give her ſome repoſe, but ſhe was far from finding it. 
While ſhe lay ill, and ſince ſhe began to mend, a deſire 
to let Theodoric hear of her, and the difficulty of doing 
it, had kept her very uneaſy. She could not forgive 
herſelf, that the day ſhe came away ſhe had the letter ſhe 
writ for him about her, and had not left it in a place 
where it might have happened to fall into his hands. 
The evening of her departure from Tortoſa, ſhe could 
not reſiſt her impatience to ſend it him; ſhe truſted it to 
one of Zulema's ſquires, and made him apprehend the 
Place where Theodoric dwelt, by naming the port which 
was near it. She enjoined him not to tell who had given 
him the letter, and to take care that nobody followed 
him, and that he was not diſcovered. Though ſhe had 
no hope of ſeeing Theodoric, ſhe felt a freſh grief in 
leaving the country where he lived, and ſpent part of the 
night in the fine gardens of the houſe where ſhe lodged, 
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in lamenting herſelf with Felima. The next day as ſhe 
was ready to embark, the meſſenger, who had ſet out 
before the break of day, came back, and told her he had 
been at the place ſhe deſcribed, and heard Theodoric 
went thence the day before, and wonld not return. 
Zayde was ſadly affected with this unhappy accident, 
which deprived her of the only conſolation ſhe had fought 
after, and her lover of the only favour ſhe had ever done 
him. She went on board with the utmoſt ſorrow, and 
arrived at Cordova in a few days. Oſmin and Belenia 
waited for her there, and the prince of Tarſus was there 
alſo ; he had heard ſhe was in Spain, and made uſe of 
the pretence of the war to go in ſearch of her. Felima, 
upon the ſight of Alamir, did not find that abſence had 
extinguiſhed her paſſion ; Alamir perceived his was in- 
creaſed by the ſeverities of Zayde, and Zayde perceived 
her averſion for him was doubled. 

The king of Cordova put into Zulema's hands the 
general command of his troops, with the government of 
Talavera, and that of Oropeze he gave to Oſmin. Not 
long after, both theſe princes had an occaſion of com- 
plaint againſt Abderame, and not being willing to let 
their reſentments appear, they retired to their goveru- 
ments under colour of viewing the fortifications. Al- 
mir followed Zulema in order to be ncar Zayde, but 
the war ſoon called him back to Abderame. I ſet out at 
the ſame time to look after Gonſalvo; I was taken 
priſoner by the Arabians, and was carried to Talavern. 
Belenia and Felima went to Oropeze, and Zayde refu- 
ſed to leave the prince her father. 

After Gonſalvo had taken 'I'alavera, and while the 
laſt truce was propoſed, Alamir informed Zulema he de- 
ſigned to improve the opportunity of the truce to make 
him a viſit, and that he would take Oropeze in his way. 
Zayde hearing this from her father, wrote Felima word 
ſhe had found Theodoric, and would by no means have 
him think it was the prince of Tarſus, whom he ſuſpected 
ſhe lamented at Alphonſo's, and therefore ſhe defired 
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ſhe would from her forbid that prince to come to Tala- 
vera. 

Felima had no reluctance to deliver this injunction to 
Alamir. The next day after the truce, Belenia, Who was 
indiſpoſed, was willing to uſe the liberty then allowed 
her of going out of the town, and went to take the air 
in a large wood not far off. As ſhe was walking there 
with Oſmin and Felima, they met the prince of Tarſus, 
and were overjoy'd to ſee him; and having talked to- 
gether a long time, Felima found means to ſpeak with 
him apart. ; 

Jam very ſorry, ſaid ſhe, I am to acquaint you with 
a thing which will prevent the journey you intended ; but 
Zayde deſires you will not go to Talavera, and deſires 
it in ſuch a manner as amounts to a command. By 
what an exceſs of cruelty, cried Alamir, would Zayde 
take from me the only joy her ſeverity had left me, 
which is to ſee her?---I believe, ſaid Felima, ſhe is 
willing to put an end to the paſſion you expreſs for her. 
You know her averſion to marry a man of your religion, 
and that ſhe has ground alſo to believe ſhe 1s not deſtined 
for you, and that Zulema has altered his mind.---All 
theſe obftacles, replied Alamir, will not alter mine, no 
more than the continuance of Zayde's unkindneſs ; and 
notwithſtanding a deſtiny, and the manner in which ſhe 
treats me, I will never abandon the hope of being loved 
by her. Felima was more than ordinarily moved at 
the obſtinacy of Alamir's paſſion, and argued with him 
againſt i it for a long time upon the reaſons he had to ſup- 
preſs it; but ſeeing all ſhe offered was ineffectual, ſhe 
fell into a rage, and could not at the firſt heat command 
herſelf. If the decrees of Heaven and Zayde's ſeve- 
rities, ſaid ſhe, do not make you ceafe to hope, I know 

not what will.---T his, anſwered the prince; to ſee that 
another had touched her heart.---Then you will hope no 
Jonger, returned Felima; there is a man who has the 
happineſs to pleaſe Zayde, and who loves her vehe- 
mently.- Who is — man? cried Alamir.---A 
Spaniard, 
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Spaniard, anſwered ſhe, who reſembles the picture you 
have ſeen; he is not probably the perſon it was drawn 
for, and whom Albumazar mentioned ; but as you are 
afraid only of one who 1s able to pleaſe Zayde, and not 
of one who is to marry her, it is ſufficient to tell you, 
that Zayde loves him, and that it is her fear to give him 
jealouſy, which makes her refuſe to ſee you. What you 
ſay, replied Alamir, is impoſſible; Zayde's heart is not 
ſo eaſily touched. If any one had really touched it, 
you would not have told me; Zayde would have engag- 
ed you to ſecrecy, and you have no reaſons which could 
have obliged you to reveal it to me.---I have too many, 
ſaid Felima, hurried away by her paſſion, and you—— 
She was going to proceed, but recollected herſelf in an 
inſtant : ſhe reflected with amazement on all ſhe had 
{11d ; ſhe was troubled, and was ſenſible of it, and this 
increaſed her confuſion ; the ſtood ſpeechleſs for a while, 
and like one diſtracted ; at laſt ſhe caſt her eyes upon 
Alamir, and fancying ſhe perceived by his, he had diſ- 
covered part of the truth, ſhe exerted all her power, 
and putting on a countenance which ſhewed more tran- 
quility than ſhe had within, You are right, ſaid ſhe, to 
believe that if Zayde loved any one, I would not tell it 
you; I only meant to frighten you. It 1s true, we have 
met with a Spaniard who is in love with Zayde, and.1s 
like the picture, and you have convinced me it was a 
fault in me to let you know it, and I am. exceedingly 
fretted leſt Zayde ſhould take it amiſs. 

There was ſomething ſo natural in what Fel:ma ſaid, 
that ſhe imagined her words had in ſome meaſure pro- 
duced the effect ſhe wiſhed ; yet her embarraſſment had 
been ſo great, and what ſhe had ſaid was ſo remarkable, 
that there was nothing but the trouble ſhe ſaw Alamir 
was 1n, to encourage her to hope he had not found out 
her ſentiments, Oſmin came up this moment and broke 
off their converſation ; and Felima not being able to re- 
ſtrain her ſighs and tears, went into the wood to hide her 
ſorrow, and relieve herſelf by relating it to one in whom 

ſhe 
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ſhe had an entire confidence. The princeſs her mother 
ſent to her to return; ſhe did not dare to lift her eyes 
upon Alamir, leſt ſhe ſhould ſee in him too great a 
grief at what ſhe had told him of Zayde, and too much 
knowledge of what ſhe had mentioned about herſelf: 
ſhe obſerved, however, he took the road to the camp, 
and it was ſome joy to her to think he did not go to 
viſit Zayde. 

Here the king could not forbear interrupting Don 
Olmond.---I no longer wonder, ſaid he to Gonſalvo, at 
the ſadneſs you found Alamir in, when you met him 
aſter he had parted from Felima. What ſhe had ſaid to 
him, made him know you, and now I underſtand his 
words to you at drawing his ſword, which you thought 
ſo obſcure, and which gave me ſo much curioſity. Gon- 
ſalve anſwered the king only with his eyes, and Don 
Olmond thus purſued his diſcourſe. : 

It is eaſy to judge in what a condition Felima paſſed 
che night, and with what variety of ſorrow her heart was 
divided. She conſidered ſhe had betray'd Zayde, and 
was afraid ſhe had thrown Alamir into deſpair; and in 

ite of her jealouſy ſhe was grieved ſhe had made him 
{to miſerable. She wiſhed, notwithſtanding, to have him 
know Zayde's inclination was placed on another, and 

ſhe had too well removed the opinion ſhe had firſt 
given him of it; and above all, ſhe was apprehenſive ſhe 
had diſcovered her own paſſion for him. The next 
day a new diſtreſs cffaced all the former; ſhe heard of 
Alamir's duct with Gonſalvo, and was overwhelmed 
with fear of loſing him. She ſent every day to the caſtle 
where he was, to enquire after him ; and when ſhe be- 
gan to have ſome hope of his recovery, ſhe underſtood 
the king had appointed his execution, in revenge of the 
death of the prince of Galicia, You have ſeen the letter 
Me wrote to me ſome days ago, to get me to try to ſave 
him; I have informed her of what Gonſalvo did at her 
- requeſt ; and have nothing more to add, but that I never 
faw in the ſame perſon ſo much love, ſo much ſenſe, and 
© much ſorrow. 


Dos 
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Don Olmond here finiſhed his ſtory; and while it 
laſted, Gonſalvo felt that which cannot be expreſſed. 
To underſtand that Zayde loved him, and to find marks 
of tenderneſs in every thing which he had conſtrued as 
a token of indifference, was ſuch an exceſs of happineſs 
as put him beſide himſelf, and made him taſte in one 
moment all the pleaſures which other lovers enjoy by in- 
terruption, and at ſeveral times, 

The certainty of being loved, inſpired him with ſo 
earneſt a deſire to ſee Zayde, that he begged the king 
would give him leave to go to Talavera. Don Garcia 
gladly aſſented, and Gonſalvo ſet forward, in expecta- 
tion of having, from the beautiful eyes of Zayde, a con- 
ſirmation of all he had heard from Don Olmond. When 
he arrived, he underſtood that Zulema was ill; Zayde 


met him at the entrance of the apartment of the prince 


her father, and acquainted him how concerned he was 
at not being in a condition to ſee him. Gonſalvo was 
ſo ſurpriſed and entranced at her charms, that he ſtood 
ſtill, and could not forbear ſhewing his aſtoniſhment. 
She obſerved it, and bluſned; and was in a modeſt con- 
fuſion which brightened all her graces. He led her 
home, and ſpoke to her of his love with leſs fear than 
in their firſt converſation; but as he perceived ſhe 
anſwered him with a prudence and reſerve which would 
have concealed the ſentiments of her ſoul, if he had not 
learned them by Don Olmond, he reſolved to let her 
know he was partly appriſed of them. 

Will you never explain to me, madam, faid he, the 
reaſon which made you wiſh I could be the perſon I re- 
ſemble ?---Don't you know, anſwered ſhe, it is a ſecret 
not in my power to tell you ?---Is it poſſible, replied 
Gonſalvo, looking upon her, that the paſſion I have for 
you, and the obſtacles which you are ſenſible withſtand 
any happineſs, do not make you pity me enough to let 
me ſee you are deſirous at leaſt that my deſtiny were 
fortunate ? It is only a mere wiſh for my repoſe which 
you conceal from me. Ah! madam, is this too —_ 
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for a man who has adored you from the firſt moment he 
ſaw you, to prefer him even by wiſhes alone to ſome 
African whom you never ſaw ? 

Zayde was ſo ſurpriſed at Gonſalvo's diſcourſe, that 
ſhe could not anſwer. Do not be amazed, madam, ſaid 
he, fearing ſhe ſhould accuſe Felima of diſcovering her 
ſentiments, - be not amazed, that I have happened to 
know what I have told you : I overheard you in the gar- 
den the evening before you left Tortoſa, and under- 
ſtood from yourſelf that which you have the cruelty to 
conceal.---How, Gonſalvo ! cried Zayde, did you over- 
hear me in the garden at Tortoſa ? You were near me 
then, and never ſpoke to me.---Ah ! madam, anſwered 
Gonſalvo, throwing himſelf on his knees, what a joy 
do you give me by this reproach ! and what a charm is 
it to me to ſee you forget my having overheard you, to 
call to mind that I did not ſpeak to you ! Do not repent, 
madam, added he, (ſeeing the was troubled at having 
let the ſentiments of her heart appear) do not repent 
of having given me ſome joy, and ſuffer me to believe 
that I am not altogether indifferent to you. But to 
juſtify myſelf from the reproach you have caſt on me, 
I muſt acquaint you, that I overheard you at Tortoſa 
without knowing it was you, and my imagination was 
ſo full of being ſeparated from you by whole ſeas, 
that though I heard your voice, as it was night and I 
did not ſee you, and you ſpoke the Spaniſh tongue, 1 
never ſuſpected I was ſo near you. I ſaw you the next 
day in a barge ; but though I ſaw you, and knew you, 
I was not in a condition to ſpeak to you, for they whom 
the king had ſent to ſearch after me, had me in their 
power.---Since you overheard me, anſwered Zayde, it 
will bein vain to go to give my words another turn ; but 
I beg you would aſk no more, and that you will allow 
me to leave you ; for I own that the ſhame of what you 
heard without my knowledge, and of what I have told 
you without deſigning it, puts me in ſuch confuſion, 
that if I have any intereſt in you, I conjure you to re- 
. fire, 
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tire. Gonſalvo was ſo pleaſed with what had paſled, 
that he would not preſs her to make a more open decla- 
ration of her thoughts. He left her, as ſhe deſired, and 
returned to the camp, full of the hope of inducing her 
very ſoon to change the reſolution ſhe had taken. 

Don Garcia's forces and the valour of Gonſalvo were 
become ſo formidable, that the Moors agreed to all the 
articles of peace, as readily as the king could wiſh, 
The treaty was ſigned on either ſide ; and as ſome remote 
places were to be given up, it was reſolved that Don 
Garcia ſhould keep all the priſoners who were in his 
hands, for his ſecurity, till the whole was executed, 
The king in the mean time choſe to viſit the places he 
had conquered, and went to Almaras, which had been 
yielded to him by the Moors. The queen, who loved 
her huſband paſſionately, had hardly ever left him ſince 
the war began; during the ſiege of 'Talavera, ſhe abode 
at a ſmall diſtance, and was detained there by a ſlight 
indiſpoſition ; but as ſhe was to meet him very ſoon, 
Gonſalvo, who was 1mpatient to ſee Zayde, begged the 
king to order the queen to go to Talavera, under pre- 
tence of viewing the new conqueſt, and to take with her 
all the Arabian ladies who were priſoners. The queen 
knew how much her brother intereſted himſelf in Zayde, 
and was very willing, by ſerving him in that paſſion, to 
make him amends for the diſappointment ſhe had occa- 
tioned him with Nugna Bella. She went to Talavera, 
and the ladies were all very well pleafed to ſpend the time 
they were to ſtay in Spain, with her. Zulema, who 
was priſoner at Talavera, could hardly agree to Zayde's 
leaving him, and the rank he always held, gave him 
great uneaſineſs to ſee the princeſs his daughter obliged 
to follow the queen, like the other women. Howeyer 
he conſented, and Gonſalvo had the joy- to know he 
ſhould ſhortly behold that exquiſite beauty which had ſo 
inflamed his heart, The day the queen arrived, the 
king went out two leagues to meet her; he found her 
on horſeback with all the ladies of her train. As ſoon 

as 
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as ſhe was come near enough, ſhe preſented Zayde to 
him, whoſe charms were augmented by the care ſhe had 
taken to adorn herſelf, which was owing perhaps to an 
ambition of appearing in Gonſalvo's eyes with all her 
luſtre, The graces of her perſon, the agreeableneſs of 
her wit, and her modeſty ſurpriſed every one. She was 
treated as befitted a princeſs of her birth, merit and 
beauty, and in a few days ſhe became the delight and 
admiration of the court of Leon. Gonſalvo looked on 
her with tranſport, and the aſſurance of being loved 
made him forget all the obſtacles which oppoſed his hap- 
pineſs. If he had loved her merely by ſeeing her beauty, 
the knowledge of her wit and virtue fired him with 
higher raptures. He ſought an opportunity of talking 
with her in private, as ſtudiouſly as ſhe avoided it. At 
laſt, meeting her one evening in the queen's cloſet, with 
hardly any company, he conjured her ſo ardently, and 
with ſo much reſpect, to tell him the ſentiments ſhe had 
for him, that ſhe could not refuſe it. 

If it were poſſible for me to conceal my mind from 
you, ſaid ſhe, I would do it, as much as I eſteem you; 
and I would ſpare myſelf the ſhame of ſhewing an incli- 
nation to a man, to whom I am not deſtined. But ſince 
you have, in ſpite of me, diſcovered my thoughts, I am 
willing to own them, and explain to you that which you 
have known very confuſedly. She told him then all he 
had learned from Den Olmond of the preditien of Al- 
bumazar, and Zulema's reſolutions. You ſee, added 
ſhe, that all I am able to do, is to lament you, and 
afflict myſelf; and you are too reaſonable to aſk me not 
to follow my father's will.--- Allow me, madam, ſaid he, 
at leaſt to believe, that if he were capable of altering 
his mind, you will not oppoſe it.---I can't ſay, whether 
I ſhould oppoſe it, anſwered ſhe ; but I think I ought to 
do it, fince it concerns the happineſs of my whole life. 
If you believe, madam, replied Gonſalvo, the making 
me happy will make you miſerable, you do right to 
perſiſt in the reſolution you have embraced ; but I dare 

A affirm, 
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affirm, if you have thoſe ſentiments for me, with which 
you permit me to flatter myſelf, there is nothing which 
can give you cauſe to imagine you can be unhappy. 
You deceive yourſelf, madam, when you think you have 
any good will for me; and I deceived myſelf at Al- 
phonſo's, when I imagined 1 ſaw in you a favourable 
diſpoſition towards me,---Speak no more, anſwered 
Zayde, about what either of us had ground to beheve 
while we were in that ſolitude; and do not make me 
call to mind thoſe things which afford me reaſon to con- 
clude, you were then poſleſſed with other ſorrows than 
thoſe which could ariſe from me. I have underſtood, 
ſince I ſaw you at Talavera, what it was which obliged 
you to leave the court; and I doubt not but you em- 
ployed all the tine you were in my company, in think- 
ing on Nugna Bella, 

Gonſalvo was well enough pleaſed that Zayde gave 
him an opportunity to ſatisfy all her ſcruples about his 
paſſion, He informed her of the real condition his heart 
was in, when he knew her firſt, and of all he had ſuf- 
fered by not underſlanding her language, and of his 
whole affliction. I was not altogether mil-aken, added 
he, when I fancied I had a rival, and have ſince be-n 
appriſed of the prince of Tarſus's paſſion for you. It is 
true, ſaid Zayde, Alamir has declared he loves me, and 
my father had reſolved to give me to him before he ſaw 
the picture, ſo ſtrongly is he perſuaded that my happi- 
neſs depends upon my marrying him for whom that 
picture was drawn, Very well, madam, replied Gon- 
ſalvo, you are reſolved to conſent to it, and yield your- 
ſelf to him whom I reſemble. If you have in truth no 
averſion to me, you ought to believe, you will have 
none for him: thus, madam, the aſſurance I have that 
I do not diſpleaſe you, is a demonſtration to me, that 
you will marry my rival without relutance. This is a 
fort of misfortune no man beſide myſelf ever felt, and it 
is unaccountable my condition does not provoke your 
pity.---Do not complain of me, ſaid ſhe; complain of 

your 
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your being a Spaniard, Though I were for you as much 
as you can deſire, and though my father were not pre- 
poſſeſſed, our country would always be an invincible 
obſtacle to your wiſhes, and Zulema would never con- 
ſent to my being yours.---At leaſt permit me, madam, 
ſaid Gonſalvo, to declare my mind to him. The diſ- 
like you have expreſſed of Alamir, ought to make him 
lay down all expectation of marrying you to a perſon of 
his religion; perhaps alſo he is not ſo devoted to Al- 
bumazar's words, as you imagine. In ſhort, madam, 
allow me to try every thing to compaſs a happineſs with- 
out which it is impoſſible for me to live.---I conſent to 
what you mention, anſwered Zayde, and would alſo 
have you believe that I am afraid all your attempts will 
be in vain, 

Gonſalvo waited directly on the king, to intreat him 
to aſſiſt him in his deſign to diſcover Zulema's ſentiments, 
and endeavour to engage him in his favour. They re- 
ſolved to give it in commiſſion to Don Olmond, whoſe 
addreſs and friendſhip for Gonſalvo rendered him more 
capable of ſucceeding in it than any man. The king 
writ by him to Zulema, and aſked Zayde of him for 
Gonſalvo, in the ſame manner as if he had aſked her for 
himſelf. Don Olmond's journey and the king's letter 
were to no purpoſe. Zulema anſwered, that the king 
did him too much honour ; that his daughter was indeed 
in his hands, and he was able to diſpoſe of her ; but by 
his conſent ſhe ſhould never marry a man of a religion ſo 
contrary to his own. This anſwer gave Gonſalvo the 
utmoſt grief; as Zayde loved him, he would not let her 
know it, as much as it troubled him, leſt her being 
aſſured it was impoſſible for her to be his, might alter 
the diſpoſition ſhe had expreſſed toward him : he only 
told her, he did not deſpair of gaining Zulema, and 
obtaining from him what he wiſhed with ſo much ardor. 

The princeſs Belenia, Felima's mother, was taken ill 
at Oropeze, and died ſoon after the peace. Oſmin was 
ſent to Talavera with Zulema, to ſtay till the time _— 
whi 


which was fixed for releaſing the priſoners, and Felima 
was carried to court. She 5 not appear there in the 
perfection of her charms; for the indiſpoſition of her 
mind ſo aſſected her body, that it impaired her beauty. 
But it was eaſy to perceive, that the bad ſtate of her 
health was the cauſe of the change. She was extremely 
ſurpriſed to find that Gonſalvo, whom ſhe did not think 
ſhe knew, and whom ſhe could not hear named without 
anguiſh, becauſe of the condition into which he had 
brought the prince of Tarſus, was that ITheodoric ſhe 
had ſcen at Alphonſo's, and whom Zayde admired. It 
inflamed her affliction to reflect, that what ſhe had told 
Alamir in the wood at Oropeze, had made him know 
Gonſalvo ſo as to occaſion their duel. * 
The prince was carried to Almaras; ſhe had the com- 
fort of hearing from him every day, and of giving vent 
to her ſorrow, which was imputed to the death of her 
mother. Alamir, whoſe youth had prolonged his life 
for a time, was at length ſo weak, that the phyſicians 
deſpaired of his life. Felima was with Zayde and Gon- 
ſalvo, when news came that a gentleman of this un- 
happy prince deſired to ſpeak with Zayde. She bluſhed, 
and after a ſhort confuſion ſent for him in, and aſked 
him aloud what the prince of 'I'arſus wanted. My 
maſter, madam, ſaid he, is juſt expiring, and begs the 
honour of ſeeing you before he dies, and hopes the con- 
dition he is in, will prevent your refuſing him this fa- 
vour. Zayde was moved with his words, and ſurpriſed, 
and could not preſently make an anſwer ; when turning 
her eyes toward Gonſalvo, as if to aſk him what he 
would have her do, and obſerving he was filent, and 
concluding by the air of his countenance, that he was 
againſt her ſeeing Alamir, I am exceedingly ſorry, ſaid 
ſhe to the gentleman, that I cannot gratify your maſter's 
deſire, If I thought my preſence could contribute to 
his cure, I would viſit him, gladly ; but as I am per- 
ſuaded it will ſignify nothing, I beſeech him not to take 
it ill that I do not fee him, and conjure you to aſſure 
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him, I am heartily grieved at his condition. At thi; 
the meſſenger withdrew, and Felima ſtood overwhelmed 
with a conſternation, which ſhe teſtified only by her 
filence. Zayde ſhared in her ſadneſs, and alſo pitied 
the wretched fortune of the poor prince of Tarſus; and 
Gonſalvo was divided between his joy to ſee the regard 
Zayde had to his ſentiments, though he had not declared 
them in words, and his grief in having deprived the un- 
happy Alamir of the ſight of her he ſo dearly loved. 

As the whole company was engaged with ſuch dif- 
ferent thoughts, Alamir's gentleman came back and 
told Felima that his maſter deſired to ſee her, and ſhe 
had no moments to loſe, if ſhe would vouchſafe him 
thaf favour. Felima roſe up from the place where ſhe 
was ſitting, and had juſt life enough in her to walk. 
She gave the gentleman her hand, and went to the 
prince of Tarſus, accompanied by her women. She ſat 

down by his bed- ſide, and ſaying nothing, looked at him 
without making the leaſt motion. -I am very happy, 
madam, ſaid Alamir, that Zayde's example has not 
taught you the cruelty of denying me the conſolation of 
a viſit, This is the only ſatisfaction I can hope for, 
fince I am deprived of that which I preſumed to deſire. 
T beg, madam, you will be pleaſed to tell Zayde, that 
ſhe has rightly judged me unworthy of the honour Zu- 
lema would have done me. My heart was burnt with 
ſuch various flames, and been depraved with ſo many 
falſe paſſions, that it did not deſerve her regard. But 
if an inconſtancy, to which the ſight of her immedi- 
ately put an end, may be repaired by a paſſion which 
has made me perfectly another man, and by an affection 
which 1s attended with the greateſt veneration that ever 
was, I believe, madam, I have atoned for all my former 
crimes. Aſſure her, I conjure you, that I die not fo 
much by the wounds I received by Gonſalvo, as by the 
ſorrow of knowing ſhe loves him. You told me the 
truth in the wood at Oropeze, when you informed me 
that her heart was touched, I believed it too well, 
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though at firſt I told you I did not believe it. I had juſt 
parted from you, and was full of the idea of that happy 
Spaniard, when I met Gonſalvo. His reſemblance of 
the picture I had ſeen, and what you had then told me, 
ſtruck me preſently, and I made no heſitation to con- 
clude he was the perſon you ſpoke of. I gave him to 
underſtand I was Alamir. He attacked me with the 
fierceneſs of one who knew I was his rival. I have un- 
derſtood fince, that I was not miſtaken in believing him 
to be the man who had been ſo ſucceſsful as to pleaſe 
Zayde; he deſerves her favour ; and I envy him his 
happineſs, without thinking him unworthy of it. I die 
overwhelmed with my misfortunes, and do not murmur ; 
if I did, I ſhould complain only of the inhumanity of 
Zayde in refuſing a ſight of herſelf to a man, who is 
going to loſe her for ever. 

It is eaſy to imagine with what mortal ſorrow Alamir's 
words wounded the heart of Felima; twice or thrice ſhe 
went to ſpeak to him, and was hindered by her ſobbings 
and her tears; at laſt, tranſported by a tenderneſs which 
ſhe could not command, Believe me, ſaid ſhe, with a 
voice interrupted by ſighs, if I had been in Zayde's 
place, no other man would have been preferred to the 
prince of Tarſus. Notwithſtanding her grief, ſhe was 
ſenſible of the force of theſe words, and turned her head 
away, to hide the abundance of her tears, and avoid 
Alamir's eyes. Alas, madam, replied the expiring 
prince, is it poſſible that what you intimate is true! I 
own that the day I talked with you in the wood, I be- 
lieved part of what I preſume to believe at preſent; but 
I was ſo troubled, and you had the ſkill to put another 
ſenſe upon your words ſo dexterouſly, that they made but 
a light impreſſion on me. Forgive me, madam, what I 
dare to think, and pardon my having been the caaſe of 
a misfortune, which has been heavier to me than to you, - 
J did not deſerve tobe happy; I ſhould have been ſo too 
much, if | 

His 
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His weakneſs would not let him proceed ; he loſt his 
ſpeech, and turning his eyes toward Felima, as if to 
bid her adieu, he cloſed them for ever, and expired al- 
moſt in a moment. Felima's tears were ſtopped, ſhe 
was thunder-ſ{truck with ſorrow, and looked on Alamir 
as he expired with immoveable eyes, Her women ſee- 
ing her keep fixed in the place where ſhe fate, led her 
out of a room where there were only objects of death, 
She let them remove her, without pronouncing a word; 
but when ſhe came into her own chamber, the ſight of 
Zayde enraged her grief, and gave her power to ſpeak. 
You are fatisfied, madam! ſaid ſhe with a feeble voice; 
Alamir is dead. Alamir is dead! continued ſhe, as if 
ſhe were telling it to herſelf ; then I ſhall never ſee him 
more. I have loſt for ever the hope of being loved by 
him. It is not in the power of love to make him like 
me: my eyes ſhall meet his no more: his preſence, 
which ſweetened all my ſufferings, is a bleſſing I cannot 
enjoy again. Ah! madam, ſaid ſhe to Zayde, is it 
poſſible any one ſhould be able to pleaſe you, and that 
Alamir did not do it? What an inhumanity was yours ? 
Why did you not love him? He adored you : what was 
wanting in him to make him amiable ?---But you know, 
anſwered Zayde very gently, I ſhould have enereaſed 
your trouble, if I had loved him; and that it was the 
thing you moſt dreaded. It is true, madam, replied 
ſhe, it is true, I was unwilling you ſhould make him 
happy, but I did not defire you ſhould take away his 
life. ov ! wherefore did I ſo cautiouſly conceal my 
paſſion from him? Perhaps he would have been touched 
by it ; perhaps it might have given ſome diverſion to 
the fatal love he had for you. What did I fear? Why 
was I unwilling he ſhould know that I adorcd him? The 
only comfort which is left me, is, that he conjectured 
ſomething of it. Yet if he had known it, he would 
only have feigned to love me, and would have deceived 
me : and what if he had deceived me, az he did at the 
beginning? Thoſe precious moments in which he - 
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fected to let me imagine he loved me, are ſtill dear to 
my memory. Is it poſſible, that after ſo many evils as 
I have ſuffered, there ſhould yet remain ſuch ſevere ones 
for me to endure? I hope at leaſt my grief will be ſo 
great, that I ſhall not have ſtrength to bear it. 

As ſhe was thus ſpeaking, Gonſalvo ſhewed himſelf 
at her chamber-door. He thought ſhe was in another 
room, and came to inquire in what condition ſhe had 
found Alamir. He ſtepped back immediately, that he 
might not enrage her ſorrow by his preſence ; but he 
was not nimble enough to prevent her perceiving him; 
ſhe ſhrieked out ſo piteouſly at the ſight of him, as would 
have pierced the hardeſt heart. Dear madam, ſaid ſhe 
to Zayde, take care I may not ſce Gonſalvo. I cannot 
bear to look upon a man from whoſe hand Alamir has 
received his death, and who has deprived him of what 
he valued beyond his life, 

The violence of her grief took away both her ſpeech 
and underſtanding ; and as her health was already. ex- 
tremely broken, ſhe was evidently in very great danger. 
The king and queen hearing of her illneſs, came to ſee 
her, and procured her all the aſſiſtance they could. 
After ſhe had lain in a kind of lethargy for five or ſix 
hours, the force of medicines brought her to her ſenſes : 
but ſhe knew no object about her but Zayde, who wept 
over her with the utmoſt anguiſh. Do not grieve for 
me, ſaid ſhe to her, with ſo low « voice that ſhe could 
ſcarcely be heard ; I ſhould have been worthy of your 
friendſhip no longer, for I could never have loved one 
who had cauſed the death of Alamir. She could ſpeak 
no more, but relapſed into her fits; and the next day, 
at the ſame hour as ſhe ſaw the prince of Tarſus expire, 
ſhe finiſhed a life which was made miſerable by love. 

The death of two perſons of ſuch extraordinary merit, 
drew ſuch compaſſion, that the whole court of Leon was 
afflicted. Zayde was overwhelmed ; ſhe loved Felima 
tenderly, and the manner in which ſhe died, added to 
her ſorrow. Several days paſſed, before the care and 
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intreaties of Gonſalvo were able to moderate her grief: 
at laſt the fear of going from Spain, and leaving Gon- 
ſalvo, made her put ſome ſtop to her tears, and gave her 
a concern of another kind. The king returned to Leon; 
and there was ſo little wanting to the full execution of 
the peace, that, in all appearance, Z ulema would very 
ſhortly paſs over to Afric. However, he was not in a 
condition to travel ; he was dangerouſly ill at the time 
of Felima's death, and they had concealed the hazard 
of his caſe from Zayde, that ſhe might not be oppreſſed 
with too many diſtreſſes at once. Gonſalvo was inex- 
preſſibly uneaſy, and conſidered nothing, but how to 
bring Zulema to conſent to his happineſs, or induce 
Zayde to continue in Spain with the queen, ſince de- 
cency did not permit her to follow a father, who ſeemed 
reſolved to make her change her religion. Some days 
after their arrival at Leon, Gonſalvo went one evening 


into the queen's cloſet ; Zayde was there, but ſo en- 


gaged in looking upon a picture of Gonſalvo, that ſhe 
did not ſee him come in. I may well be deſtined, ma- 
dam, ſaid he, to be jealous of a picture, ſince I am fo 


of my own, and envy the attention with which you 


view it.---Your picture! anſwered Zayde, in the higheſt 
aſtoniſhment.---Yes, madam, replied Gonſalvo, my 
picture; I perceiye you can ſcarcely believe me, becauſe 
of its beauty, but I aſſure you, this was painted for 
me.---Gonſalvo, ſaid ſhe, was there not another done 
for you like this ?---Akh ! madam, cried he, with the 
trouble which ariſes from uncertain joy, can I belicve 
that which you give me ground to imagine, and which 
I dare not preſume to mention to you? Yes, other 
pictures like this you look on, have been drawn for me; 
but I dare not venture to believe what I am ſenſible you 
really think, and what I ſhould myſelf have thought 
long ſince, if I had ſuppoſed myſelf worthy of the pre- 
dition which was made you, and if you had not always 
told me that the picture I reſembled was an African's. 
I judged ſo, anſwered Zayde, by the habit, and 
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Albumazar's words confirmed me in the opinion. Vou 
know how much I wiſhed you could be the perſon you 
reſembled ; but what amazes me 1s, that having wiſhed 
it io much, my prepoſſeſſion has hindered me from be- 
lieving it. I ſpoke of it to Felima, as ſoon as I ſaw you 
at Alphonſo's: when I ſaw you again at Talavera, 
aud knew your birth, the ſame thought revived in my 
mind, and I eſteemed it merely as the eſfect of my own 
wiſhes. But how difficult will it be, added ſhe, ſighing, 
to perſuade my father of the truth of this! And how 
am I afraid that thoſe predictions which have appeared 
true to him when he thought they belonged to a man of 
his own religion, will ſeem falſe when they relate to a 
Spaniard ! 

As ſhe was ſpeaking, the queen came into the cloſet ; 
Gonſalvo imparted his joy to her, and ſhe would not 
delay a moment to declare it to the king. She went to 
tell him this diſcovery, and the ling came the ſame in- 
ſtant to know of Gonſalvo what remained to perfect his 
happineſs. After having conſulted a long time in what 
manner Zulema might be gained, they reſolved to ſend 
for him to Leon. An expreſs was immediately diſ- 
patched to Talavera, to acquaint him the king deſired 
he would appear at court; and as his health was perfectly 
recovered, he arrived there very ſoon, The king received 
him with the greateſt marks of eſteem, and led him into 
his cloſet. You have not been willing, ſaid he, to 
grant me Zayde, for the man whom I moſt value ; but 
I hope, you will not refuſe her to him who owns this 
picture, and to whom, I know, ſhe is deſtined by Al- 
bumazar's prediction. 

At theſe words, he ſhewed him the picture of Gon- 
ſalvo, and preſented to him Gonſalvo himſelf, who was 
at a ſmall diſtance, Zulema looked upon one and the 
other, and ſeemed in a profound trance. The king 
thought his filence proceeded from his uncertainty, If 
you are not ſatisfied, ſaid he, by the likeneſs, that this 
picture is Gonſalvo's, I will give you ſo many other 
proofs of it, that you ſhall not be able to doubt it. 
The picture which you have, and which is juſt ſuch an 
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one as this, mult have fallen into your hauds, ſince the 
battle which Nugnez Fernando, the father of Gonſalvo, 
loſt againſt the Moors. He had it done by an eminent 
painter, who had travelled over all the world, and 
fancied the African habits made ſuch an handſome ap- 
pearance, that he drew all his pictures in them.---It is 
true, fir, replied Zulema, I met with that picture after 
the time you mention ; and by what you ſay, and by the 
exact reſemblance, I cannot doubt its being Gonſalvo's ; 
but this is not what cauſes ny filence and amazement, 
TI admire the decrees of Heaven, and the cftects of its 
providence. I never had any prediction made me; and 
the words of Albumazar, which I ſce you have heard 
mentioned, have been taken by my daughter in another 
ſenſe than they ought. But fince you have the good- 
nels to intereſt yourſelf in her fortune, ſufler me, ſir, to 
inform you of what you can know only by myſelf, and 
to acquaint you with the beginning of a life, the hap- 
pineſs of which at preſent depends upon you alone. 
The juſt pretenſions of my father to the caliph's em- 
pire, occaſioned him to be baniſhed to Cyprus. I went 
thither with him ; and fell in love with Alafintha, nd 
married her. She was a Chriſtian, and I reſolved to 
embrace her religion, which J eſteemed the only one 
which ought to be followed; but the auſterity of it 
frightened me, and delaycd the execution of my delig). 
I] returned to Africk, where picaſures and diſlolutencl+ 
of manners fixed me more than ever in my own religion, 
and gave me a new averſion to the Chriſtians. I forgot 
Alaſintha for ſeveral years; but having a defire ar laſt 
to ſee her again, and Zayde, whom 1 had left in her 
iifancy, I reſolved to go and look after her in Cyprus, 
in order to make Zayde change her religion, and marry 
her to the prince of Fez of the houſe of the Idris. He 
had heard of her, and had a paſſion for her, and his 
father had an intimate friendſhip for me. The war in 
Cyprus obliged me to haſten my deſign. When 1 ar- 
rived, ] found the prince of "I'arſus in love with Jnayde; 
IJ Wought him handtome, and did not doubt but the 
liked him, and belicved fhe would readily agree to marry 
him. 
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him. I was not abſolutely engaged to the prince of Fez. 
Her mother being a Chriſtian, 1 wa: afraid ihe would be 
a hindrance of my intention to make Lay de change her 
religion, I conſented therefore to Alaniir's addreſſes, 
but was greatly ſurpriſed at the averſion the e preſſed to 
me for him; and while the ſiege of Famaguſta lafted, all 
the endeavours I uſed could not prevail on her to accept 
of him for her huſband. I did not care to undertake to 
conquer an averhon which ſeemed to be in- born, and re- 
ſolved to give her to the prince of Fez as ſoon as we 
were in Africk. He wrote to me after I was in Cyprus; 
and I underſtood his mother was dead; ſo that there was 
nothing to delay the marriage. We left Famaguſta, and 
landed at Alexandria, where I found Albumazar, whom I 
had known a long time. He obſerved that my daughter 
looked with great attention and pleaſure upon a picture, 
the fellow of this before us. The next day I was ſpeak- 
ing to him of her averſion to Alamir, and the reſolution 
I had to marry her to the prince of Fez, how much 
ſever ſhe might be againſt it. 

I fancy ſhe has no prejudice againſt his perſon, ſaid 
Aibumazar ; the picture the feems fo pleated with, is fo 
like that prince, that I believe it was drawn for him. ---I 
can make no judgment of it, ſaid I, becauſe I have ne- 
ver ſeen him. It is not impoſſible but it may be his; 
but I don't know hom it was done for, and obtained it 
by accident, I with Zayde may fancy him, and though 
the ſhould not, 1 ſhall not hw her the ſame com- 
plaiſance, as I did with refpect to the prince of Tarſus. 

A few days after, my daughter begged Albumazar to 
inform her about her fortune. As he knew my in- 
tention, and believed that picture was the prince of 
Fez's, he told her, without any defign of making his 
words paſs for a prediction, that ſhe was deſtined for the 
man whole picture the had ſeen. I pretended to believe 
that Albumazar ipoke by a particular knowledge of fu- 
turity, and have always ſeemed to Zayde to be of the 
ſame opinion, When I left Alexandria, Albumazar 
aſſured me 1 thould not ſucceed ia my deũgn relating to 
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my daughter; yet I could not deſpair of it. During my 
late illneſs, the thought I once had of embracing the 
true religion came back ſo ſtrong upon my mind, that 
it has been my whole application ſince my recovery, 
to confirm myſelf in that reſolution. I freely own 
this pious intention was not ſo ſirm as it ought to 
have been; but I reſign myſelf to what Heaven has done 
in my favour; which by the ſame means as I employ'd 
to marry my daughter to a man of my religion, leads 
me to marry her to one of her own. Albumazar's words, 
which were ſpoken without deſign, and concerning a 
reſemblance in which he was miſtaken, have proved a 
real prediction; and this prediction is fulfilled by my 
daughter's happineſs in marrying a man who is the ad- 
miration of his age. It only remains, ſir, that I aſk the 
grace of you to receive me into the number of your ſub-- 
jects, and permit me to end my days in your kingdom. 

The king and Gonſalvo were ſo ſurpriſed and moved 
with Zulema's diſcourſe, that they embraced him with- 
out ſaying any thing, not being able to find words to 
utter their thoughts. After they had expreſſed their joy, 
they wondered for a long time at all the circumitances 
of ſo ſtrange an adventure. Gonſalvd, however, was not 
ſo much ſurpriſed that Albumazar was deceived by the 
reſemblance of the prince of Fez; ſeveral perſons, he 
knew, had committed the ſame miſtake ; and he in- 
formed Zulema that the mother of that pringe was ſiſter 
to Nugnez Fernando, his father, who was taken priſoner 
in an irruption of the Moors, and carried into Africk, 
where her beauty raiſed her to be lawful wife to the 
prince of Fez. | 

Zulema went to give his daughter an account of what 
had pafſed ; and by the manner in which ſhe received 
the news, it was eaſy to judge ſhe was not inſenſible of 
Gonſalvo's merit. A few days after, Zulema embraced 
the Chriſtian religion publickly; and the preparations 
were haſtened for the nuptials, which were celebrated 
with all the gallantry of the Moors, and all the politeneſs 
of Spain. 

THE END. 
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HE ſtory of Oroonoko has been long #» po- 
pular, that the Editor of this work could not 
be excuſed from admitting it into the Collection. 
It was written by Mrs. Aphra Behn“, and, as the 
writer of her life informs us, at the particular de- 


fire of King Charles the Second, who honoured , 


her 


Mrs. Aphra Behn, the Author of this, and ſeveral 
other writings, was deſcended from a reſpectable family in 
Kent. Jer fatger, whoſe name was Johnſon, having been 
a great Royaliſt, and a ncar relation to Lord Willoughby, 


was by Charles the Second appointed Licutenant- General - 


of the forces at Surinam, and in the adjacent iſles, then in 
poſſeſſion of the Ingliſh. 

The General took his daughter with him, who was then 
very young; he died on the paſſage, but the reſt of his fa- 
mily arrived at Surinam. There Mrs. Behn became ace 
quainted with Oroonoko, and from him learned thoſe cir- 
cumitances of his ſtory which had paſſed before bis arrival 
there, and was herſelf a witnel to the reſt. 

In the early put of her life the diſcovered a ſtrong incli- 
nation to Poetry, but applied herſelf alſo ſo ſedulouly to 
the ſtudy of other ſcieuces, particularly that of politics, in 
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her with his confidence and eſteem. She declares 
herſelf a witneſs of the extraordinary tranſactions 
ſhe relates, and from thence they have acquired the 
authenticity of facts. Yet I ſhould hope, for the 
honour of human nature in general, and of our 
countrymen in particular, that the author has a 
good deal exaggerated the cruelties which ſhe re- - 
ports to have been exerciſed upon the gallant Moor 
who is the ſubject of the piece. 

From the adventures of this unfortunate Prince 
we may deduce this humiliating reflection: That Eu- 
ropeans, though enlightened by Chriſtianity, have, 
in this, and many other inſtances, ſhewn leſs regard 
to the laws of truth and humanity, than the moſt 
ignorant ſavages; whom we boldly traduce by 
filing them barbarians, at the ſame time that we 
practiſe their moſt atrocious vices, and appear to be 
too frequently deficient in their natural virtues. 

Mr. Southern has founded a very affecting Tra- 
gedy ujen this flery, in which he has ſtrongly il- 
Iuſtrated the hcroic virtues of the noble Moor, 


- which ſhe acquired ſo much reputation, that aſter her re- 
turn to England, where ſhe married Mr. Bebn, a Dutch 
Merchant, King Charles was induced to employ her in 
ſome negotiation in Flanders, which required ſenſe and ad- 
dreſs, and in which ſhe acquitted herſelf to the ſatisfaction 
of the Miniſtry. | | 

Befides her poems, novels, and plays, ſhe tranſlated 
Fontenelle's Plurality of Worlds, and wrote a criticiſm upou 
it. She died in 1689. 
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DO not pretend, in giving you the hiſtory of this 

Royal Slave, to entertain my reader with the ad- 

ventures of a feigned hero, whoſe life and fortunes 
Fancy may manage at the Poet's pleaſure; nor in relat- 
ing the truth, deſign to adorn it with any incidents, but 
ſuch as arrived in earneſt to him: and it ſhall come 
ſimply into the world, recommended by its own proper 
merits, and natural intrigues ; there being enough of re- 
ality to ſupport it, and to render it diverting, without 
the addition of invention. 

I was myſelf an eye-witneſs to a great part of what 
you will find here ſet down; and what I could not be 
witneſs of, I received from the mouth of the chief actor 
in this hiſtory, the hero himſelf, who gave us the whole 
tranſactions of his youth: and I thall ont, for brevity's 
ſake, a thouſand little articles of his life, which, how- 
ever pleaſant to us, where hiſtory was ſcarce, and ad- 
ventures very rare, yet might prove tedious and heavy to 
my reader, in a world where he finds diverſions for every 
minute, new and ſtrange. But we who were perfectly 
charmed with the character of this great man, were cu- 
r10us to gather every circumſtance of his life. 

The ſcene of the laſt part of his adventures lies in a 
colony in America, called Surinam, in the Weſt-Indies. 
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But before I give you the ſtory of this gallant Moor, 
tis fit I tell you the manner of bringing ſlaves to theſe 
new colonies; thoſe they make uſe of there, not being 
natives of the place: for thoſe we live with in perfect 
amity, without daring to command them ; but, on the 
contrary, careſs them with all the brotherly and friend- 
Iy affection in the world ; trading with them for their 
fiſh, veniſon, buffaloes ſkins, and little rarities ; as mar- 
moſets, a ſort of monkey, as big as a rat or weaſel, but 
of a marvellous and delicate ſhape, having a face and 
hands like a human creature; and couſheries, a little 
beaſt in the form and faſhion of a lion, as big as a kitten, 
but ſo exactly made in all parts like that noble beaſt, 
that it is one in miniature: then for little paraketoes, 
great parrots, mackaws, and a thouſand other birds 
and beaſts of wonderful and ſurprizing forms, ſhapes, 
and colours: for ſkins of prodigious ſnakes, of which 
there are ſome threeſcore yards in length; as is the ſkin 
of one that may be ſeen at his majeſty's antiquary's; 
where are alſo ſome rare flies, of amazing forms and 
colours, preſented to them by myſelf; ſome as big as my 
fit, ſome leſs; and all of various excellencies, ſuch as 
art cannot imitate. Then we trade for feathers, which 
they order into all ſhapes, make themſelves little ſhort 
habits of them, and glorious wreaths for their heads, 
necks, arms and legs, whoſe tinctures are inconceiv- 
#ble. I had a ſett of theſe preſented to me, and I gave 
them to the king's theatre; it was the dreſs of the Indian 
queen, infinitely admired by perſons of quality ; and was 
inimitable. Befides theſe, a thouſand little knacks, and 
rarities in nature; and ſome of art, as their baſkets, 
weapons, aprons, &c. We dealt with them with beads 
of all colours, knives, axes, pins and needles, which 
they uſed only as tools to drill holes with in their ears, 
nofes and lips, where they hang a great many little 
things; as long beads, bits of tin, braſs or ſilver beat 
thin, and any ſhining trinket. The beads they weave 
into aprons about a quarter of an ell long, and — 
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ſame breadth ; working them very prettily in flowers of 
ſeveral colours; which apron they wear juſt before them, 
as Adam and Eve did the fig-leaves ; the men wearing 
a long ſtri pe of linen, which they deal with us for. They 
thread theſe beads alſo on long cotton-threads, and make 
girdles to tie their aprons to, which come twenty times, or 
more, about the waiſt, and then croſs, like a ſhoulder- 
belt, both ways, and round their necks, arms and legs. 
This adornment, with their long black hair, and the 
face painted in little ſpecks or flowers here and there, 
makes them a wonderful figure to behold. Some of 
the beauties, which indeed are finely ſhaped, as almoſt 
all are, and who have pretty features, are charming 
and novel ; for they have all that is called beauty, ex- 
cept the colour, which is a reddiſh yellow; or after a 
new oiling, which they often uſe to themſelves, they 
are of the colour of a new brick, but ſmooth, ſoft and 
ſleck. They are extreme modeſt and baſhful, very 
ſhy, and nice of being touched. And though they are 
all thus naked, if one lives for ever among them, there 
is not to be ſeen an indecent action, or glance; and 
being continually uſed to ſee one another ſo unadorn'd, 
ſo like our firſt parents before the Fall, it ſeems as if 
they had no wiſhes, there being nothing to heigh en 
curiofity. Not but I have ſeen a handſome young Indian 
dying for love of a very beautiful young Indian maid ; 
but all his courthip was, to fold his arms, purſue her 
with his eyes, and fighs were all his language: while 
ſhe, as if no ſuch lover were preſent, or rather as if ſhe 
deſired none ſuch, carefully guarded her eyes from 
beholding him; and never approached him, but ſhe 
looked down with all the bluſhing modeſty I have ſeen 
in the moſt ſevere and cautions of our world. And 
theſe people repreſented to me an abſolute idea of the 
firſt ſtate of innocence, before man knew fin : and *tis 
moſt evident and plain, that imple Nature is the moit 
harmleſs, inoſfenſive and virtuous miſtreſs. *T'is ſhe 
2 if ſhe were permitted, that better inſtructs the 
K 6 * wo:ld, 
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world, than all the inventions of man: controverſial re- 
ligion would here but deſtroy that tranquillity they 
poſſeſs by ignorance; and laws would but teach them 
to know offences, of which now they have no notion. 
They once made mourning and faſting for the death of 
the Engliſh governor, who had given his hand to come 
on ſuch a day to them, and neither came nor ſent ; be- 
lieving, when a man's word was paſt, nothing but 
death could or ſhould prevent his keeping it: and 
when they ſaw he was not dead, they afked him what 
name they had for a man who promiſed a thing he did 
not do? 'The governor told them, ſuch a man was a 
lyar, which was a word of infamy to a gentleman. 
Then one of them replied,---Governor, you are a lyar, 
and guilty of that infamy. 'They have a native juſtice, 
which knows no fraud ; and they. underſtand no vice, 
or cunning, but what they are taught by the white 
men. They have plurality of wives; which, when 
they grow old, ſerve thoſe that ſucceed them, who are 
young, but with a ſervitude eaſy and reſpected; and 
unleſs they take ſlaves in war, they have no other 
attendants. | 

Thoſe on that continent where I was, had no king ; 
but the oldeſt war- captain was obey'd with great re- 
ſignation. 5 $i 

A war-captain 1s a man who has led them on to 
battle with conduct and ſuccefs ; of whom I ſhall have 
occaſion to ſpeak more hereafter, and of ſome gther of 
their cuſtoms and manners, as they fall in my way. 

With theſe people, as I ſaid, we live in perfect 
tranquility, and good underſtanding, as it behoves us 
todo; they knowing all the places where to ſeek the 
beſt food of the country, and the means of. getting 
it; and for very trifles, ſupplying us with what it is 
almoſt impoſiible for us to get: for they do not only in 
the woods, and over the ſavana's, in hunting, ſupply 
the parts of hounds, by ſwiftly ſcouring through thoſe 
almoſt impaſſable places, and by mere ſpeed run down. 
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the nimbleſt deer, and other eatable beaſts ; but in the 
water, one would think they were gods of the rivers, 
or fellow-citizens of the deep; ſo rare an art they have 
in ſwimming, diving, and almoſt living in water; by 
which they command the leſs ſwift inhabitants of the 
floods. And then for ſhooting, what they cannot take 
or reach with their hands, they do with arrows; and 
have ſo admirable an aim, that they will ſplit almoſt an 
hair, and at any diſtance that an arrow can reach : 
they will ſhoot down oranges, and other fruit, and only 
touch the ſtalk with the dart's point, that they may not 
hurt the fruit. So that they being on all occaſions very 
uſeful to us, we find it abſolutely neceſſary to careſs 
them as friends, and not to treat them as flaves; nor 
dare we do otherwiſe, their numbers ſo far ſurpaſſing 
ours in that continent. 

Thoſe then whom we make uſe of to work in our 
plantations of ſugar, are negroes, or black-Haves, who 
are tranſported thither in this manner: 

Thoſe who want ſlaves make a bargain with a maſter, 
or a captain of a ſhip, and contract to pay him ſo much 
a-piece, a matter of twenty pounds a-head, for as many 
as he agrees for, and to pay for them when they ſha!l 
be del vered on ſuch a plantation: ſo that when there 
arrive; a ſhip, laden with ſlaves, they who have ſo con- 
trated go ahoard, and receive their number by lat ; 
and perhaps in one lot that may be for ten, there may 
happen to be three or four men, the reſt women and 
children. Or be there more or leſs of either ſex, you 
are obliged to abide by your lot. 

Coramantin, a country of blacks ſo called, was one 
of thoſe places in which they found the "moſt ad- 
vantageous trading for theſe ſlaves, and thither moſt 
of our great traders in that merchandize trafick ; for 
that nation 1s very warlike and brave: and having a 
continual campaign, being always in hoſtility with one 
neighbouring prince or other, they had the fortune to 

e a great many captives ; for all they took in battle 
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were ſold as ſlaves; at leaſt thoſe common men who 
could not ranſom themſelves, Of theſe ſlaves fo 
taken, the general only has all the profit ; and of theſe 
generals our captains and maſters of ſlips buy all their 
freights. 

The king of Coramantin was a man of an hundred 
and odd years old, and had no ſon, though he had many 
beautiful black wives: for moſt certainly there are 
beauties that can charm of that colour. In his younger 
years he had had many gallant men to his ſons, thirteen 
of whom died in battle, conquering when they fell ; and 
he had only left him for his ſucceſſor, one grand-child, 
ſon to one of theſe dead victors, who, as ſoon as he 
could bear a bow in his hand, and a quiver at his back, 
was ſent into the field, to be trained up by one of the 
oldeſt generals to war; where, from his natural incli- 
nation to arms, and the occaſions given him, with the 
good conduct of the old general, he became, at the age 
of ſeventeen, one of the moſt expert captains and 
braveſt ſoldiers that ever ſaw the field of Mars: ſo that 
he was adored as the wonder of all that world, and the 
darling of the ſoldiers. Beſides, he was adorned with 
a native beauty, ſo tranſcending all thoſe of his gloomy 
race, that he ſtruck an awe and reverence, even into 
thoſe that knew not his quality ; as he did into me, 
who beheld him with ſurprize and wonder, when after- 
wards he arrived in our world. 

He had ſcarce arrived at his ſeventeenth year, when, 
fighting by his ſide, the general was killed. 

"Twas then that Oroonoko, which was his name, 
was proclaimed general in the old man's place: and it 
was at the finiſhing of that war, which had continued 
for two years, that the prince came to court, where he 
had hardly been a month together, from the time of his 
fifth year to that of ſeventeen : and 'twas amazing to 
imagine where it was he learned ſo much humanity ; 
or to give his accompliſhments a juſter name, where 


it was he got that real greatneſs of ſoul, thoſe refined 
notions 
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notions of true honour, that abſolute generoſity, 
and that ſoftneſs, that was capable of the higheſt paſ- 
ſions of love and galantry, whoſe objects were almoſt 
continually fighting men, or thoſe mangled or dead, 
who heard no ſounds but thoſe 'of war and groans. 
Some part of it we may attribute to the care of a 
Frenchman of wit and learning, who finding it turn 
to a very good account to be a ſort of royal tutor to this 
young black, and perceiving him very ready, apt, and 
quick of apprehenſion, took a great pleaſure to teach 
him morals, language and ſcience ; and was for it ex- 
tremely beloved and valued by him. Another reaſon 
was, he loved when, he came from war, to ſee all the 
Engliſh gentlemen that traded thither; and did not 
only learn their language, but that of the Spaniard 
alſo, with whom he traded afterwards for ſlaves. 

I have often ſeen and converſed with this great man, 
and been a witneſs to many of his mighty actions; 
and do aſſure my reader, the moſt illuſtrious courts could 
not have produced a braver perſon, both for greatneſs of 
courage and mind, a judgment more ſolid, a wit more 
quick, and a converſation more ſweet and diverting. 
He knew almoſt as much as if he had read much: he 
had heard of and admired the Romans; he had heard of 
the late civil wars in England, and the deplorable death 
of our great monarch ; and would diſcourſe of it with 
all the ſenſe and abhorrence of the injuſtice 1 imaginable. 
He had an extreme good and graceful mien, an — all the 
civility of a well-bred great man, He had nothing of 
barbarity in his nature, but in all points addreſſed him- 
ſelf as if his education had been in ſome European court. 

This great and juſt character of Oroonoko gave me 
an extreme curiofity to ſee him, eſpecially when I knew 
de ſpoke French and Engliſh, and that I could talk with 
him. But though I had heard ſo much of him, I was 
as greatly ſurpriſed when I ſaw him, as if I had heard 
nothing of him ; ſo beyond all report I found him. He 
came into the room, and addreſſed himſelf to me, 3 

ome 
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ſome other women, with the beſt grace in the world. 

He was pretty tall, but of a ſhape the moſt exact that 
can be fancied: the moſt famous ſtatuary could not form 
the figure of a man more admirably turned from head 
to foot. His face was not of that brown ruſty black 
which moſt of that nation are, but a perfe& ebony, 
or poliſhed jet. His eyes were the moſt aweful that 
could be ſeen, and very piercing ; the white of them 
being like ſnow, as were his teeth. His noſe was riſing 
and Ruman, inſtead of African and flat : his mouth the 
fineſt ſhaped that could be ſeen ; far from thoſe great 
turned lips, which are ſo natural to the reſt of the ne- 
groes. The whole proportion and air of his face was 
ſo noble and exactly formed, that, bating his colour, 
there could be nothing in nature more beautiful, agree- 

able and handſome. There was no one grace wanting, 
that bears the ſtandard of true beauty. His hair came 
down to his ſhoulders, by the aid of art, which was by 
pulling it out with a quill, and keeping it combed ; of 
which he took particular care. Nor did the perfections 
of his mind come ſhort of thoſe of his perſon; for his 
diſcourſe was admirable upon almoſt any ſubject: and 
whoever had heard him ſpeak, would have been con- 
vinced of their error, that all fine wit is confined to. 
white men, eſpecially to thoſe of Chriſtendom ; and 
would have confeſſed that Oroonoko was as capable even 
of reigning well, and of governing as wiſely ; had as. 
great a ſoul, as politic maxims, and was as ſenſible of 
power, as any prince civiliſed in the moſt refined. 
ſchools of humanity and learning, or the moſt illuſtrious. 
courts. . 
This prince, ſuch as I have deſcribed him, whoſe 
ſoul and body were ſo admirably adorned, was (While 
yet he was in the court of his grandfather, as I ſaid) 
as capable of love, as it was poſfible for a brave and 
gallant man to be; and in ſaying that, I have named 
the higheſt degree of love ; ; for ſure great ſouls are moſt 


capable of that paſiion. 
I have. 
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I have already ſaid, the old general was killed by the 
fide of this prince, in battle; and that Oroonoko was 
made general. This old dead heroe had one only 
daughter left of his race, a beauty, that to deſcribe her 
truly, one need ſay only, ſhe was female to the noble 
male ; the beautiful black Venus to our young Mars ; 
as charming in her perſon as he, and of delicate virtues. 
I have ſeen a hundred white men ſighing after her, and 
making a thouſand vows at her feet, all in vain and un- 
ſucceſsful. And ſhe was indeed too great for any but a 
prince of her own nation to adore. 

Oroonoko coming from the wars (which were now 
ended) after he had made his court to his grandfather, 
he tought in honour he ought to make a viſit to Imoinda, 
the daughter of his foſter-father, the dead general, to 
preſent her with thoſe ſlaves that had been taken in this 
laſt battle, as the trophies of her father's victories. 
When he came, attended by all the young ſoldiers of 
any merit, he was infinitely ſurpriſed at the beauty 
of this fair queen of night, whoſe face and perſon were 
ſo exceeding all he had ever beheld, that lovely modeſty 
with which ſhe received him, that ſoftneſs in her look 
and ſighs, upon the melancholy occaſion of this honour 

that was done her by ſo great a man as Oroonoko, and a 
prince of whom ſhe had heard ſuch admirable things ; 
the awfulneſs wherewith ſhe received him, and the 
ſweetneſs of her words and behaviour while he ſtaid, 
gained a perfect conqueſt over his fierce heart, and 
made him feel the victor could be ſubdued. So that 
having made his firſt compliments, and preſented her 
an hundred and fifty ſlaves in fetters, he told her with 
his eyes, that he was not inſenſible of her charms ; 
while Imoinda, who wiſhed for nothing more than ſo 
glorious a conqueſt, was pleaſed to believe ſhe under- 
ſtood that ſilent language of new-born love; and, 
from that moment, put on all her 2dditions to beauty 

The prince returned to court with quite another 
humour than before; and though he did not ſpeak 

much 
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much of the fair Imoinda, he had the pleaſure to hear 
all his followers ſpeak of nothing but the charms of 
that maid; inſomuch that, even in the preſence of 
the old king, they were extolling her, and heightening, 
if poſſible, the beauties they had found in her: ſo 
that nothing elſe was talked of, no other ſound was 
heard in every corner where there were whiſperers, 
but Imoinda! Imoinda ! 

It will be imagined Oroonoko ſtaid not long before 
he made his ſecond viſit ; nor, conſidering his quality, 
nat much longer before he told her, he adored her. 
I have often heard him ſay, that he admired by what 
trange inſpiration he came to talk things ſo ſoft, and 
ſo paſſionate, who never knew love, nor was uſed to 
the converſation of women; but (to uſe his own words) 
he ſaid, Moſt happily, ſome new, and, till then, un- 
known power inſtructed his heart and tongue in the 
language of love; and at the ſame time, in favour of 
him, inſpired Imoinda with a ſenſe of his paſſion. --- 
She was touch'd with what he ſaid, and returned it 
in ſuch anſwers as went to his very heart, with a plea- 
ſure unknown before. He turned all his happy mo- 
ments to the beſt advantage; and as he knew no vice, 
his flame aimed at nothing but honour, if ſuch a diſ- 
tinction may be made in love; and eſpecially in that 
country, where men take to themſelves as many females 
as they can maintain; and where the only crime and 
fin againſt a woman, is, to turn her off, to abandon 
her to want, ſhame and miſery : ſuch ill morals are 
only practiſed in chriſtian countries, where they prefer 
the bare name of religion; and, 'without virtue or 
morality, think that ſufficient. But Orooneko was 
none of thoſe profeſſors ; but as he had right notions 
of honour, ſo he made her ſuch propoſitions as were 
not only and barely ſuch, but, contrary to the cuſtom 
of his country, he made her vows, ſhe ſhould be the 
only woman he would poſſeſs while he lived ; that no 


age or wrinkles ſhould incline him to change; 3 
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ſoul would be always young ; and he ſhould have an 
eternal idea in his mind of the charms ſhe now bore z 
and ſhould look into his heart for that idea, when he 
could find it no longer in her face. 

After a thouſand aſſurances of his laſting flame, 
and her eternal empire over him, ſhe condeſcended to 
receive him for her huſband ; or rather, receive him 
as the greateſt honour the gods could do her. 

There is a certain ceremony in theſe caſes to be ob- 
ſerved, which I forgot to aſk how it was performed ; 
but it was concluded on both ſides, that in obedience to 
him, the grandfather was to be firſt made acquainted 
with the deſign : for they pay a moſt abſolute reſigna- 
tion to the monarch, eſpecially when he is a parent 
alſo. 

On the other ſide, the old king, who had many 
wives, and many concubines, wanted not court-flat- 
terers to inſinuate into his heart a thouſand tender 
thoughts for this young beauty; aud who repreſented 
her to his fancy, as the moſt charming he had ever 
poſſeſſed in all the long race of his numerous years. 
At this character, his old heart, like an extinguiſhed 
brand, moſt apt to take fire, fes new ſparks of love, 
and began to kindle; and now grown to his ſecond 
childhood, longed with impatience to behold this gay 
thing. But how he ſhould be confirmed ſhe was this 
wonder, before he uſed his power to call her to court, 
(where maiden never came, unleſs for the king's private 
uſe) he was next to conſider; and while he was ſo do- 
ing, he had intelligence brought him, that Imoinda 
was moſt certainly miſtreſs to the prince Oroonoko. 
This gave him ſome chagrin: however, it gave him 
alſo an opportunity, one day, when the prince was a- 
hunting, to wait on a man of quality, as his ſlave and 
attendant, who. ſhould go and make a preſent to 
Imoinda, as from the prince; he ſhould then, un- 
known, ſee this fair maid, and have an opportunity to 
hear what meſſage ſhe would return the prince for his 
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preſent, and from thence gather the ſtate of her heart, 
and degree of her inclination, This was put in exe- 
cution, and the old monarch ſaw, and burned : he 
found her all he had heard, and would not delay his 
happineſs, but found he ſhould have ſome obſtaci- to 
overcome her heart ; for ſhe expreſſed her ſenſe of the 
preſent the prince had ſent her, in terms ſo ſweet, ſo 
ſoft and pretty, with an air of love and joy that could 
not be diſſembled, inſomuch that it was paſt dou: 
whether ſhe loved Oroonoko entirely. This gave the 
old king ſome afflition; but he ſalved it with this, 
that the obedience the people pay their king, was not 
at all inferior to what they paid their gods; and what 
love would not oblige Imoinda to do, duty would 
compel her to. 

He was therefore no ſooner got into his apartment, 
but he ſent the royal veil to Imoinda ; that is the 
ceremony of invitation: he ſends the lady he has a 
mind to honour with his bed, a veil, with which ſhe 
is covered, and ſecured for the king's uſe; and it is 
death to diſobey ; beſides, held a moſt impious diſ- 
obedience. 

*Tis not to be imagined the ſurprize and grief that 
ſeized the lovely maid at this news and fight, How- 
ever, as delays in theſe caſes are dangerous, and 
pleading worſe than treaſon; trembling, and almoſt 
fainting, ſhe was obliged to ſuffer herſelf to be covered, 
and led away. 

They brought her thus to court; and the king, who 
had cauſed a very rich bath to be prepared, was led 
into it, where he ſat under a canopy, in ſtate, to re- 
ceive this longed-for virgin; whom he having com- 
manded to be brought to him, they (after diſrobing 
her) led her to the bath, and making faſt the doors, 
left her to deſcend, The king without more court- 
ſhip, bad her throw off her mantle, and come to his 
arms. But Imoinda, all in tears, threw herſelf on the 
marble, on the brink of the bath, and beſought him 
to 
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to hear her. She told him, if ſhe was a maid, how 
proud of the glory ſhe ſhould have been, of having it 
in her power to oblige her king: but as by the laws 
he could not, and from his royal goodneſs would not 
take from any man his wedded wife; fo ſhe believed 
ſhe ſhould be the occaſion of making him commit a 
great ſin, if ſhe did nc: reve?! her {tate and condition 
and tell him ſhe was anoth-r's, and could not be ſo 
happy to be his. 

The king, enraged at this delay, haſtily demanded 
the name of the bold man that had married a woman 
of her degree, without his conſent. Imoinda ſeeing 
his eyes fierce, and his hands tremble, (whether with 


age or anger I know not, but ſhe fancied the laſt) al- 


moſt repented ſhe had ſaid ſo much, for now ſhe feared 
the ſtorm would fall on the prince ; ſhe therefore ſaid a 
thouſand things to appeaſe the raging of his flame, and 
to prepare him to hear who it was with calmneſs : but 
before ſhe ſpoke, he imagined who ſhe meant, but 


would not ſeem to do fo, but commanded her to lay 


aſide her mantle, and ſuffer herſelf to receive his ca- 
reſſes, or by his Gods he ſwore, that happy man whom 
ſhe was going to name ſhould die, though it were even 
Oroonoko himſelf. Therefore (ſaid he) deny this mar- 
riage, and ſwear thyſelf a maid. That (replied Imoin- 
da) by all our powers I do; for I am not yet known to 
my huſband. *'T'is enough, (ſaid the king) tis enough 
both to ſarisfy my conſcience and my heart. And riting 
from his ſeat, he went and led her into the bath; it 
being in vain for her to reſiſt, 

In this time, the prince, who was returned from 
hunting, went to viſit his Imoinda, but found her gone; 
and not only ſo, but heard ſhe had received the royal 
veil. This raiſed him to a ſtorm; and in his madneſs, 
they had much ado to ſave him from laying violent 
hands on himſelf. Force firſt prevailed, and then rea- 
ſon : they urged all to him, that might oppoſe his rage; 
but nothing weighed ſo greatly with him as the king's 
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old age, incapable of injuring him with Imoinda. He 
would give way to that hope, becauſe it pleaſed him 
moſt, and flattered beſt his heart. Yet this ſerved not 
altogether to make him ceaſe his different paſſions, which 
ſometimes raged within him, and ſoftened into ſhowers, 
»Twas not enough to appeaſe him, to tell him, his 
grandfather was old, and could not that way injure bim, 
while he retained that awful duty which the young men 
are uſed there to pay to their grave relations. He could 
not be convinced he had no cauſe to ſigh and mourn for 
the loſs of a miſtreſs he could not with all his ſtrength 
and courage retrieve, and he would often cry, Oh, my 
friends! were ſhe in walled cities, or confined from 
me in fortifications of the greateſt ſtrength ; did in- 
chantments cr monſters detain her from me; I would 
venture through any hazard to free her: but here in 
the arms of a feeble old man, my youth, my violent 
love, my trade in arms, and all my vaſt deſire of 
glory, avail me nothing. Imoinda is as irrecoverably 
loſt to me, as if ſhe were ſnatched by the cold arms of 
death: Oh! ſhe is never to be retrieved. Tf I would 
wait tedious years, till fate ſhould bow the old king 
to his grave, even that would not leave me Imoinda 
free; for ſtill that cuſtom that makes it ſo vile a crime 
for a ſon to marry his father's wives or miſtreſſes, would 
hinder my happineſs; unleſs I would either ignobly 
ſet an ill precedent to my ſucceſſors, or abandon my 
country, and fly with her to ſome unknown world who 
never heard our ſtory. 

But it was objected to him, that his caſe was not the 
ſame: for Imoinda being his lawful wife by ſolemn 
contract, *twas he was the injured man, and might, if 
he ſo pleaſed, take Imoinda back, the breach of the 
law being on his grandfather's fide; and that if he could 
eircumvent him, and redeem her from the Otan, which 
1s the palace of the king's women, a ſort of Seraglio, 
it was both juſt and lawful for him ſo to do. 


This 
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This reaſoning had ſome force upon him, and he 
would have been comforted, but for the thought that 
ſhe was poſſeſſed by his grandfather. However, he 
loved her ſo well, that he was reſolved to believe what 
moſt favoured his hope, and to endeavour to learn from 
Imoinda's own mouth, what only ſhe could ſatisfy him 
in, whether ſhe was robbed of that bleſſing, which was 
only due to his faith and love. But as it was very hard 
to get a ſight of the women, (for no man ever entered 
into the Otan, but when the king went to entertain 
himſelf with ſome one of his wives or miſtreſſes; and 
'twas death at any other time, for any other to go in) 
ſo he knew not how to contrive to get a ſight of her. 

While Oroonoko felt all the agonies of love, and ſuf- 
fered under a torment the moſt painful in the world, the 
old king was not exempted from his ſhare of afflicti on. 
He was troubled, for having been forced, by an irre- 
ſiſtible paſſion, to rob his ſon of a treaſure, he knew, 
could not but be extremely dear to him; ſince ſhe was 
the moſt beautiful woman that ever had' been ſeen, and 
had, beſides, all the ſweetneſs and innocence of youth 
and moceity, with a charm of wit ſurpaſſing all. He 
found, that however ſhe was forced to expoſe her lovely 
perſon to his withered arms, ſhe could only ſigh and 
weep there, and think of Oroonoko; and oftentimes 
could not forbear ſpeaking of him, though her life 
were, by cuſtom, forfeited by owning her paſſion. But 
ſhe ſpoke not of a lover only, but of a prince dear to 
himſelf, and of the praiſes of a man, who, until now, 
filled the old man's ſoul with joy at every recital of his 
bravery, or even his name. And it was this dotage 
on our young hero, that gave Imoinda a thouſand pri- 
vileges to ſpeak of him without offending; and this 
condeſcenhon in the old king, that made her take the 
ſatisfaction of ſpeaking of him ſo very often. 

Beſides, he many times enquired how the prince bore 
himſelf: and thoſe of whom he aſked, being entirely 
attached to the merits and virtues of the prince, ſtill 
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anſwered what they thought conduced beſt to his ſer- 
vice; which was, to make the old king fancy that the 
prince had no more intereſt in Imoinda, and had re- 
ſigned her willingly to the pleaſure of the king: that 
he diverted himſelf with his mathematicians, his for- 
tifications, his officers, and his hunting. ' 

This pleaſed the old lover, who failed not to report 
theſe things again to Imoinda, that ſhe might, by the 
example of her young lover, withdraw her heart, and 
reſt better contented in his arms, But however ſhe 
was forced to receive this unwelcome news, in all ap- 
pearance, with unconcern and content; her heart was 
burſting within, and ſhe was only happy when ſhe 
could get alone, to vent her griefs and moans with ſighs 
and tears. 

What reports of the prince's conduct were made to 
the king, he thought good to juſtify, as far as poſſibly 
he could, by his actions; and when he appeared in 
the preſence of his father, he ſhewed a face not at all 
betraying his heart: ſo that in a little time, the old 
man, being entirely convinced that he was no longer 
a lover of Imoinda, he carried him with him, in his 
train, to the Otan, often to banquet with his miſ- 
treſſes. But as ſoon as he entered, one day, into the 
apartment of Imoinda with the king, at the firſt glance 
from her cyes, notwithſtanding all his determined re- 
ſolution, he was ready to fink in the place where he 
ſtood; and had certainly done ſo, but for the ſupport 
of Aboan, a young man who was next to him; which, 
with his change of countenance, had betrayed him, had 
the king chanced to look that way. And I have ob- 
ſerved, it is a very great error in thoſe who laugh 
when one ſays, a negro can change colour: for! have 
ſeen them as frequently bluſh, and look pale, and that as 
viſibly as ever I ſaw in the molt beautiful white. And 
it 1s certain, that both theſe changes were evident, this 
day, in both theſe lovers ; and Imoinda, who ſaw 
with ſome Joy the change in the prince's face, and 
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Hund it in her own, ſtrove to divert the king from be- 
holding either, by a forced careſs with which ſhe met 
him; which was a new wound in the heart of the poor 
dying prince. But as ſoon as the king was buſied in 
looking on ſome fine thing of Imoinda's making, ſhe 
had time to tell the prince, with her angry, but love- 
darting eyes, that ſhe reſented his coldneſs, and be- 
moaned her own miſerable captivity. Nor were his 
eyes ſilent, but anſwered her's again, as much as eyes 
could do, inſtructed by the moſt tender and moſt paſ- 
ſionate heart that ever loved: and they ſpoke ſo well, 
and ſo effectually, as Imoinda no longer doubted but 
ſhe was the only delight and darling of his foul. And 
it was this powerful language alone that in an inſtant 
conveyed all the thoughts of their hearts to each other; 
that they both found there wanted but opportunity to 
make them entirely happy. But when he ſaw another 
door opened to Onahal (a former old wife of the king's, 
who now had charge of Imoinda), and ſaw the proſpect 
of a bed of ſtate made ready, with ſweets and flowers 
for the dalliance of the king, who immediately led the 
trembling victim from his fight into that prepared re- 
poſe; what rage! what wild frenzies ſeized his heart! 
which forcing to keep within bounds, and to ſuffer 
without noiſe, it became the more inſupportable, and 
rent his ſoul with ten thouſand pains. He was forced 
to retire to vent his groans, where he fell down on a 
carpet, and lay ſtruggling a long time, and only breath- 
ing now and then, Oh Imoinda |! when Onahal came 
forth, to wait till the king called ; and hearing ſome 
one ſighing i in the other room, ſhe paſſed on, and found 
the prince in that deplorable condition which ſhe 
thought needed her aid. She gave him cordials, but 
all in vain; till finding the nature of his diſeaſe, by 
his ſighs, and naming Imoinda, ſhe told him he had 
not ſo much cauſe as he imagined to afflit himſelf: 
for if he knew the king ſo well as the did, he would 
not loſe a moment in jealouſy; and that ſhe was con- 
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fident that Imoinda bore, at this minute, part in his 
affliction. Aboan was of the ſame opinion, and both 
together perſuaded him to re- aſſume his courage; and 
all ſitting down on the carpet, the prince ſaid ſo many 
obliging things to Onahal, that he half perſuaded her 
to be of his party; and ſhe promiſed him, ſhe would 
thus far comply with his juſt defires, that ſhe would 
let Imoinda know how faithful he was, what he ſuf- 
fered, and what he ſaid. | 

This diſcourſe laſted till the king called, which 
gave Oroonoko a certain ſatisfation ; and with the 
hope Onahal had made him conceive, he aſſumed a 
look as gay as it was poſſible a man in his circum- 
ſtances could do: and preſently after, he was called in 
with the reſt who waited without. The king com- 
manded muſick to be brought, and ſeveral of his young 
wives and miſtreſſes came all together by his com- 
mand, to dance before him; where Imoinda performed 
her part with an air and grace as much ſurpaſſing all 
the reſt, as her beauty was above them, and received 
the prefent ordained as a prize. The prince was every 
moment more charmed with the new beauties and 

aces he beheld in this fair one; and while he gazed, 
and the danced, Onahal was retired to a window with 
Aboan. 

This Onahal, as I ſaid, was one of the caſt- 
miſtreſſes of the old king; and it was theſe (now paſt 
their beauty) that were made guardians or governantes 
to the new and the young ones; and who now treated 
the triumphing happy ones with all the ſeyerity, as to 
liberty and freedom, that was poſſible, in revenge of 
the honours they rob them of; envying them thoſe ſa- 
tisfactions, thoſe gallantries and preſents, that were 
once made to themſelves, while youth and beauty 
laſted, and which they now ſaw paſs, as it were, re- 
gardleſs by, and paid only to the bloomings. And 
certainly, nothing is more afflicting to a decayed 
beauty, than to behold in itſelf dechning charms that 

were 
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were once adored; and to find thoſe careſſes paid to 
new beauties, to which once ſhe laid claim; to hear 
them whiſper, as ſhe paſſes by, That once was a deli- 
cate woman. 'Thoſe abandoned ladies, therefore, en- 
deavour to revenge all the deſpights and decays of time 
on theſe flouriſhing happy ones: and it was this ſeverity 
that gave Orooncko a thouſand fears he ſhould never 
prevail with Onahal to ſee Imoinda. But, as I ſaid, 
ſhe was now retired to a window with Aboan. 
This young man was not only one of the beſt qua- 
lity, but a man extremely well made, and beautiful ; 
and coming often to attend the king to the Otan, he 
had ſubdu'd the heart of the antiquated Onahal, 
which had not forgot how pleaſant it was to be in love. 
And tho” ſhe had ſome decays in her face, ſhe had 
none in her ſenſe and wit; ſhe was there agreeable 
ſill, even to Aboan's youth: ſo that he took pleaſure 
in entertaining her with diſcourſes of love. He knew 
alſo, that to make his court to theſe ſhe-favourites 
was the way to be great; theſe being the perſons that 
do all affairs and bufineſs at court. He had alſo ob- 
ſerved, that ſhe had given him glances more tender 
and inviting than ſhe. had done to others of his quality. 
And now, that he ſaw her favour could ſo abſolutely 
oblige the prince, he fail'd not to ſigh in her ear, and 
look with eyes all ſoft upon her, and gave her hope 
that ſhe had made ſome impreſſions on his heart. He 
found her pleas'd at this, and making a thouſand ad- 
vances to him: but the ceremony ending, and the 
king departing, broke up the company for that day, 
and his converſation, 
Aboan fail'd not that night to tell the prince of his 
ſucceſs, and how advantageous the ſervice of Onahal 
might be to his amour with Imoinda. The prince 
was overjoy'd with this good news, and beſought him, 
if it were poſſible, to careſs her ſo, as to engage her 
entirely ; which he could not fail to do, if he com- 
ply'd with her deſires: for then (ſaid the prince) her 
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life lying at your mercy, ſhe muſt grant you the re- 
queſt you make in my behalf. Aboan underſtood 
him; and aſſur'd him he would make love fo effectual- 
ly, that he would defy the moſt expert miſtreſs of the 
art, to find out that he diſſembled. And 'twas with 
impatience they waited the next opportunity of going 
to the Otan. 

The wars came on, the time of taking the field ap- 
proached, and *twas impoſſible for the prince to de- 
lay his going at the head of his army to encounter. the 
enemy; ſo that every day ſeem'd a tedious year, til. 
he ſaw his 'Imoinda : for he believed he could not live, 

if he were forced away without 'being ſo happy. 

*T was with impatience, therefore, that he expected the 
next vifit the king would make; and, according to 
his wiſh, it was not long. 

The parley of the eyes of theſe two lovers had not 
paſs'd fo ſecretly, but an old jealous lover could ſpy 
it; or rather, he wanted not flatterers who told him 
they obſerv'd it: ſo that the prince was haſtened to 
the camp, and this was the laſt viſit he found he ſhould 
make to the Otan ; he therefore urged Aboan to make 
the beſt of this laſt effort, and to explain himſelf ſo to 
Onahal, that ſhe might make way for the prince to 
ſpeak to Imoinda. 

The uchole affair being agreed on between the prince 
and Aboan, they attended the king, as the cuſtom 
was, to the Otan; where, while the whole company 
was taken up in beholding the dancing, and antick 
poſtures the women made to divert the king, Onahal 
ſingled out. Aboan, whom. ſhe found moſt pliable to 
her wiſh. When ſhe had him where.ſhe believed ſhe 
could not be heard, ſhe figh'd to him, and foftly cri- 
ed, Ah Aboan! when will you be ſenſible of my 
paſſion ? I confeſs ĩt with my mouth, becauſe I would 
not give my eyes the lye; and you have but too much 
already perceived they have confeſſed my flame: nor 


would J have you believe, that becauſe I am the 
abandoned 
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abandoned miſtreſs of a king, I eſteem myſelf alto- 
gether diveſted of charms : no, Aboan ; I have ſtill a 
reſt of beauty enough engaging, and have learned to 
pleaſe too well, not to be deſirable. I can have lovers 
ill, but will have none but Aboan.---Madam, (reply'd: 
the half-feigning youth) you have already, by my eyes, 
found you can ſtill conquer; and I believe tis in pity 
of me you condeſcend to this kind confeſſion. But, 
madam, words are uſed to be ſo ſmall a part of our 
country courtſhip, that tis rare one can get ſo happy 
an opportunity as to tell one's heart; and thoſe few 
minutes we have, are forced to be ſnatched for more 
certain proofs of love than ſpeaking and ſighing : and 


ſoch I languiſh for. 


He ſpoke this with ſuch a tone, that ſhe hoped it 
trae, and could not forbear- believing it; and being 


wholly tranſported with joy for having ſubdued the 


fineſt of all the king's ſubjeRs, ſhe took from her ears 
two large pearls, and commanded him to wear them 


in his. He would have refuſed them, crying, Madam, 


theſe are not the proofs of your love that I expect; tis 
opportunity, tis a lone hour only that can make me 


happy. But forcing the pearls into his hand, ſhe 


whiſpered ſoftly to him; Oh ! do not fear a woman's 
invention, when love ſets her a-thinking. And preſ- 
ſing his hand, ſhe cried, This night you ſhall be 
happy. Come to the gate of the orange-grove, be- 
hind the Otan, and I will be ready about midnight to 
receive you. Twas thus agreed; and ſhe left him, 
that no notice might be taken of their ſpeaking to- 


gether... 


The ladies were ftill dancing, and the king, laid on 

2 carpet, with a great deal of pleaſure was beholding 
them, eſpecially Imoinda, who that day appeared 
more lovely than ever, being enlivened with the good 
tidings Onahal had brought her, of the conſtant 
paſſion the prince had for her. The prince was laid on 
another carpet at the other end of the room, with his 
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eyes fixed on the object of his ſoul; and as ſhe turned 
or moved, ſo did they; and ſhe alone gave his eyes 
and ſoul their motions. Nor did Imoinda employ her 
eyes to any other uſe, than in beholding, with infinite 
pleaſure, the joy ſhe produced in thoſe of the prince, 
But while ſhe was more regarding him than the ſteps 
ſhe took, ſhe chanced to fall, and ſo near him, as that 
leaping with extreme force from the carpet, he caught 
her in his arms as ſhe fell; and 'twas viſible to the 
whole preſence, the joy wherewith he received her. 

He claſped her cloſe to his boſom, and quite forgot 
that reverence that was due to the miſtreſs of a king, 
and that puniſhment that is the reward of a boldneſs 
of this nature. And had not the preſence of mind 
of Imoinda (fonder of his ſafety than her own) be- 
friended him, in making her ſpring from his arms, 
and fall into ker dance again, he had at that inſtant 
met his death; for the old king, jealous to the laſt 
degree, roſe up in a rage, broke all the diverfion, and 
led Imoinda to her apartment, and ſent out word to 
the prince, to go immediately to the camp; and that 
if he were found another night in court, he ſhould 
ſuffer the death ordained for diſobedient offenders. 

You may imagine how unwelcome this news was to 
Oroonoko, whoſe unſeaſonable tranſport and careſs of 
Imoinda was blamed by all men that loved him: and 
now he perceived his fault; yet cried, That for ſuch 
another moment he would be content to die. 

All the Otan was in diforder about this accident; 
and Onahal was particulasly concerned, becauſe on 
the prince's ſtay depended her happineſs ; for ſhe could 
no longer expect that of Aboan ; ſo that ere they de- 
parted, they contrived it ſo, that the prince and he 
ſhould both come that night to the grove of the Otan, 
which was all of oranges and citrons, and that there 
they would wait her orders. 

They parted thus with grief enough *till night, leav- 


ing the king in poſſeſſion of the lovely maid. But 
nothing 
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nothing could appeaſe the jealouſy of the old lover; he 
would not be impoſed on; but would have it, that 
Imoinda male a falſe ſtep on purpoſe to fall into 
Oroonoko's boſum, and that all thizgs looked like a 
deſgn on both ſides; and *twas in vain ſue proteſted 
her innocence : he was old and obſtinate, and left her 
more than half aſſur'd that his fear was true. 

The king going to his apartment, ſent to know where 
the prince was, and if he intended to obey his com- 
mand. The meſſenger returned, and told him, he 
found the prince penſive, and altogether unprepared for 
the campaign; that he lay negligently on the ground, 
and anſwered very little. This confirmed the jealouſy 
of the king, and he commanded that they ſhould very 
narrowly and privately watch his motions ; and that he 
ſhould not ſtir from his apartment, but one ſpy or other 
ſhou'd be employed to watch him: ſo that the hour 
approaching, wherein he was to go to the citron-grove, 
and taking only Aboan along with him, he leaves Lis 
apartment, and was watched to the very gate of the 
Otan ; where he was ſeen to enter, and where they left 
him, to carry back the tidings to the king. 

Oroonoko and Aboan were no ſooner entered, but 
Onahal led the prince to the apartment of Imoinda ; 
who, not knowing any thing of her happineſs, was 
laid in bed. But Onahal only left him in her cham- 
ber, to make .the beſt of his opportunity, and teok 
her dear Aboan to her own ; where he ſhewed the height 
of complaiſance for his prince, when, to give him an 
opportunity, he ſuffered himſelf to be careſſed by 
Onahal. 

The prince ſoftly wakened Imoinda, who was not a 
little ſurpriſed with joy to find him there; and yet ſhe 
trembled with a thouſand fears. Nothing now afflicted 
him, but his ſudden departure from her; for. he told 
her the neceſſity, and his commands; but ſhould depart 
ſatisfied in this, that ſince the old king had hitherto not 
been able to deprive him of her heart, which only be- 
go to him, he would for the future be leſs unhappy ; 
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ſo that, abating the ſeandal of the veil, which was ne 
otherwiſe ſo, than that ſhe was wife to another, he be- 
heved her ſafe, even in the arms of the king, and in- 
nocent; yet would he have ventured at the conqueſt 
of the world, and haye given 1t all to have had her 
avoid that honour of receiving the royal veil. *Twas. 
thus, between a thouſand careſſes, that both bemoaned. 
the hard fate of youth and beauty, ſo liable to that cruel 
promotion: *twas a glory that could well have been, 
{pared here, thoꝰ deſired and aimed at by all the young, 
temales of that kingdom. 

But while they were thus fondly employed, forgetting 
how time ran on, and that the dawn muſt conduct him 
far away from his only happineſs, they heard a great 
noiſe in the Otan, and unuſual voices of men; at 
which the prince, ſtarting ſrom the arms of the frighted 
Imoinda, ran to a little battle-ax he uſed to wear by 
his ſide; and having not ſo much leiſure as to put on 
his habit, he oppoſed himſelf againſt fome who were 
already opening the door: which: they did with ſo 
much violence, that Qroonoko was net. able to defend 
it; but was forced to cry out with; a commanding: 
voice, Whoever ye are that have the boldneſs to at- 
tempt to approach this apartment thus rudely, know 
that I, the prince Oroonoko, wall: revenge it with the 
certain death of him that fizſt enters: therefore ſtand 
back, and know, this Place s ſacred. to love and me 
this night ; to-morrow *tis the king's. 

This he ſpoke with a voice fo reſolved and aſſured, 
that they ſoon retired from the door; but cried, It is 
by the king's command that we are come; and being 
ſatisfied by thy voice, O prince! as much as if we had 
entered, we can report to the king the truth of all his 
fears, and leave thee to provide for thy own ſafety, as 
thou art adviſed by thy friends. 

At theſe words they departed, and left the prince to 
take a ſhort and ſad leave of his Imoinda ; who, truſt- 
ing in the ſtrength of her charms, believed ſhe ſhould 
appeaſe the fury of a jealous king, by ſaying, ſhe * | 
ur- 
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ſurpriſed, and that it was by force of arms he got into 
her apartment. All her concern now was for his life, 
and therefore ſhe haſtened him to the camp, and witk - 
much ado prevailed on him to go. Nor was it ſhe 
alone that prevailed; Aboan and Onahal both pleaded, 
and both aſſured him of a lye that ſhould be well 
enough contrived to ſecure Imoinda. So that at laſt, 
with a heart ſad as death, Oroonoko departed;. and 
took his way to the camp. 

It was not long after, the king in perſon came to the 
Otan ; where beholding Imoinda, with rage in his 
eyes, he upbraided her wickedneſs and perfidy; and 
threatening her royal lover, ſhe fell on her face at his 
feet, bedewing the floor with her tears, and imploring 
his pardon for a fault which ſhe had not with her will 
committed, as Onahal, who was alſo proſtrate with 
her, could teſtify ; that unknown to her, he had broke 
into her apartment. She ſpoke this much againſt her 
conſcience ; but to ſave her own life, it was abſolutely 
neceſſary ſhes ſhould. feign this falſity. She knew it 
could not injure the prince, he being fled to an army 
that would ftand by him, againſt any injuries that 
ſhould aſſault him... However, this excuſe of Imoin- 
da's . changed the meaſures . of his revenge; and 
whereas before he deſigned. &. be: himſelf her execu- , 
tioner, he now reſolved. ſhe ſhould not die. Nor would 
he reſign her to his grandſon, becauſe ſhe had received 
the royal veil: he therefore removes her from the 
Otan; with Onahal; whom he put into ſafe hands, 
with order they ſhould, be both ſold off as ſlaves to - 
another country, either chriſtian or heathen ; it was no 
matter where. 

This cruel ſentence, worſe than death, they implored 
might be reverſed; but their prayers were vain, and 
it: was put in execution accordingly ; and that with ſo 
much ſecrecy, that none, either without or within the 
Otan, knew any thing of their abſence, or their deſtiny. . 

The old king, nevertheleſs, executed this with a great 
deal of reluctancy; but he believed he had made a 
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very great conqueſt over himſelf, when he had once 
reſolved, and had performed what he reſolved. He 
believed now, that his love had been unjuſt; and that 
he could not expect the Gods, or Captain of the Clouds 
(as they call the Unknown Power) would ſuffer a better 
conſequence from ſo ill a cauſe. He now begins to 
hold-Oroonoko excuſed ; and to ſay, he had reaſon for 
what he did. And now every body could aſſure the 
king how paſſionately Imoinda was beloved by the 
prince; even thoſe confeſſed it now, who ſaid the con- 
trary before. So that the king being old, and not able 
to defend himſelf in war, and having no ſons of all his 
race remaining alive, but only this, to maintain him 
on his throne; and looking on this as a man diſobliged, 
firit by the rape of his miſtreſs, or rather wife, and now 
by depriving him wholly of her, he feared, might 
make him deſperate, and do ſome cruel thing, either 
to himſelf or his old grandfather the offender, he began 
to repent him extremely of the contempt he had, in his 
rage, put on Imoinda; Beſides, he conſidered he 
ought in honour to have killed her for this offence, if 
it had been one. He ought to have had ſo much value 
and conſideration for a maid of her quality, as to have 
nobly put her to death, and not to have ſold her like a 
common ſlave; the greateſt revenge, and the moſt diſ- 
- graceful of any, and to which they a thouſand times 
prefer death, and implore it; as Imoinda did, but 
. could not obtain that honour. Seeing therefore it was 
certain that Oroonoko would highly reſent this affront, 
he thought good to make ſome excuſe fur his raſhneſs to 
him; and to that end, he ſent a meſſenger to the camp, 
with orders to treat with him about the matter, to gain 
his pardon, and endeavour to mitigate his grief: but 
that by no means he ſhould tell him ſhe was fold, but 
ſecretly put to death; for he knew he ſhould never ob- 

tain his pardon for the other. 
When the meſſenger came, he found the prince upon 
the point of engaging with the enemy; but as ſoon as 
f | he 
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he heard of the arrival of the meſſenger, he com- 
manded him to his tent, where he embraced him, and 
received him with joy; which was ſoon abated by the 
down- caſt looks of the meſſenger, who was inſtantly de- 
manded the cauſe by Oroonoko; who, impatient of 
delay, aſked a thouſand queſtions in a breath, and all 
concerning Imoinda. But there needed little return; 
for he could almoſt anſwer himſelf of all he de- 
manded, from his fight and eyes. Atlaſt the meſſenger, 
caſting himſelf at the prince's feet, and kiſſing them with 
all the ſubmiſſion of a man that had ſomething to im- 
plore which he dreaded to utter, beſought him to hear 
with calmneſs what he had to deliver to him, and to call 
up all his noble and heroic courage to encounter with 
his words, and defend himſelf againſt the ungrateful 
things he had to relate. Oroonoko replied with a deep 
ſigh, and a languiſhing voice, I am armed againſt their 
worſt efforts; for I know they will tell me, Imoinda is 
no more; and after that, you may ſpare the reſt. Then, 
commanding him to riſe, he laid himſelf on a carpet, 
under a rich pavilion, and remained a good while filent, 
and was hardly heard to ſigh, When he was come a 
little to himſelſ, the meſſenger aſked him leave to deliver 
that part of his embaſly which the prince had not yet 
divined: and the prince cried, I permit thee. Then 
he told him the affliction the old king was in, for the 
raſhneſs he had committed in his cruelty to Imoinda; 
and how he deigned to aſk pardon for his offence, and 
to implore the prince would not ſuffer that loſs to touch 
his heart too ſenſibly, which now all the gods could not 
reſtore him, but might recompenſe kim in glory, which 
he begged he wou'd purſue ; and that death, that com- 
mon revenger of ail injuries, would foon even the account 
between him and a feeble old man. 

Oroonoko bade him return his duty to his lord and 
"maſter; and to aſſure him, there was no account of re- 
venge to be adjudged between them: if there was, he 
was the aggreſſer, and that death would be jut. , 
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maugre his age, would ſee him righted ; and he waz 
contented to leave his ſhare of glory to youths more for- 
tunate and worthy of that favour from the gods: that 
henceforth he would never lift a weapon, or draw a 
bow, but abandon the ſmall remains of his life to ſighs 
and tears, and the continual thoughts of what his lord 
and grandfather had thought good to ſend out of the 
world, with all that youth, that innocence and beauty. 
After having ſpoken: this, whatever his greateſt 
officers, and men of the beſt rank could do, they could 
not raiſe him from the carpet, or. perſuade him to 
action, and reſolutions of life; but commanding all to- 
retire, he ſhut himſelf into his pavilion all that day, 
while the enemy was ready to engage: and wondering 
at the delay, the whole body of the chief of the army 
then addreſſed tliemſelves to him, and to whom they 
had much ado to get admittance. They fell on their 
faces at the foot of his carpet, where they lay, and 
beſought him with earneſt prayers and tears to lead. 
them forth to battle, and not let the enemy take ad- 
vantage of them; and implored him to have regard 
to his glory, and to the world, that depended on his- 
courage and conduct. But he made no other reply to-. 
all their ſupplications than this: That he had now no ; 
more buſineſs for glory; and for the world, it was a. 
trifle not worth his care: Go, (continued he, ſighing)- 
and divide it amongſt you, and reap with joy what you 
ſo vainly prize, and leave me to my more:welcome» 
deſtiny. . 
They then demanded what they ſhould do, and whom 
he would conſtitute in his room, that the confuſion of 
ambitious youth and power might not ruin their order, 
and make them a prey to the enemy. He replied, he 
would not give himſelf that trouble; but wiſhed them. 
to chuſe the braveſt man amongſt them, let his quality 
or birth be what it would: For, oh, my friends! (ſays 
he) it is not titles make men brave or good ; or birth: 
that beftows courage and generoſity, or makes the 
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owner happy. Believe this, when you behold Oroo- 
noko, the moſt wretched, and abandoned by fortune, 
of all. the creation of the gods.---So turning himſelf 
about, he would make no more reply to all they could 
urge or implore. 

The army beholding their offcers return unſucceſsful, 
with ſad faces and ominous looks, that preſaged no good 
luck, ſuffered a thouſand fears to take poſſeſſion of their 
hearts, and the enemy to come even upon them before 
they could provide for their ſafety by any defence: and 
though they were aſſured by ſome who had a mind to- 
animate them, that they ſhould be immediately headed 
By the prince; and that in the mean time Aboan had 
orders to command as general; yet they were ſo diſ- 
mayed for want of that great example of. bravery, that 
they. could make: but a very feeble reſiſtance; and, at 


laſt,, downright fled before the enemy, who purſued-. |: 


them to the very tents, killing them: nor could all 
Aboan's courage, which that day gained him immortal. 
glory, ſame them into a manly defence of themſelves.. 
The guards that were left behind about the prince's. 
tent, ſeeing the foldiers fly before the: enemy, and: 
ſcatter themſelves all over: the plain, in great diforder,. 
made ſuchi out-cries,. as rouſed the prince from his: 
amorous ſlumber, in which he had remained buried for. 
two days, without permitting-any ſuſtenance to approach. 
him. But, in ſpite of all his refolutions, he had not 
the conſtancy of grief to that degree, as to make him: 
inſenſible of the danger of his army; and in that in- 
ſtant he leaped from his couch, and cried, Come, if 
we muſt die, let us meet Death the nobleſt way; and it 
will be more like Oroonoko to encounter him at an 
army's head, oppoſing the torrent of a-conquering foeg, 
than lazily on a couch to wait his lingering pleaſure, 
and die every moment by a thouſand racking thoughts; 
or be tamely taken by an enemy, and led a whining, 
love- ſick ſlave to adorn the triumphs of Jamoan, that. 
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young victor, who already is entered beyond the limits 
I have preſcribed him. | 
While he was ſpeaking, he ſuffered his people to dreſs 
him for the field; and ſallying out of his pavilion, with 
more life and vigour in his countenance than ever he 
ſhewed, he appeared like ſome Divine Power deſcended 
to ſave his country from deſtruction: and his people had 
purpoſely put on him all things that might make him 
ſhine with molt ſplendor, to ſtrike a reverend awe into 
the beholders. He flew into the thickeſt of thoſe that 
were purſuing his men ; and being animated with de- 
ſpair, he fought as if he came on purpoſe to die, and 
did ſuch things as will not be believed that human 
ſtrength could perform; and ſuch as ſoon inſpired all 


the reſt with new courage, and new ardor. And now 


it was that they began to fight indeed; and ſo, as if they 
would not be out-done even by their adored hero ; who 
turning the tide of the victory, changing abſolutely the 
fate of the day, gained an entire conqueſt : and Oroo- 


noko having the good fortune to ſingle out Jamoan, he 


took him priſoner with his own hand, having wounded 
him almoſt to death. 

This Jamoan afterwards became very dear to him, 
heing a man very gallant, and of excellent graces, and 
fine parts; ſo that he never put him amongſt the rank 
of captives, as they uſed to do without diſtinction, for 
the common ſale, or market, but kept him in his own 
court, where he retained nothing of the priſoner but 
the name, and returned no more into his own country ; 
fo great an affection he took for Oroonoko, and by a 
thouſand tales and adventures of love and galantry, 
flattered his diſeaſe of melancholy and languiſhment, 
which, I have often heard him ſay, had certainly killed 


him, but for the converſation of this prince and Aboan, 


and the French governor he had from his childhood, of 
whom I have ſpoken before, and who was a man of 
admirable wit, great ingenuity and learning; all which 
he had infuſed into his young pupil. This Frenchman 

was 
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was baniſhed out of his own country for ſome heretical 
notions he held; and though he was a man of very 
little religion, yet he had admirable morals, and a brave 
ſoul. 

After the total defeat of Jamoan's army, which all 
fled, or were left dead upon the place, they ſpent ſome 
time in the camp; Oroonoko chuſing rather to remain 
a while there in his tents, than to enter into a palace, or 
live in a court where he had fo lately ſuffered ſo great a 
loſs. The officers, therefore, who ſaw and knew his cauſe of 
diſcontent, invented all ſorts of diverſions and ſports to 
entertain their prince: ſo that what with thoſe amuſe- 
ments abroad, and others at home, that is, within their 
tents, with the perſuaſions, arguments, and care of his 
friends and ſervants that he more peculiarly prized, he 
wore off in time a great part of that chagrin, and tor- 
ture of deſpair, which the firſt efforts of Imoinda's 
death had given him ; infomuch, as having received a 
thouſand kind embaſſies from the king, and invitations 
to return to court, he obeyed, though with no little 
reluctance; and when he did ſo, there was a viſible 
change in him, and for a long time he was much more 
melancholy than before. But time leſſens all extremes, 
and reduces them to mediums; but no beauties, though 
all endeavoured it, could engage him in any ſort of 
amour, though he had all the invitations to it, both 
from his own youth, and the ambitious defigns of 
others. 

Oroonoko was no former returned from this laſt con- 
queſt, and received at court with all the joy and magni- 
.ficence that could be expreſſed to a young victor, who 
was not only returned triumphant, but beloved like a 
deity, than there arrived in the port an Engliſh ſhip. 

The maſter of it had often before been in theſe coun- 
tries, and was very well known to Oroonoko, with 
whom he had trafficked for ſlaves, and had uſed to do 
the ſame with his predeceſſors, 

This 
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This commander was a man of -a finer ſort of addreſs 
and converſation, better bred, and more engaging, than 
moſt of that ſort of men are; ſo that he ſeemed rather 
never to have been bred out of a court, than almoſt all 
his life at ſea. This captain, therefore, was always. better 
received at court, than moſt of the traders: to thoſe 
countries were; and eſpecially. by Oroonoko, who was 
mere. civilized,, according to the. European mode, than 
any other had been, and took more delight in the white 
nations; and, above all, in men of parts and wit. To 
this captain he. ſold:. abundance of his ſlaves; and for 
the favour and efteem he had for him, made him many 
preſents, and obliged him to ſtay. at court as long as 
poſſibly he could: which the captain ſeemed to take as 
a very great honour done him, entertaining tbe prince 
every day with globes and maps, and mathematical diſ- 
courſes and inſtruments; eating, drinking, hunting, 
and living with him with ſo much familiarity, that it 
was not to be doubted but he had gained very greatly 
upon the heart of this gallant: young man. And the 
captain, in return of all theſe mighty favours, beſought-- 
the prince to honour his veſſel with his preſence ſome 
day or other at dinner, before he ſhould ſet fail ; which 
he. condeſcended to accept, and appointed his day. 
The captain, on his part, failed not to have all things 
in a readineſs, in the moſt magnificent order he could 
poſſibly : and the day being come, the captain in his 
boat, richly adorned with carpets and velvet cuſhions, 
rowed to the ſhore to receive the prince, with another 
long-boat, where' was placed all his maſic and trumpets, . 
with which Oroonoko was extremely delighted; who 
met him on the ſhore, attended by his French governor, 
Jamoan, Aboan, and about an hundred of the nobleſt 
of the youths of the court: and after they had firſt 
carried the prince on board, the boats fetched the reſt ;. 
where they found a very ſplendid treat, with all — 
of ſine wines; and were as well entertained, at it was 
Noſũble in ſuch a place to be. 
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The prince having drank hard of punch, and ſeveral 
forts of wine, as did all the reſt, (for great care was 
taken they ſhould want nothing of that part of the 
entertainment) was very merry, and in great admira— 
tion of the ſhip, for he had never been in one before; 
ſo that he was curious of beholding every place where he 
decently might deſcend. The reſt no leſs curious, who 
were not quite overcome with drinking, rambled at 
their pleaſure fore and aft, as their fancies guided them: 
ſo that the captain, who had well laid his deſign before, 
gave the word, and ſeized on all his gueſts ; they clap- 
ping great irons ſuddenly on the prince, when he was 
leaped down into the hold, to view that part of the 
veſſel; and locking him faſt down, ſecured him. The. 
ſame treachery was uſed to all the reſt; and all in one 
inſtant, in ſeveral places of the ſhip, were faſt in irons, 
and betray'd to ſlavery. That great deſign over, they 
ſet all hands at work to hoiſt fail ; and with as treache- 
rous as fair a wind, they made from the ſhore with this. 
innocent and glorious prize, who thought of nothing leſs. 
than ſuch an entertainment. 

Some have commended this act, as brave in the cap- 
tain ; but Iwill ſpare my ſenſe of it, and leave it to my 
reader to judge as he pleaſes. It may be eaſily gueſſed, 
in what manner the prince reſented this indignity, who . 
may be beſt reſembled tp a lion taken in- a toil ; ſo he 
raged, ſo he ſtruggled for liberty, but.all, in vain: and 
they had fo wiſely managed his. fetters, that. he could 
not. uſe a hand in his defence, to-quit himſelf of a life 
that would by no means endure flavery; nan could he 
move from the place where he was tied, to any ſolid part 
of the ſhip, againſt which he might have beat his head, 
and have finiſbed his diſgrace:that way. So that being 
deprived. of alk other means, he reſolved, to periſh for 
want of food; and pleaſed. at laſt with that thought, 
and toiled and tired by rage-and indignation, he laid 
bimfelf down, and ſullenly reſolved upon dying, and 
zxetuſcd all things that were brought him. 


This 
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This did not a little vex the captain ; and the more 
ſo, becauſe he found almoſt alt of them of the ſame 
humour ; ſo that the loſs of ſo many brave ſlaves, fo 
tall and goodly to behold, would have been very con- 
fiderable: he therefore ordered one to go from him 
(for he would not be feen himſelf) to Oroonoko, and 
to aſſure him, he was afflited for having raſhly done ſo 
unhoſpitable a deed, and which could not be now re- 
medied, ſince they were far from ſhore ; but ſince he 
reſented it in ſo high a nature, he aſſured him he would 
revoke his reſolution, and ſet both him and his friends 
aſhore on the next land they ſhould touch at; and of 
this the meſſenger gave him his oath, provided he 
would reſolve to live. And Oroonoko, whoſe honour 
was ſuch, that he never had violated his word in his life, 
much leſs a ſolemn aſſeveration, believed in an inſtant 
what this man faid; but replied, he expected, for a 
confirmation of this, to have his ſhameful fetters dif- 
miſſed. This demand was carried to the captain; 
who returned him anſwer, that the offence had been fo 
great which he had put upon the prince, that he durſt 
not truſt him with liberty while he remained in the ſhip, 
for fear, leſt by a valour natural to him, and a revenge 
that would animate that valour, he might commit 
ſome outrage fatal to himſelf, and the king his maſter, 
to whom the veſſel did belong.---To this Oroonoko re- 
plied, he would engage his honour tv behave himſelf 
in all friendly order and manner, and obey the com- 
mand of the captain, as he was lord of the king's veſſel, 
and general of thoſe men under his command. 

This was delivered to the ſtill doubting captain, who 
could not reſolve to trait a heathen, he ſaid, upon his 
parole, a man that had no ſenſe or notion of the God 
that he worſhipped. Oroonoko then replied, he was 
very ſorry to hear that the captain pretended to the 
knowledge and worſhip of any gods, who had taught 
him no better principles, than not to credit as he would 
be credited ; but they told him, the difference of their 
faith occaſioned that diſtruſt : for the captain had pro- 
teſted 
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teſted to him upon the word of a Chriſtian, and ſworn 
in tie name of a great God, which if he ſhould violate, 
he muſt expect eternal torments in the world to come. 
Is that all the obligation he has to be juſt to his oadi ? 
| (replied Oroonoko) Let him know, I ſwear by my ho- 
nour ; which to violate, would not only render me 
contemptible and deſpiſed by all brave and honeſt men, 
and ſo give myſelf perpetual pain, but it would be 
eternally offending and diſpleaſing all mankind ; 
harming, betraying, circumventing, and outraging 
all men. But puniſhments hereafter are ſuffered by 
one's {elf ; and the world takes no cognizance whether 
this God has revenged them or not, tis done ſo ſecret- 
ly, and deferred ſo long; while the man of no honour 
ſuffers every moment the ſcorn and contempt of the ho- 
neſter world, and dies every day ignominiouſly in his 
fame, which is more valuable than life. I ſpeak not 
this to move belief, but to ſhew you how you miſtake, 
when you imagine, that he who will violate his honour, 
will keep his word with his gods. So, turning from 
him with a diſdainful ſmile, he refuſed to anſwer him, 
-when he urged him to know what anſwer he ſhould 
carry back to his captain; ſo that he departed without 
ſaying any more. 
The captain pondering and conſulting what to do, it 


was concluded, that nothing but Oroonoko's liberty 


would encourage any of the reſt to eat, except the 
Frenchman, whom the captain could not pretend to 
keep priſoner; but only told him, he was ſecured, be- 
cauſe he might act ſomething in favour of the prince; 
but that he ſhould be freed as ſoon as they came to land. 
So that they concluded it wholly neceſſary to free the 
prince from his irons, that he might ſhew himſelf to the 


reſt ;- that they might have an eye upon him, and that 


they could not fear a ſingle man. 
This being reſolved, to make the obligation the 
greater, the captain himſelf went to Oroonoko ; 


where, after many compliments, and aſſurances 
of 
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of what he had already promiſed, he receiving fron: 
the prince his parole, and his hand, for his good. 
behaviour, diſmiſſed his trons, and. brought him to his 


on cabin; where, after having treated. and repoſed 
him a while (for he had neither eat nor ſlept in four days 


before), he beſought him ta viſit thoſe · obſtinate people 
in chains, who refuſed all manner of ſuſtenance ; and 


intreated him to oblige them to eat, and aſſure them of 


their liberty the firſt apportunity. 
Oroonoko, Who was too generous not to give credit 
to his words; ſhewed himſelf to his people, who were 


tranſported with. exceſs of joy at the fight. of their dar- 

ling prince; falling at his feet, and kiſſing and embra- 
. cing them ;. believing, .as-ſame divine Oracle, all he 
aſſured hm. But he beſought them to bear their 
chains. with that, bravery. that became thoſe whom he 
Had ſeen act ſo nobly in arms; and that they could not 


give him greater proofs of their love and friendſhip, 
ſince it was all the ſecurity the captain (his friend) could 
have againſt the revenge, he ſaid, they might poſſibly 
juſtly take for the. injuries ſuſtained by him, . And they 
all, with one accord, aſſured him, that they could not 


ſuffer enough, when it was for his repoſe and ſafety. . 


After this, they no longer refuſed to eat, but took 


what was brought them, and were pleaſed with their 
Captivity, ſince by it they hoped to redeem the prince, 


who, all the reſt of the voyage, was treated with all the 
reſpe& due to his birth, though nothing could divert 
his melancholy ;. and he would often ſigh for Imoinda, | 
and think this a puniſhment due to. his misfortune, in 
having left that noble maid behind him, that fatal 
night, in the Otan, when he fled to the camp. . 
Poſſeſſed with a thouſand thoughts of paſt joys with this 
fair young perſon, and a thouſand griefs for her eternal 
loſs, he endured a tedious voyage, and at laſt arrived. 
at the mouth of the river of Surinam, a colony belonging 
to the king of England, and where they were to deliver 
ſame part of their ſlaves. There the merchants and 
geatlemen 
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gentlemen of the country going on board, to demand 


thoſe lots of ſlaves they had already agreed on ; and, 
amongſt thoſe, the overſeers of thoſe plantations where 
I then chanced to be; the captain, who had given the 
word, ordered his men to bring up thoſe noble ſlaves in 
fetters, whom I have ſpoken of ; and having put them, 
ſome in one, and ſome in other lots, with women and 
children, (which they call Pickaninies) they ſold them 
off as ſlaves to ſeveral merchants and gentlemen ; not 
putting any two in one lot, becauſe they would ſeparate 
them far from each other:; nor daring to truſt them to- 


gether, leſt rage and courage ſhould put them upon 


contriving ſome great action, to the ruin of the colony. 

Oroonoko was firſt ſeized on, and ſold to our over- 
ſeer, who had the firſt lot, with ſeventeen more of all 
ſorts and ſizes, but not one of quality with him. When 
he ſaw this, he found what they meant; for, as 1 ſaid, 
he underſtood Engliſh pretty well; and being wholly 
.unarmed and defenceleſs, ſo as it was in vain to make 
any reſiſtance, he only beheld the captain with a look 


all fierce and diſdainful, upbraiding him with eyes 


that forced bluſhes on his guilty cheeks; and cried, in 


paſſing over the ſide of the ſhip, Farewell, fir, tis 
worth my ſufferings to gain ſo true a knowledge, both 


of you, and-of your gods, by whom you ſwear. And 
deſiring thoſe that held him to forbear their pains, and 
telling them he would make no reſiſtance, he cried, 
Come, my fellow-llaves, let us deſcend, and ſee if we 
can meet with more honour and honeſty in the next 
world we ſhall touch upon. So he nimbly leapt into 
the boat, and ſhewing no more concern, ſuffered him- 
ſelf to be rowed up the river, with his ſeventeen com- 
panions. 

The gentleman that bought him, was a young Cor- 
niſh gentleman, whoſe name was Trefry ; a man of 
great wit and learning, and was carried into thoſe 
parts by the lord -------- Governor, to manage all his 
affairs. He reflecting on the laſt words of Oroonoko to 

the 
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the captain, and beholding the richneſs of his veſt, no 
ſooner came into the boat, but he fixed his eyes on him; 
and finding ſomething extraordinary in his face, his 
ſhape and mien, a greatneſs of look, and haughtineſs 
in his air, and that he ſpoke Engliſh, had a mind to 
enquire into his quality and fortune ; which, though 
Oroonoko endeavoured to hide, by only confeſſing he 
was above the rank of common ſlaves, Trefry ſoon found 
he was yet ſomething greater than he confeſſed ; and 
from that moment began to conceive ſo vaſt an eſteem 
for him, that he ever after loved him as his brother, 
and ſhewed him all the civilities due to ſo great a man. 
Trefry was a very good mathematician, and a lin- 
guiſt ; could ſpeak French and Spaniſh; and in the 
three days they remained in the boat, (for ſo long were 
they going from the ſhip to the plantation) he enter- 
tained Oroonoko ſo agreeably with his art and diſcourſe, 
that he was no leſs pleaſed with Trefry, than he was 
with the prince ; and he thought himſelf, at leaſt, for- 
tunate in this, that ſince he was a ſlave, he had a man 
of ſuch excellent wit and parts for a maſter. So that 
before they had finiſhed their voyage up the river, he 
made no ſcruple of declaring to Trefry all his fortunes, 
and moſt part of what I have here related, and put 
himſelf wholly into the hands of his new friend, who he 
found reſented all the injuries that were done him, and 
was charmed with the greatneſs of his actions; which 
were recited with ſuch modeſty, and delicate ſenſe, as 
wholly ſubdued him to his intereſt. And he promiſed 
him, on his word and honour, if he would find the 
means, to re- conduct him to his own country again; 
aſſuring him, he had a perfect abhorrence of ſo diſho- 
nourable an action; and that he would ſooner have 
died, than have been the author of ſach a perfidy. He 
found the prince was very much concerned to know 
what became of his friends, and how they took their 
ſlavery; and Treſry promiſed that he ſhould have an 
account of them. 
Though, 
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Though, as Oroonoko afterwards ſaid, he had little 
reaſon to credit the words of a Backearary * ; yet he 
knew not why, but he ſaw a kind of ſincerity in the face 
of Trefry ; he ſaw honeſty in his eyes, and found him 
wiſe and ſenſible enough to underſtand honour : for it 
was one of his maxims, A man of genius could not be a 
knave or villain. 

In their paſſage up the river, they put in at ſeveral 
houſes for refreſhment; and ever when they landed, 
numbers of people would flock to behold this man : 
not but their eyes were daily entertained with the ſight 
of ſlaves; but the fame of Oroonoko was gone before 
him, and all the people were in admiration of his 
beauty. Beſides, he had a rich habit on, in which he 
was taken, ſo different from the reſt, and which the 
captain could not ſtrip him of, becauſe he was forced to 
ſurpriſe his perſon in the minute he ſold him. When 
he found his habit made him liable, as he thought, to 
be gazed at the more, he begged Trefry to give him 
ſomething more befitting a ſlave ; which he did, and 
took off his robes : Nevertheleſs, he ſhone through all, 
and his Oſenbrigs (a ſort of brown Holland ſuit he had 
on) could not conceal the graces of his looks and mien ; 
and he had no leſs admirers than when he had his 
dazzling habit on: the royal youth appeared in ſpite of 
the ſlave, and people could not help treating him after 
a different manner, without deſigning it. As ſoon as 
they approached him, they venerated and eſteemed him ; 
his eyes inſenſibly commanded reſpect, and his beha- 
viour inſinuated it into every ſoul. So that there was 
nothing talked of but this young and gallant ſlave, even 
by thoſe who yet knew not that he was a prince. 

I ought to tell you, that the Chriſtians never buy any 
ſlaves but they give them ſome name of their own, their 
native ones being likely very barbarous, and hard to 
pronounce ; ſo that Mr. Trefry gave Oroonoko that of 


* A Chriſtian; 


Cæſar: 
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Cæſar; which name will live in that country as long as 
that (ſcarce more) glorious one of the great Roman: for 
it is moſt evident he wanted no part of the perſonal cou- 
rage of that Cæſar, and acted things as memorable, 
had they been done in ſome part of the world repleniſhed 
with people and hiſtorians, that might have given him 
his due. But his misfortune was, to fall in an obſcure 
world, that afforded only a female pen to celebrate his 
fame; though I doubt not but it had lived from others 
endeavours, if the Dutch, who immediately after his 
time took that country, had not killed, baniſhed, and 
diſperſed all thoſe that were capable of giving the world 
this great man's life much better than I have done. 
And Mr. Trefry, who deſigned it, died before he be- 
gan it, and bemoaned himſelf for not having undertook. 
it in time. 

For the future, therefore, I muſt call Oroonoko Cæſar; 
fince by that name only he was known in our Weſtern 
World, and by that name he was received on ſhore at 
Parham-houſe, where he was deſtined a ſlave. But if 
the king himſelf (God bleſs him) had come aſhore, there 
could not have been greater expectation by the whole 
plantation, and thoſe neighbouring ones, than was on 
ours at that time; and he was received more like a go- 
vernor than a ſlave: notwithſtanding, as the cuſtom was, 
they aſſigned him his portion of land, his houſe, and his 
buſineſs in the plantation. But as it was more for form, 
than any deſign to put him to his taſk, he endured no 
more of the ſlave but the name, and remained ſome days 
in the houſe, receiving all viſits that were made him, 
without ſtirring towards that part of the plantation 
where the negroes were. 

At laſt, he would needs go view his land, his houſe, 
and the buſineſs aſſigned him. But he no ſooner came 
to the houſes of the ſlaves, which are like a little town 
by itſelf,” the negroes all having left work, but they all 
came forth to behold him, and found he was that prince 
who had, at ſeveral times, ſold moſt of them to theſe 

parts; 
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parts; and from a veneration they pay to great men, 
eſpecially if they know them, and from the ſurprize and 
awe they had at the ſight of him, they all caſt them- 
ſelves at his feet, crying out, in their language, Live, 
O king! Long live, O king ! and Kiſſing his feet, pad 
him even divine homage, 

Several Engliſh gentlemen were with him, and ke 
Mr. Trefry had told them was here confirmed; of which 
he himſelf before had no other witneſs than Cæſar him- 
ſelf: but he was infinitely glad to find his grandeur con- 
firmed by the adoration of all the ſlaves. 

Cæſar, troubled with their oyer-joy, and over-cere- 
mony, beſought them to riſe, and to receive him as 
their fellow-ſlave ; aſſuring them he was no better. At 
which they ſet up with one accord a moſt. terrible and 
hideous mourning and condoling, which he and the 
Engliſh had much ado to appeaſe : but at laſt they pre- 
vailed with them, and they prepared all their barbarous 
muſick, and every one killed and dreſſed ſomething of 
his own ſtock (for every family has their land apart, on 
which, at their leiſure-times, they breed all eatable 
things), and clubbing it together, made a moſt magni- 
ficent ſupper, inviting their grandee captain, their 
prince, to honour it with his preſence ; which he did, 
and ſeveral Engliſh with him, where they all waited on 
him, ſome playing, others dancing before him all the 
time, according to the manners of their ſeveral nations, 
and with unwearied induſtry endeavouring to pleaſe and 
delight him. 

While they ſat at meat, Mr. Trefry told Cafar, that 
moſt of theſe young ſlaves were in love with a fine female 
ſlave, whom they had had about ſix months on their 
land. The prince, who never hearl the name of love 
without a ſigh, nor any mention of it without the cu- 
rioſity of examining further into that tale, which of all 
diſcourſes was moſt agreeable .to him, aſked how they 
came to be ſo unhappy, as to be all enamoured of one fair 
ſlave? Trefry, who was naturally amorous, and de- 
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lighted to talk of love as well as any body, proceeded 
to tell him, they had the moſt charming Black that ever 
was beheld on their plantation, about fifteen or ſixteen 
years old, as he gueſſed; that for his part he had done 
nothing but ſigh for her ever ſince ſhe came; and that 
all the white beauties he had ſeen, never charmed him 
io abſolutely as this fine creature had done; and that 
no man, of any nation, ever beheld her, that did not 
fall in love with her; and that ſhe had all the ſlaves 
perpetually at her feet; and the whole country re- 
ſounded with the fame of Clemene, for ſo (ſaid he) we 
have chriſtened her; but ſhe denies us all with ſuch a 
noble diſdain, that it is a miracle to fee, that ſhe who 
can give ſuch eternal deſires, ſhould herſelf be all ice 
and all unconcern. She is adorned with the moſt grace- 
ful modeſty that ever beautified youth; the ſofteſt ſigher 
=- that, if ſhe were capable of love, one would ſwear 
ſhe languiſhed for ſome abſent happy man; and ſo re- 
tired, as if ſhe feared a rape even from the God of Day, 
or that the breezes would ſteal kiſſes from her delicate 
mouth. Her taſk of work, ſome ſighing lover every 
day makes it his petition to perform for her; which ſhe 
accepts bluſhing, and with reluctancy, for fear he will 
aſk her a look for a recompence, which he dares not pre- 
ſume to hope; ſo great an awe ſhe ſtrikes into the hearts 
of her admirers. I do not wonder (replied the prince) 
that Clemene ſhould refuſe ſlaves, being, as you ſay, 
ſo beautiful; but wonder how ſhe eſcapes thoſe that 
can entertain her as you can do: or why, being your 
flave, you do not oblige her to yield? I confeſs (ſaid 
Trefry) when I have, againſt her will, entertained her 
with love ſo long, as to be tranſported with my paſſion 
even above decency, I have been ready to make uſe ef 
thoſe advantages of ſtrength and force nature has given 
me: but oh! ſhe diſarms me with that modeſty and 
weeping, ſo tender and ſo moving, that I retize, and 
thank my ſtars ſhe overcame me. The company laughed 
at his civility to a ſlave, and Cæſar only applauded the 
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nobleneſs of his paſſion and nature, . ſince that ſlave 
might be noble, or, what was better, have true notions 
of honour and virtue in her. Thus paſſed they this 
night, after having received from the ſlaves all ima- 
ginable reſpect and obedience. 

The next day, Trefry aſked Cæſar to walk when the 
heat was allayed, and deſignedly carried him by the cot- 
tage of the fair ſlave ; and told him, ſhe whom he ſpoke 
of laſt night lived there retired : But (ſays he) I would 
not wiſh you to approach ; for I am ſure you will be in 
love as ſoon as you behold her. Cæſar aſſured him, he 
was proof againſt all the charms of that ſex; and that 
if he imagined his heart could be ſo perfdious to love 
again after Imoinda, he believed he ſhould tear it from 
his boſom. They had no ſooner ſpoke, but a little 
ſhock-dog, that Clemene had preſented her, which ſhe 
took great delight in, ran out; and ſhe, not knowing 
any body was there, ran to get it in again, and bolted 
out on thoſe who were jult ſpeaking of her; when 
ſeeing them, ſhe would have run in again, but Trefry 
caught her by the hand, and cried, Clemene, however 
you fly a lover, you ought to pay ſome reſpe to this 
ſtranger (pointing to Cæſar). But ſhe, as if ſhe had 
reſolved never to raiſe her eyes to the face of a man 
again, bent them the more to the earth when he ſpoke, 
and gave the prince the leiſure to look the more at her. 
'There needed no long gazing, or conſideration, to exa- 
mine who this fair creature was ; he ſoon ſaw Imoinda, 
he ſaw her face, her ſhape, her air, her modeſty, and 
all that. called forth his ſoul with joy at his eyes, and 
left his body deſtitute almoſt of life : it ſtood without 
motion, and for a minute knew not that it had a being; 
and, I believe, he had never come to himſelf, ſo op- 
preſſed he was with over-joy, if he had not met with 
this allay, that he perceived Imoinda fall dead in the 
hands of Trefry. This awakened him, and he ran to 
her aid, and caught her in his arms, where by degrees 
me came to herſelf; and *tis needleſs to tell with what 
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tranſports, what extaſies of joy, they both a while be- 
held each other, without ſpeaking ; then ſnatched each 
other to their arms ; then gazed again, as if they ſtill 
doubted whether they poſieſſed the bleſling they graſp- 
ed : but when they recovered their ſpeech, *tis not to 
be imagined what tender things they expreſſed to each 
o:her; wondering what ſtrange fate had brought them 
together. They ſoon informed each other of their for- 
tunes, and equally bewailed their fate ; but at the ſame 
time they mutually proteſted, that even fetters and 
Navery were ſoft and eaſy, and would be ſupported 
with joy and pleaſure, while they could be ſo happy to 
poſſeſs each other, and to be able to make good their 
vows. Cæſar ſwore he diſdained the empire of the 
world, while he could behold his Imoinda ; and ſhe de- 
ſpiſed grandeur and pomp, thoſe vanities of her ſex, 
when ſhe could gaze on Oroonoko. He adored the 
very cottage where ſhe reſided, and ſaid, that little 
inch of the world would give him more happineſs than 
all the univerſe could do; and ſhe vowed it was a pa- 

lace, while adorned with the preſence of Oroonoko. 
Trefry was infinitely pleaſed to find that Clemene 
was the fair miſtreſs of whom Cæſar had before ſpoken ; 
and was not a little ſatisfied, that Heaven was ſo kind 
tothe prince, as to ſweeten his misfortunes by ſo lucky 
an accident ; and leaving the lovers to-themſclves, was 
impatient to come down to Parham-houſe (which was 
on the ſame plantation) to give me an account of what 
had happened. I was as impatient to make theſe lo- 
vers a viſit, having already made a friendſhip with 
Czxſar, and from his own mouth learned what I have 
related ; which was confirmed by his Frenchman, who 
was ſet on ſhore to ſeek his fortune, and of whom they 
could not make a ſlave, becauſe a chriſtian : and he 
came daily to Parham-hill to fee and pay his reſpects to 
his pupil prince. So that intereſting myſelf in all that 
related to Cæſar, whom I had aſſured of liberty as ſoon 
as the governor Arrived, I haſted preſently to the place 
where 
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where theſe lovers were, and was infinitely glad to find 
this beautiful young flave (who had already gained our 
eſteem, for her modeſty and extraordinary prettineſs) to 
be the ſame I had heard Cæſar ſpeak fo much of. One 
may imagine then we paid her a treble reſpect; and 
tho' from her being carved in fine flowers and birds 
over her body, we took her to be of quality before, yet 
when we knew Clemene was Imoinda, we could not 
enough admire her. 

I had forgot to tell you, that thoſe who are nobly 
born of that country, are fo delicately cut and raiſed 
all over the fore-part 'of the trunk of their bodies, 
that it looks as if it were japanned, the works being 
Taiſed like high point round the edges of the flowers. 
Some are only carved with a little flower, or bird, at 
the ſides, of the temples, as was Cæſar; and thoſe Who 
are ſo carved over the body, reſemble our ancient Pict3 
that are figured in the Chronicles ; but theſe carvings 
are more delicate. 

From that happy day C:ſar took Clemene for his 
wife, to the general joy of all people ; and there was 
as much magnificence as the country could afford at the 
celebration of this wedding: and in a very ſhort time 
after ſhe conceived with child, which made Cæſar even 
adore her, knowing he was the laſt of his great race. 
This new accident made him more impatient of liberty, 
and he was every day treating with Trefry for his and 
Clemene's liberty, and offered cither gold, or a vaſt 
quantity of ſlaves, which ſhould be paid before they 
let him go, provided he could have any ſecurity that he 
ſhould go when his ranſom was paid. They fed him 
from day to day with promiſes, and delayed him till 
the lord governor ſhould come; ſo that he began to 
ſuſpe&t them of falſhood, and that they would delay 
him till the time of his wife's delivery, and make a 


flave of the child too; for all the breed is theirs to 


whom the parents belong. This thought made him 
very uneaſy, and his ſullenneſs gave them ſome jea- 
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louſies of him; ſo that I was obliged, by ſome perſons 
who feared a mutiny (which 1s very fatal ſometimes in 
thoſe colonies that abound ſo with ſlaves, that they ex- 
ceed the whites in vaſt numbers), to diſcourſe with 
Czſar, and to give him all the ſatisfaction I poſſibly 
could: They knew he and Clemene were ſcarce an 
hour in a day from my lodgings ; that they eat with 
me, and that I obliged them in all things I was ca- 
pable. I entertained them with the lives of the Ro- 
mans, and great men, which charmed him to my com- 
pany ; and her, with teaching her all the pretty works 
that I was miſtreſs of, and telling her ſtories of nuns, 
and endeavouring to bring her to the knowledge of the 
true God. Theſe converſations ſo well diverted him, 
that he liked the company of us women much above 
the men, for he could not drink, and he is but an ill 
companion in that country that cannot. So that 
obliging him to love us very well, we had all the li- 
berty of ſpeech with him, eſpecially myſelf, whom he 
called his great miſtreſs; and indeed my word would 
yo a great way with him. For theſe reaſons I had op- 
portunity to take notice to him, that he was not well 
pleaſed of late, as he uſed to be ; was more retired and 
thoughtful ; and told him, I took it ill he ſhould ſuſ- 
peR we would break our words with him, and not per- 
mit both him and Clemene to return to his own king- 
dom, which was not ſo long away, but when he was 
once on his voyage he would quickly arrive there. He 
made me ſome anſwers that ſhewed a doubt, which 
made me aſk, what advantage it would be to doubt? 
It would but give us a fear of him, and poſſibly compel 
us to treat him fo as I ſhould be very loth to behold ; 
that is, it might occaſion his confinement. Perhaps 
this was not ſo luckily ſpoke of me, for I perceived he 
_reſented that word, which I firove to ſoften again in 
vain : however, he aſſured me, that whatſoever reſo- 
lutions he ſhould take, he would act nothing upon the 
white people ; and as for myſelf, and thoſe upon that 
| plantation 
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Plantation where he was, he would ſooner forfeit his 
eternal liberty, and life itſelf, than lift his hand againſt 
his greateſt enemy on that place. He beſought me to 
ſuffer no fears upon his account, for he could do no- 
thing that honour ſhould no: diate ; but he accuſed 
himſelf for having ſuffered ſlavery ſo long; yet he 
charged that weakneſs on love alone, who was capable 
of making him negle& even glory itſelf; and for 
which now he reproached himſelf every moment of the 
day. Much more to this effect he ſpoke, with an air 
impatient enough to make me know he would not be 
long in bondage; and tho” he ſuffered only the name of 
a ſlave, and had nothing of the toil and labour of one, 
yet that was ſufficient to render him uneaſy ; and he 
had been too long idle, who uſed to be always in 
action, and in arms, He had a fpirit all rough and 


fierce, and that could not be tamed to lazy reſt: and 


tho? all endeavours were uſed to exerciſe himſelf in ſuch 
actions and ſports as this world afforded, as running, 
wreſtling, pitching the bar, hunting and fiſhing, chacing 
and killing tygers of a monſtrous ſize, which this con- 
tinent affords in abundance; and wonderful ſnakes, 
ſuch as Alexander is reported to have encountered at 
the river of Amazons, which Cæſar took great delight 
to overcome; yet theſe were not actions great enough 
for his large ſoul, which was ſtill panting after more 
renowned actions. 

Before I parted that day with him, I got, with much 
ado, a promiſe from him to reſt yet a little longer with 
patience, and wait the coming of the lord governor, 
who was every day expected on our ſhore. He aſſured 
me he would, and this promiſe he defired me to know 
was given perfectly in complaiſance to me, in whom he 
had an entire confidence, 

After this, I neither thought it convenient to truſt 
him much out of our view, nor did the country, who 
feared him ; but with one accord it was adviſed to treat 
him fairly, and oblige him to remain within ſuch a 
compaſs, and that he ſhould be permitted, as ſeldom as 
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could he, to go up to the plantations of the negroes ; 
c, if he did, to be accompanied by ſome that ſhould 
be rather, in appearance, attendants than ſpies. This 
care was for ſome time taken, and Caſar looked upon 
it as a mark of extraordinary reſpect, and was glad his 
ciſrontent had obliged them to be more obſervant to 
him. He received new aflurance from the overſeer, 
which was confirmed to him by the opinion of all the 
gentlemen of the country, who made their court to 
him. During this time that we had his company more 
frequently than hitherto we had, it may not be un- 
pleaſant to relate to you the diverſions we entertained 
him with, or rather he us. 

My ftay was to be ſhort in that country; becauſe my 
father died at fea, and never arrived to poſſeſs the 
honour deſigned him, (which was lieutenant-general of 
ſix and thirty iſlands, beſides the continent of Surinam) 
ner the advantages he hoped to reap by them: ſo that 
though we were obliged to continue on our voyage, we 
did not intend to ſtay upon the place. Though, in a 
word, I ruſt ſay thus much of it; that certainly had 
his late majeſty, of ſacred memory, but ſeen and known 
what a vait and charming world he, had been maſter of 
in that continent, he would never have parted ſo eaſily 
with it to the Dutch. Tis a continent, whoſe vaſt ex- 
tent was never yet known, and may contain more noble 
earth than all the univerſe beſide; for, they ſay, it 
reaches from eaſt to weſt one way as far as China, and 
another to Peru. It affords all things, both for beauty 
and uſe; 'tis there eternal ſpring, always the very 
months of April, May, and June; the ſhades are per- 
petual, the trees bearing at once all degrees of leaves, 
and fruit, from blooming buds to ripe autumn : groves 
of oranges, lemons, citrons, figs, nutmegs, and noble 
aromaticks, continually bearing their fragancies : the 
trees appearing all like noſegays, adorned with flowers 
of difterent kinds ; ſome are all white, ſome purple, 
ſome ſcarlet, ſome blue, ſome yellow ; bearing at the 
ſame time ripe fruit, and blooming young, or pro- 
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ducing every day new. 'The very wood of all theſe 
trees has an intrinſic value, above commoa timber ; for 
they are, when cut, of different colours, glorious to 
behold, and bear a price conſiderable, to inlay withal. 
Beſides this, they yield rich balm, and gums; ſo that 
we make our candles of ſuch an aromatic ſubſtance, as 
does not only give a ſufficient hight, but as they burn, 
they caſt their perfumes all about. Cedar is the com- 
mon firing, and all the houſes are built with it. The 
very meat we eat, when ſet on the table, if it be na- 
tive, I mean of the country, perfumes the whole room; 
eſpecially a little beaſt called an Armadillo, a thing 
which I can liken to nothing ſo well as a Rhinoceros ; 
'tis all in white armour, ſo jointed, that it moves as 
well in it, as if it had nothing on : This beaſt is about 
the bigneſs of a pig of fix weeks old. But it were end- 
leſs to give an account of all the divers wonderful and 
ſtrange things that country affords, and which he took 
a great delight to go in ſearch of; tho” thoſe adventures 
are oftentimes fatal, and at leait dangerous, But while 
we had Cæſar in our company on theſe deſigns, we 
feared no harm, nor ſuffered any. 

As ſoon as I came into the country, the beſt houſe in 
it was preſented me, called St. John's IIill: It ſtood on 
a vaſt rock of white marble, at the foot of which, the 
river ran a vaſt depth down, and not to be deſcended 
on that ſide; the little waves ſtill daſhing and waſhing 
the foot of this rock, made the ſofteſt murmurs and 
purlings in the world; and the oppoſite bank was 


adorned with ſuch vaſt quantities of different flowers 


eternally blowing, and every day and hour new, fenced 
behind them with lofty trees of a thouſand rare forms 
and colours, that the proſpect was the moſt raviſhing 
that fancy can create. On the edge of this white rock, 
towards the river, was a walk, or grove, of orange and 
lemon-trees, about half the length of the Mall here, 
whoſe flowery and fruit-bearing branches met at the 
top, and hindered the ſun, whoſe rays are very derce 
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there, from entering a beam into the grove; and the 
cool air that came from the river, made it not only fit 
to entertain people in, at all the hotteſt hours of day, 
but refreſhed the bloſſoms, and made it always ſweet 
and charming ; and ſure the whole globe of the world 
cannot ſhew ſo delightful a place as this grove was: not 
all the gardens of boaſted Italy can produce a ſhade to 
outvie this, which nature had joined with art to render 
ſo exceeding fine; and it is a marvel to ſee how ſuch 
vaſt trees, as big as Engliſh oaks, could take footing 
on ſo ſolid a rock, and in ſo little earth as covered that 
rock : but all things by nature there are rare, delight- 
ful, and wonderful. But to our ſports. 

Sometimes we would go ſurpriſing, and in ſearch of 
young tygers in their dens, watching when the old ones 
went forth to forage for prey ; oftentimes we have been 
in great danger, and have fled apace for our lives, when 
ſurpriſed by the dams. But once, above all other times, 
we went on this deſign, and Cæſar was with us; who 
had no ſooner ſtolen a young tyger from her neſt, but 
going off, we encountered the dam, bearing a buttock 
of a cow, which ſhe had torn off with her mighty paw, 
and going with it towards her den: we had only four 
women, Cæſar and an Engliſh genii&:man, brother to 
Harry Martin the great Oliverian; we found there 
was no eſcaping this enraged and ravenous beaſt. How- 
ever, we women fled as faſt as we could from it; but 
our heels had not ſaved our lives, if, Cæſar had not laid 
down her cub, when he found the tyger quit her prey to 
make the more ſpeed towards him ; and taking Mr. 
Martin's ſword, deſired him to ſtand aſide, or follow the 
ladies, He obey'd him ; and Czfar met this monſtrous 
beaſt of mighty ſize, and vaſt limbs, who came with 
open jaws upon him; and fixing his awful ſtern eyes 
full upon thoſe of the beaſt, and putting himſelf i Inns 
very ſteady and good aiming poſture of defence, ran } 
ſword quite through her breaſt, down to her very heare, 
home to the hilt of the ſword, The dying beaſt ſtretched 
out 
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nut her paw, and going to graſp his thigh, ſurpriſed 
with death in that very moment, did him no other harm 
than fixing her long nails in his fleſh very deep, feebly 
wounded him, but could not graſp the fleſh to tear off 
any. When he had done this, he halloeed to us to 
return; which, after ſome aſſurance of his victory, we, 
did, and found him lugging out the ſword from the 
boſom of the tyger, who was laid in her blood on the 
ground. He took up the cub, and with an unconcern 
that had nothing of the joy or gladneſs of victory, he 
came and laid the whelp at my feet. We all wondered 
at his daring, and at the bigneſs of the beaſt, which 
was about the height of an heifer, but of mighty great 
and ſtrong limbs. 
Another time, being in the woods, he killed a tyger, 
that had long infeſted that part, and born away abun- 
dance of ſheep and oxen, and other things that were for 
the ſupport of thoſe to whom they belonged. Abun- 
dance of people aſſailed this beaſt, ſome affirming they 
had ſhot her with ſeveral bullets quite through the body 
at ſeyeral times ; and ſome ſwearing they had ſhot her 
through the very heart; and they believed ſhe was a 
devil, rather than a mortal thing. Cæſar had often 
ſaid, he had a mind to encounter this monſter, and 
ſpoke with ſeveral gentlemen who had attempted her ; 
one crying, I ſhot her with ſo many poiſoned arrows, 
another with his gun in this part of her, and another in 
that; ſo that he remarking all the places where ſhe was 
ſhot, fancied ſtill he ſhould overcome her, by giving her 
another ſort of a wound than any had yet done; and 
one day ſaid (at the table) What trophies and garlands, 
ladies, will you make me, if I bring you home the heart 
of this ravenous beaft, that eats up all your lambs and 
pigs ?---We all promiſed he ſhould Le rewarded at our 
hands. So taking a bow, which he choſe out of a great 
many, he went into the wood, with two gentlemen, 
where he imagined this devourer to be. Taey had not 
paſſed very far into it, but they heard a voice, growing 
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and grumbling, as if ſhe were pleaſed with ſomething 
ſhe was doing. When they came in view, they found her 
muzzling in the belly of a new killed ſheep, which ſhe 
had torn open; and ſeeing herſelf approached, ſhe took. 
faſt hold of her prey with her fore paws, and caſt a very 
fierce raging look on Cæſar, without offering to ap- 
proach him, for fear at the ſame time of loſing what ſhe 
had in poſſeſſion; ſo that Cwſar remained a good while, 
only taking aim, and getting an opportunity to ſhoot 
her where he deſigned. "Twas ſome time beſore he 
could accompliſh it; and to wound her, and not kill 
her, would but have enraged her the more, and en- 
dangered him. He had a quiver of arrows at his ſide, 
ſo that if one failed, he could be ſupplied : at laſt, re- 
tiring a little, he gave her opportunity to eat, for he 
found ſhe was ravenous, and fell to as ſoon as ſhe ſaw 
him retire, being more eager of her prey, than of doing 
new miſchiefs ; when he Jing ſoftly to one ſide of her, 
and hiding his perſon behind certain herbage, that grew 
high and thick, he took ſo good aim, that, as he in- 
tended, he ſhot her juſt into the eye, and the arrow was 
jent with ſo good a will, and ſo ſure a hand, that it ſtuck 
in her brain, and made her caper, and become mad for 
a moment or two; but being ſeconded by another ar- 
row, ſhe fell dead upon the prey. Cæſar cut her open 
with a knife, to ſee where thoſe wounds were that had 
been reported to him, and why ſhe did not die of them, 
But I ſhall now relate, a thing that, poſlibly, will find no 
credit among men; becauſe 'tis a notion commonly re- 
ceived with us, that nothing can receive a wound in the 
heart and live: but when the heart of this conrageous 
animal was taken out, there were ſeven bullets of. lead 
in it, the wound ſeamed up with great ſcars, and ſhe 
lived with the bullets a great while, for it was long ſince 
they were ſhot: this heart the conqueror brought up to 
us, and it was a very great curioſity, which all the country 
came to ſee ; and which gave Cæſar occaſion to diſcourſe 
ot accidents in war, and ſtrange eſcapes, 
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At other times he would po a fiſhing ; and diſcour- 
fing on that diverhon, he found we had in that country 
a very ſtrange fiſh, called a numb-eel, (an eel of which 
I have eaten) that while it is alive, it has a quality ſo 
cold, that thoſe who are angling, though with a line of 
ever ſo great a length, with a rod at the end of it, it 
ſhall in the ſame minute the bait is touched by this ecl, 
feize him or her that holds the rod with a numbneſs, 
that ſhall deprive him of ſenſe for a while ; and ſome 
have fallen into the water, and others dropped as dead, 
on the banks of the rivers where they ſtood, as ſoon as 
this fiſh touches the bait. Caſar uſed to laugh at this, 
and believed it impoſſible a man could loſe his force at 
the touch of a fiſh ; and could not underſtand that philo- 
ſophy, that a cold quality ſhould be of that nature 
however, he had a great curioſity to try whether it 
would have the ſame effect on him it had on others, and 
often tried, but in vain. At laſt, the ſought-for fiſh 
came to the bait, as he ſtood angling on the bank; 


and inſtead of throwing away the rod, or giving it a a 


ſudden twitch out of the water whercby he might have 
caught both the eel, and have diſmiſſed the rod, before 
it could have too much power over him; for experi- 
ment's-ſake, he graſped it but the harder, and fainting, 
fell into the river; and being till poſſeſſed of the rod, 
the tide carried him, ſenſeleſs as he was, a great way, 
till an Indian boat took him up; and perceived when 
they touched him, a numbneſs ſeize them, and by that 
knew the rod was in his hand ; which with a paddle, 
(that is a ſhort oar) they ſtruck away, and ſnatched 
it into the boat, eel and all. If Cæſar was almoſt 
dead, with the effect of this fiſh, he was more ſo 
with that of the water, and they found they had 
much ado to bring him back to life; but at laſt 
they did, and brought him. home, where he was in 
a tew hours well recovered and refreſhed, and not 
a little aſhamed to find he ſhould be overcome by 
an cel, and that all the ** who heard his defiance, 


would 
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would laugh at him. Bur we cheered him up; and he 
being convinced, we had the eel at ſupper, which was 
a quarter of an ell about, and moſt delicate meat; and 
was of the more value, ſince it coſt ſo dear, as almoſt 
the life of ſo gallant a man. 

About this time we were in many mortal fears, about 
ſome diſputes the Engliſh had with the Indians; ſo that 
we could ſcarce truſt ourſelves, without great numbers, 
to go to any Indian towns, or place where they abode, 
for fear they ſhould fall upon us, as they did imme- 
diately after my coming away; and the place being in 
the poſſeſſion of the Dutch, they uſed them not ſo civilly 
as the Engliſh ; ſo that they cut in pieces all they could 
take, getting into houſes, and hanging up the mother, 
and all her children about her; and cut a footman I left 
behind me all in joints, and nailed him to trees. 

This feud began while I was there; fo that I loſt 
half the ſatisfaction I propoſed, in ſeeing and viſiting 
the Indian towns. But one day, bemoaning our mis- 
fortunes upon this account, Cæſar told us, we need not 
fear, for if we had a mind to go, he would undertake 
to be our guard. Some would, but moſt would not 
adventure: about cighteen of us reſolved, and took 
barge ; and after eight days, arrived near an Indian 
town : but approaching it, the hearts of ſome of 
our company failed, and they would not venture on 
ſhore ; ſo we polled, who would, and who would not. 
For my part, I ſaid, if Cæſar would, I would go. He 
reſolved ; ſo did my brother, and my woman, a maid 
of good courage, Now none of us ſpeaking the lan- 
guage of the people, and imagining we ſhould have 
a half diverſion in gazing only; and not knowing what 
they ſaid, we took a fiſherman that lived at the mouth 
of the river, who had been a long inhabitant there, 
and obliged him to go with us: but becauſe he was 
known to the Indians, as trading among them, and 
being, by long living there, become a perfect Indian 
in colour, we, who had a mind to ſurpriſe them, by 
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making them ſee ſomething they never had ſeen, (that 
is, white people) reſolved only myſelf, my brother and 
woman ſhould go: ſo Cæſar, the fiſherman, and the 
reſt, hiding behind ſome thick reeds and flowers that 
grew in the banks, let us paſs on towards the town, 
which was on the bank of the river all along. A little 
diſtant from the houſes, or huts, we ſaw ſome dancing, 
others buſied in fetching and carrying of water from the 
river. They had no ſooner ſpied us, but they ſet up a 
loud cry, that frighted us at firſt : we thought it had 
been for thoſe that ſhould kill us, but it ſeems it was of 
wonder and amazement. They were all naked ; and 
we were dreſſed ſo as is moſt commode for the hot 
countries, very glittering and rich ; ſo that we appeared 
extremely fine; my own hair was cut ſhort, and I had 
a taffety cap, with black feathers on my head; my 
brother was in a ſtuff-ſuit, with ſilver loops and buttons, 
and abundance of green ribbon. This was all infinitely 
- ſurpriſing to them, and becauſe we ſaw them ſtand ſtill 
till we approached them, we took heart and advanced, 
came up to them, and offered them our hands ; which 
they took, and looked on us round about, calling ſtill 
for more company ; who came ſwarming out, all won- 
dering, and crying out Tepeeme ; taking their hair up 
in their hands, and ſpreading it wide to thoſe they 
called out to; as if they would ſay (as indeed it ſignified) 
numberleſs wonders, or not to be recounted, no more 
than to number the hair of their heads. By degrees they 


grew more bold, and from gazing upon us round, they 


touched us, laying their hands upon all the features 
of our faces, feeling our breaſts and arms, taking 
up one petticoat, then wondering to ſee another ; ad-- 
miring our ſhoes and ftockings, but more our garters, 
which we gave them, and they tied about their legs, 
being laced with filver-lace at the ends : for they much 
eſteem any ſhining things. In fine, we ſuffered them 
to ſurvey us as they pleaſed, and we thought they would 
never have done admiring us. When Cæſar and = 
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reſt ſaw we were received with ſuch wonder, they came 
up to us; and finding the Indian trader whom they 
knew, (for it is by theſe fiſhermen, called Indian 
traders, we hold a commerce with them ; for they love 
not to go far from home, and we never go to them) 
when they ſaw him therefore, they ſet up a new joy, 
and cried in their language, Oh, here's our 'Tiguamy, 
and we ſhall know whether thoſe things can ſpeak. So 
advancing to him, ſome of them gave him their hands, 
and cried, Amora Tiguamy ; which is as much as, 
How do you do? or, Welcome, friend ; and all, with 
one din, began to gabble to him, and aſked, if we had 
ſenſe and wit? if we could talk of affairs of life and 
war, as they could do? if we could hunt, ſwim, and 
do a thouſand things they uſe ?---He anſwered them we 
could, Then they inyited us into their houſes, and 
dreſſed veniſon and buffalo for us; and going out, 
gathered a leaf of a tree, called a Sarumbo leaf, of ſix 
yards long, and ſpread it on the ground for a table- 
cloth : and cutting another in pieces, inſtead of plates, 
ſet us on little low Indian ſtools, which they cut off one 
entire piece of wood, and paint in a ſort of japanned- 
work. They ſerve every one their meſs on theſe pieces 
ef leaves; and it was very good, but too high-ſcaſoned 
Wich pepper. When we had eat, my brother and 1 
took out our flutes, and played to them, which gave 
them new wonder; and I ſoon perceived, by an admi- 
ration that. is natural to theſe people, and by the ex- 
treme ignorance and ſimplicity of them, it were not 
difficult to eſtabliſh any unknown or extravagant religion 
among them, and to impoſe any notions or ſictions upon 
them. For ſeeing a kinſman of mine ſet ſome paper 
on fre with a burning-glaſs, a trick they had never 
before ſeen, they were like to have adored him for a 
god, and begged he would give them the characters or 
figures of his name, that they might oppoſe it againſt 
winds and ſtorms : which he did, and they held it up 
in thoſe ſeaſons, and fancied it had a charm to conquer 
them, 
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them, and kept it like a holy relique. "They are very 
ſuperſtitious, and called him the great Pecie, that is, 
Prophet. They ſhewed us their Indian Peeie, a youth 
of about ſixteen years old, as handſome as nature could 
make a man. They conſecrate a beautiful youth from 
his infancy, and all arts are uſed to compleat him in the 
fineſt manner, both in beauty and ſhape: he is bred to 
all the little arts and cunning they are capable of ; to all 
the legerdemain tricks, and fleight of hand, whereby 
he impoſes on the rabble; and is both a doctor in phy- 
ſicand divinity; anl by theſe tricks mice th? fick 
believe he ſometimes eaſes their pains, by drawing from 
the afflicted part little ſerpents, or odd flies, or worms, 
or any ſtrange thing; and though they have beſides 
undoubted good remedies for almoſt all their diſeaſes, 
they cure the patient more by fancy than by medicines, 
and make themſelves feared, loved, and reverenced. 
This young Peeie had a very young wife, who ſeeing 
my brother kiſs her, came running and kiſſed me. 
After this they kiſſed one another, and made it a vexy 
great jeſt, it being ſo novel; and new admiration and 
laughing went round the multitude, that they never will 
forget that ceremony, never before uſed or known, 
Cœſar had a mind to ſee and talk with their war-captains, 
and we were conducted to one of their houſes, where 
we beheld ſeveral of the great captains, who had been 
at council: but ſo frightful a viſion it was to ſee them, 
no fancy can create; no ſad dreams can repreſent ſo 
dreadful a ſpectacle. For my part, I took them for 
hobgoblins, or fiends, rather than men. But however 
their ſhapes appeared, their ſouls were very humane 
and noble; but ſome wanted their noſes, ſome their 
lips, ſome both noſes and lips, ſome their ears, and 
others cut through each cheek, with long ſlaſhes, 
through which their teeth appeared : they had ſeveral 
other formidable wounds and ſcars, or rather diſmem- 
berings. They had comitia's or little aprons before 
them ; aud pirdles of cotton, with their knives naked 
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ſtuck in it; a bow at their back, and a quiver of ar- 
rows on their thighs; and moſt had feathers on their 
heads of divers colours, They cried Amora Tiguamy 
to us, at our entrance, and were pleaſed we iid as 
much to them : they ſeated us, and gave us drink of 
the beſt ſort, and wondercd as much as the others had 
done before, to ſee us. Cæſar was marvelling as much 
at their faces, wondering how they ſhould be all ſo 
wounded in war ; he was impatient to know how they 
all came by thoſe frightful marks of rage or malice, 
rather than wounds got in noble battle : they told by 
our interpreter, that when any war was waging, two 
men choſen out by ſome old captain whoſe fighting was 
paſt, and who could only teach the theory of war, were 
to ſtand in competition for the generalſhip, or great 
war-captain ; and being brought before the old judges, 
now paſt labour, they are aſced, What they dare do, toſhew 
they are worthy to lead an army ? When he who is firſt 
aſked, making no reply, cuts off his noſe, and throws 
it contemptibly on the ground; and the other does 
ſomething to himſelf that he thinks ſurpaſſes him, 
and perhaps deprives himſelf of lips and an eye: ſs 
they ſlaſh on till one gives out: and many have died in 
this debate, And 'tis by a paſſive valour they ſhew and 
prove their activity, a ſort of courage too brutal to 
be applauded by our black hero ; nevertheleſs, he ex- 
preſſed his eſteem of them. 

In this voyage Cæſar begat ſo good an underſtanding 
between the Indians and the Engliſh, that there were 
no more fears or heart-burnings during our ſtay, but 
we had a perfect, open, and free trade with them. 
Many things remarkable, and worthy reciting, we met 
with in this ſhort voyage; becauſe Cæſar made it his 
buſineſs to ſearch out and provide for our entertainment, 
eſpecially to pleaſe his dearly adored Imoinda, who was 
a ſharer in all our adventures; we being reſolved to 
make her chains as eaſy as we could, and to compliment 
the prince in that manner that moſt obliged him. 
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As we were coming up again, we met with ſome In- 
dians of ſtrange aſpects; that is, of a larger ſize, and 
other ſort of features, than thoſe of our country. Our 
Indian ſlaves, that rowed us, aſked them ſome queſ- 
tions; but they could not underſtand us, but ſhewed 
us a long cotton ſtring, with ſeveral knots on it, and 
told us, they had been coming from the mountains ſo 
many moons as there were knots : they were habited in 
ſkins of a ſtrange beaſt, and brought along with them 
bags of gold duſt ; which, as well as they could give 
us to underſtand, came ſtreaming in little ſmall chan- 
nels down the high mountains, when the rains fell ; 
and offered to be the convoy to any body, or perſons, 
that would go to the mountains. We carried theſe men 
up to Parham, where they were kept till the lord go- 
vernor came: And becauſe all the country was mad 
to be going on this golden adventure, the governor, by 
his letters, commanded (for they ſent ſome of the gold 
to him) that a guard ſhould be ſet at the mouth of the 
river of Amazons (a river ſo called, almoſt as broad as 
the river of Thames) and prohibited all people from 
going up that river, it conducting to thoſe mountains 
of gold. But we going off for England before the 
project was further proſecuted, and the governor being 
drowned in a hurricane, either the deſign died, or the 
Dutch have the advantage of it: and it is to be bemoan- 
ed what his majeſty loſt, by loſing that part of America. 

Though this digreſſion is a little from my ſtory, how- 
ever, ſince it contajns ſome proofs of the curioſity and 
daring of this great man, I was content to omit nothing 
of his character. 

It was thus for ſome time we diverted him ; but now 
Imoinda began to ſhew ſhe was with child, and did no- 
thing but figh and weep for the captivity of her lard, 
herſelf, and the infant yet unborn ; and believed, if it 
were ſo hard to gain the liberty of two, it would be 
more difficult to get that for three. Her griefs were ſo 
many darts in the great heart of Cæſar, and taking his 
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ſtuck in it; a bow at their back, and a quiver of ar- 
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ſkins of a ſtrange beaſt, and brought along with them 
bags of gold duſt ; which, as well as they could give 
us to underſtand, came ſtreaming in little ſmall chan- 
nels down the high mountains, when the rains fell; 
and offered to be the convoy to any body, or perſons, 
that would go to the mountains. We carried theſe men 
up to Parham, where they were kept till the lord go- 
vernor came: And becauſe all the country was mad 
to be going on this golden adventure, the governor, by 
his letters, commanded (for they ſent ſome of the gold 
to him) that a guard ſhould be ſet at the mouth of the 
river of Amazons (a river ſo called, almoſt as broad as 
the river of Thames) and prohibited all people from 
going up that river, it conducting to thoſe mountains 
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opportunity, one Sunday, when all the Whites were 
overtaken in drink, as there were abundance of ſeveral 
trades, and ſlaves for four years, that inhabited among 
the Negro houſes ; and Sunday being their day of de- 
bauch, (otherwiſe they were a ſort of ſpies upon OCſar) 
he went, pretending out of goodneſs to them, to feſt 
among them, and ſent all his muſick, and ordered a 
great treat for the whole gang, about three hundred 
negroes, and about an hundred and fifty were able to 
bear arms, ſuch as they had, which were ſuflicient to 
do execution, with ſpirits accordingly : for the Engliſh 
had none but ruſty ſwords, that no ſtrength could draw 
from a ſeabbard; except the people of particular qua- 
lity, who tock care to oil them, and kcep them in good 
order, The guns alſo, unleſs here and there one, or 
thoſe newly brought from England, would do no good 
or harm; for tis the nature of that country to ruſt and 
eat up iron, or any metals but gold and ſilver. And 
they.are very expert at the bow, which the Negroes and 
Indians are perfect maſters of. 

Cæſar, having ſingled out theſe men from the women 
and children, made an harangue to them, of the miſe- 
ries and ignominies of ſlavery; counting up Il their 
toils and ſufferings, under ſuch loads, burdens and 
drudgeries, as were fitter for beaſts than men ; ſenſeleſs 
brutes, than human ſouls. He told them, it was not 
for days, months or years, but for eternity ; there were 
no end to be to their misfortunes : they ſuffered not 
like men, who might find a glory and fortitude in op- 
preſſion; but like dogs, that loved the whip and bell, 
and fawned the more they were beaten : that they had 
loſt the divine quality of men, and were become in- 
ſenſible aſles, fit only to bear burthens ; nay worſe ; an 
als, or dog, or horſe, having done his duty, could lie 
down and reſt, and rife to work again, and white he 
did his duty, endured no ſtripes ; but men, villanous, 
ſenſeleſs men, ſuch as they, toiled on all the tedious 
week until black Friday; and then, whether they worked 
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or not, whether they were faulty or meriting, they pro- 
miſcuouſly, the innocent with the guilty, ſuffered the 
infamous whip, the ſordid ſtripes from their fellow- 
ſlaves, until their blood trickled from all parts of their 
body ; blood, whoſe every drop ought to be revenged 
with a life of ſome of thoſe tyrants that impoſe it. 
And why (ſaid he) my dear friends and fellow-ſtfferers, 
ſhould we be ſlaves to an unknown people? Have they 
vanquiſhed us nobly in fight? have they won us in honour- 
able battle? and are we by the chance of war become 
their ſlaves? This would not anger a noble heart; this 
would not torture a ſoldier's ſoul: no, but we are bought 
and ſold like apes or monkeys, to be the ſport of 
women, fools and cowards; and the ſupport of rogues 
and runaways, that have abandoned their own coun- 
tries for rapine, murders, theft and villanies. Do you 
not hear every day how they upbraid each other with 
-infamy of life, below the wildeit ſavages? and ſhall we 
render obedience to ſuch a degenerate race, who have 
no one human virtue left, to dillinguiſh them from the 
vileſt creatures? Will you, I ſay, ſuffer the laſh from 
ſuch hands ?---They all replied with one accord, No, 
no, no; Cæſar has ſpoke like a great captain, like a 
great king. | 

After this he would have proceeded, but was inter- 
rupted by a tall negro, of ſome more quality than the 
reſt: his name was 'T'uſcan ; who bowing at the feet of 
Ceſar, cried, My lord, we have liſtened with joy and 
attention to what you have ſaid ; and, were we only 
men, would follow ſo great a leader through the world : 
but O! conſider we are huſbands and parents too, and 
have things more dear to us than life ; our wives and 
children, unfit for travel in thoſe impaſſable woods, 
mountains and bogs. We have not only difficult lands 
to overcome, but rivers to wade, and mountains to 
encounter; ravenous beaſts of prey.---To this Cæſar 
replied, That honour was the firſt principle in nature 
that was to be obeyed; but as no man would pretend 
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to that, without a ſenſe of virtue, compaſſion, charity, 
love, juſtice and reaſon, he found it not inconſiſtent 
with that, to take equal care of their wives and chil- 
dren as they would of themſelves ; and that he did not 
deſign, when he led them to freedom, and glorious 
liberty, that they ſhould leave that better part of 
themfelves to periſh by the hand of the tyrant's whip : 
but if there were a woman among them ſo degenerate 
from love and virtue, to chuſe ſlavery before the pur- 
ſuit of her huſband, and with the hazard of her life 
to ſhare with him in his fortunes; that ſuch an one 
ought to be abandoned, and left as a prey to the com- 
mon enemy. 

To which they all agreed---and bowed, After this, 
he ſpoke of the impaſſable woods and rivers ; and con- 
vinced them, the more danger the more glory. He 
told them, that he had heard of one Annibal, a great 
captain, had cut his way through mountains of ſolid 
rocks; and ſhould a few ſhrubs oppoſe them, which 
they could fire before them? No, it was a trifling ex- 
cuſe to men reſolved to die, or overcome. As for bogs, 
they are with a little labour filled and hardened; and 
the rivers could be no obſtacle, ſince they ſwam by 
nature, at leaſt by cuſtom, from the firſt hour of their 
birth: that when the children were weary, they muſt 
carry them by turns, and the yoods and their own in- 
duſtry would afford them food. To this they all 
a ſiented with joy. 

Tuſcan then demanded, what he would do? He ſaid, 
he would travel towards the ſea, plant a new colony, 
and defend it by their valour: and when they could 
find a ſhip, either driven by ftreſs of weather, cr 
guided by Providence that way, they would ſeize it, 
and make it a prize, till it had tranſported them to 
their on countries: at leaſt, they ſhould be made free 
in his kingdom, and be elleemed as his fellow-ſufferers, 
and men that had the courage and the bravery to at- 
tempt, - at leaſt, for liberty ; and if they dicd in the 
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attempt, it would be more brave, than to live in per- 
petual ſlavery. 

They bowed and kiſſed his feet at this reſolution, and 
with one accord vowed to follow him todeath ; and that 
night was appointed to begin their march. They made 
it known to their wives, and directed them to tie their 
hammocks about their ſhoulders, and under their arms, 
like a ſcarf, and to lead their children that could go, 
and carry thoſe that could not. The wives, who pay 
an entire obedience to their huſbands, obey'd, and ſtay d 
for them where they were appointed: the men ſtayed 
but to furniſh themſelves with what defenſive arms they 
could get; and all met at the rendezvous, where Cæſar 
made a new encouraging ſpeech to them, and led them 
out. 

But as they could not march far that night, on 
Monday early, when the overſeers went to call them all 
together, to go to work, they were extremely ſur- 
priſed, to find not one upon the place, but all fled 
with what baggage they had. You may imagine this 
news was not only ſuddenly ſpread all over the plan- 
tation, but ſoon reached the neighbouring ones ; and 
we had by noon about 6co men, they call the militia 
of the country, that came to aſſiſt us in the purſuit of 
the fugitives: but never did one fee ſo comical an army 
march forth to war. The men of any faſhion would not 
concern themſelves, though it were almoſt the common 
cauſe; for ſuch revoltings are very ill examples, and 
have very fatal conſequences oftentimes, in many colo- 
nies: but they had a reſpe for Cæſar, and all hands 
were againſt the Parhamites (as they called thoſe of Par- 
ham-Plantation) becauſe they did not in the firſt place 
love the lord-governor : and, iecondly, they would have 
it that Cæſar was ill uſed, and baffled with: and it is not 
impoſſible but ſome of the belt in the country was of his 
council in this flight, and depriving us of all the ſlaves; 
fo that they of the better ſort would not meddle in the 
matter, 'The deputy-governor, of whom I have had no 
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great occaſion to ſpeak, and who was the moſt fawning, 
fair-tongued fellow in the world, and one that pretended 
the moſt friendſhip to Cæſar, was now the only violent 
man againſt him; and though he had nothing, and fo 
need fear nothing, yet talked and looked bigger than 
any man, He was a fellow, whoſe character is fit to be 
mentioned with the worſt of the ſlaves : this fellow would 
lead his army forth to meet Cæſar, or rather to purſue 
him. Moſt of their arms were of thoſe ſort of cruel 
whips they call cat with nine - tails; ſome had ruſty 
uſeleſs guns for ſhow; others old baſket hilts, whoſe 
blades had never ſeen the light in this age; and others 
had long ſtaves and clubs. Mr. Trefry went along, 
rather to be a mediator than a conqueror in ſuch a 
battle: for he foreſaw and knew, if by fighting they 
put the negroes into deſpair, they were a ſort of ſullen 
fellows, that would drown or kill themſelves before they 
would yield; and he adviſed that fair means was beſt : 
but Byam was one that abounded in his own wit, and 
would take his own meaſures. 

It was not hard to find theſe fugitives; for as they 
fled, they were forced to fire and cut the woods before 
them : ſo that night or day they purſued them by the 
light they made, and by the path they had cleared. But 
as ſoon as Cæſar found he was purſued, he put himſelf 
in a poſture of defence, placing all the women end 
children in the rear; and himſelf, with "Tuſcan by his 
ſide, or next to him, all promiſing to die or conquer. 
Encouraged thus, they never ftood to parley, but fell 
on pell-mell upon the Engliſh, and killed ſome, and 
wounded a great many; they having recourſe to their 
whips, as the beſt of their weapons. And as they ob- 
ſerved no order, they perplexed the enemy ſo ſorely, with 
laſhing them in the eyes; and the women and children 
ſeeing their huſbands ſo treated, being of fearful and 
cowardly diſpoſitions, and hearing the Engliſh cry out, 
Yield, and live! yield, and be pardoned ! they all run 
in amongſt their huſbands and fathers, and hung _—_— 
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them, crying out, Yield! yield! and leave Cæſar to 
their revenge: that by degrees the ſlaves abandoned 
Ceſar, and left him only Tuſcan and his heroic Imo- 
inda, who, grown as big as ſhe was, did nevertheleſs 
preſs near her lord, having a bow and quiver full of 
poiſoned arrows, which ſhe managed with ſuch dexte- 
rity, that ſhe wounded ſeveral, and ſhot the governor 
into the ſhoulder ; of which wound he had like to have 
died, but that an Indian woman, his miſtreſs, ſucked 
the wound, and cleanſed it from the venom : but how- 
ever, he ſtirred not from the place till he had parlied 
with Cæſar, who he found was reſolved to die fighting, 
and would not be taken; no more would 'Tuſcan or 
Imoind?. But he, more thirſting after revenge of 
another ſort, than that of depriving him of life, now 
made uſe of all his art of talking and diſſembling; and 
beſought Cœſar to yield himſelf upon terms which he 
himſelf ſhould propoſe, and ſhould be ſacredly aſſented 
to, and kept by him. Hetold him, it was not that he 
auy ionger feared him; or could believe the force of two 
men, and a young heroine, could overthrow all them, 
and with all the ſlaves now on their ſide alſo; but it was 
the vaſt eſteem he had for his perſon, the deſire he had 
to ſerve ſo gallant a man, and to hinder himſelf 
from the reproach hereafter, of having been the oc- 
caſion of the death of a prince, whoſe valour and mag- 
nanimity deſerved the empire of the world. He pro- 
teſted to him, he looked upon his action as gallant and 
brave, however tending to the prejudice of his lord and 
maſter, who would by it have loſt ſo conſiderable a 
number of ſlaves ; that this flight of his ſhould be look'd 
on as a heat of youth, and a raſhneſs of a too forward 
courage, and an unconſider'd impatience of liberty, and 
no more; and that he labour'd in vain to accomplith 
that which they would effectually perform as ſoon as any 
ſhip arrived that would touch on his coaſt: So that if 
you will be pleaſed (continued he) to ſurrender your- 
ſelf, all imaginable _ ſhall be paid you; and 
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yourſelf, your wife and child, if it be born here, ſhall 

depart free out of our land.---But Cæſar would hear 
of no compoſition , though Byam urged, if he purſued 
and went-on in his deſign, he would inevitably periſh, 

either by great ſnakes, wild beaſts, or hunger; and 
he ought to have regard to his wife, whoſe condition 

required eaſe, and not the fatigues of tedious travel where 
ſhe could not be ſecured from being devoured. But 

Cxſar told him, there was no faith in the white men, 
or the gods they adored, who inſtructed them in prin- 
ciples ſo falſe, that honeſt men could not live amongſt 
them; though no people profeſſed ſo much, none per- 

formed ſo little: that he knew what he had to do when 
he dealt with men of honour; but with them a man 
ought to be eternally on his guard, and never to eat and 
drink with chriſtians without his weapon of defence in 
his hand; and, for his own ſecurity, never to credit 
one word they ſpoke. As for the raſhneſs and inconſi- 
derateneſs of his action, he would confeſs the governor 
is in the right; and that he was aſhamed of what he had 
done, in endeavouring to make thoſe free, who were 
by nature ſlaves, poor wretched rogues, fit to be uſed 

as chriſtian tools; dogs, treacherous and cowardly, fit 
For ſuch maſters; and they wanted only to be whipped 
into the knowedge of the chriſtian gods, to be the vileſt 
of all creeping things; to learn to worſhip ſuch deities 
as had not power to make them juſt, brave, or honeſt; 

in fine, after a thouſand things of this nature, not fit 

here. to be recited, he told Byam, he had rather die than 

live upon the ſame earth with ſuch dogs. But Trefry 
and Byam pleaded and proteſted together ſo much, that 

"Trefry believing the governor to mean what he ſaid, 
and ſpeaking very cordially himſelf, generonſly put 
himſelf into Cæſar's hands, and took him afide, 
and perſuaded him, even with tears, to live, by ſur- 
rendering himſelf, and to name his conditions. Cæſar 
was overcome by his wit and reaſons, in conſideration 

of Imoinda: and demanding what he defired, and 
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that it ſhould be ratified by their hands in writing, 
becauſe he had perceived that was the common way of 
contract between man and man amongſt the Whites; 
all this was performed, and Fuſcan's pardon was put 
in, and they ſurrendcred to the governor, who walked 
peaceably down into the plantation with them, after 
giving order to bury their dead. Cufar was very much 
fatigued with the buſtle of the day, for he had fought 
like a fury ; and what miſchief was done he and Tuſcan 
performed alone ; and gave their enemies a fatal proof, 
that they durſt do any thing, and feared no mortal 
force. 

But they were no ſooner arrived at the place where 
all the ſlaves receive their puniſhments of whipping, 
but they laid hands on Cæſar and "Tuſcan, faint with 
heat and toil; and ſurpriſing them, bound them to 
two ſeveral flakes, and whipped them in a moſt de- 
plorable and inhuman manner, rending the very fleſh 
from their bones, eſpecially Cæſar, who was not per- 
ceived to make any moan, or to alter his face, only to 
roll his eyes on the faithleſs governor, and thoſe he be- 
lieved guilty, with fierceneſs and indignation; and to 
complete his rage, he ſaw every one of thoſe ſlaves, 
who but a few days before adore him as ſomething 
more than mortal, now had 2 whip to give him ſome 
laſhes, while he ſtrove not to break his fetters ; though 
if he had, it were impoſſible; but he pronounced a 
woe and revenge from his cyes, that darted fre, which 
was at once both awful and terrible to behold. 

When they thought they were ſuſficiently revenged. 
on him, they untied him, almoſt fainting with loſs of 
blood, from a thouſand wounds all over his body ; 
from which they had rent his clothes, and led him 
bleeding and naked as he was, and loaded him all 
over with irons; and then rubbed his wounds, to com- 
plete their cruelty, with Indian pepper, which had 
like to have made him raving mad; and, in this con- 
Aten made him ſo faſt to the ground, that he could not 
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ſtir, if his pains and wounds would have given him 
leave. They ſpared Imoinda, and did not let her fee 
this barbarity committed towards her lord, but carried 
her down to Parham, and ſhut her up; which was not 
in kindneſs to her, but for fear ſhe ſhould die with the 
ſight, or miſcarry, and then they ſhould loſe a young 
ſlave, and perhaps the mother. 

You muſt Enow, that when the news was brought on 
Monday morning, that Cwufar had betaken himſelf to 
the woods, and carried with him all the Negroes, we 
were poſſeſſed with extreme fear, which no perſuaſions 
could diſſipate; that he would ſecure himſelf till night, 
and then would come down and cut all our throats. 
This apprehenſion made all the females of us fly down 
the river to be ſecured; and while we were away they 
ated this cruelty ; for I ſuppoſe I had authority and 
intereſt enough there, had I ſuſpected any ſuch thing, 
to have prevented it: but we had not gone many 
leagues, but the news overtook us, that Cæſar was 
taken and whipped like a common ſlave. We met on the 
river with Colonel Martin, a man of great gallantry, wit, 
and goodneſs, and whom I have celebrated in a character 
of my new comedy, by his own name, in memory of 
ſo brave a man : he was wiſe and cloquent, and, from 
the finenels of his parts, bore a great ſway over the 
hearts of all the colony: he was a friend to Cæſar, 
and refented this falſe dealing with him very much. 
We carried him back to Parham, thinking to have 
made an accommodation ; when he came, the firſt 
news we heard was, that the governor was dead of a 
wound Imoinda had given him; but it was not ſo well. 
But it ſeems, he would have the pleaſure of beholding 
the revenge he took on Cæſar; and before the cruel 
ceremony was finiſhed, he dropt down; and then they 
perceived the wound he had on his ſhoulder was by a 
venomed arrow, which, as I ſaid, his Indian miitreſs 
healed, by ſucking tic wound, 
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We were no ſooner arrived, but we went up to the 
plantation to ſee Cæſar; whom we found in a very 
miſerable condition; and I have a thouſand times ad- 
mired how he lived in ſuch tormenting pain. We ſaid 
all things to him, that trouble, pity, and good-nature 
could ſuggeſt, proteſting our innoceny of the fact, and 
our abhorrence of ſuch cruelties; making a thouſand 
profeſſions and ſervices to him, and begging as many 
pardons for the offenders, till we ſaid ſo much, that he 
believed we had no hand in his lt treatment; but told 
us, he could never pardon Byam; as for Trefry, he 
confeſſed he ſaw his grief and ſorrow for his ſuffering, 
which he could not hinder, but was like to have been 
beaten down by the very ſlaves, for ſpeaking in his de- 
fence: But for Byam, who was their leader, their 
head and ſhould, by his juſtice and honour, have 
been an example to them------ for him he wiſhed to live 
to take a dire revenge of him; and ſaid, it had been 
well for him, if he had ſacrificed me, inſtead of giving 
me the contemptible whip. He refuſed to talk much ;, 
but begging us to give him our hands, he took them, 
and proteſted never to lift up his to do us any harm. 

He had a great reſpect for Colonel Martin, and always 
took his counſel like that of a parent; and aſſured | 
kim, he would obey him in any thing, but his revenge 
on Byam: Therefore (ſaid he) for his own ſafety, let 
lum ſpeedily diſpatch me; for if I could diſpatch my- 
\ ſelf, I would not, till that juſtice were done to my in- 
jured perſon. No, I would not kill myſelf, even after 
a whipping ; but will be content to live with that in- 
famy, and be pointed at by every grinning -ave, till 
I have completed my revenge; and then you ſhall fee 
that Oroonoko ſcorns to live with the indignity that 
was put on Cæſar. All we could do, could. get no 
more words from him ; and we took care to have him 
put immediately into a healing bath, to rid him of his 
pepper, and ordered a chirurgeon to anoint him 
wita healing balm, which he ſuffered ; and in ſome 
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time he began to be able to walk and eat. We failed 
not to viſit him every day, and to that end had him 
brought to an apartment at Parham. 

The governor had no ſooner recovered, and had 
heard of the menaces of Cæſar, but he called his 
council, who (not to diſgrace them, or burleſque the 
government there) conſiſted of ſuch notorious villains 
as Newgate never tranſported ; and poſſibly, originally 
were ſuch who underſtood neither the laws of God or 
man, and had no ſort of principles to make them wor- 
thy the name of men; but at the very council-table 
would contradict and fight with one another, and ſwear 
ſo that 'twas terrible to hear and ſee them. (Some 
of them were afterwards hanged when the Dutch took 
poſſeſſion of the place, others ſent off in chains.) But 
calling theſe ſpecial rulers of the nation together, and 
requiring their counſel in this weighty affair, they all 
concluded, that (damn them) 1t might be their own 
caſes; and that Cæſar ought to be made an example 
to ail the Negroes, to fright them from daring to 
threaten their betters, their lords and maſters; and at 
this rate no man was ſafe from his own ſlaves ; and 
concluded, nemine contradicente, that Caſar ſhould 
be hanged. 

Trefry then thought it time to uſe his authority, 
and told Byam, his command did not extend to his 
lord's plantation; and that Parham was as much ex- 
empt from the law as White-hall; and that they 
ought no more to touch the ſervants of the lord 
(Who there repreſented the king's perſon) than they 
could thoſe about the king himſelf; and that Parham 
was a ſanctuary; and tho” his lord were abſent in per- 
fon, his power was ſtill in being there, which he had 
entruſted with him, as far as the dominions of his par- 
ticular plantations reached, and all that belonged to 
it; the reſt of the country, as Byam was heutenant 
to his lord, he might exerciſe his tyranny upon. Tre- 
fry had others as powerful or more, that intereſted 
themſclyes in Cæſar's life, and abſolutely ſaid, he 
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ſhould be defended. So turning the governor, and 
his wiſe council out of doors, (for they ſat at Parham- 
houſe) we ſet a guard upon our lodging-place, and 
would admit none but thoſe we called friends to us 
and Cæſar. ; 

The governor having remained wounded at Parham, 
till his recovery was compleated, Cæſar did not know 
but he was ſtill there ; and indeed for the moſt part, 
his time was ſpent there: for he was one that lov'd to 
live at other people's expence, and if he were a day 
abſent, he was ten preſent there; and uſed to play, and 
walk, and hunt, and fiſh with Cæſar: fo that Cæſar 
did not at all doubt, if he once recovered ſtrength, 
but he ſhould find an opportunity of being revenged on 
him ; though after ſuch a revenge, he could not hope 
to live: for if he eſcaped the fury of the Engliſh mob, 
who perhaps would have been glad of the occaſion to 
have killed him, he was reflved not to ſurvive his 
whipping ; yet he had ſome tender hours, a repenting 
ſoftneſs, which he called his fits of cowardice, where- 
in he firugg.ed with love for the victory of his heart, 
which took part with his charming Imoinda there; 
but jor the moſt part, his time was paſt in melancholy 
thoughts, and black deſigns. He conſidered, if he 
ſhould do this deed, and die either in the attempt, or 
after it, he left his lovely Imoinda a prey, or at beſt a 
ſlave to the enraged multitude ; his great heart could 
not endure that hought: perhaps, ſaid he, ſhe may be 
firſt raviſhed by every brute, expoſed firſt to their cruelty, 
and then a ſhametul death. No, he could not live a 
moment under that apprehenſion, too infupportable to 
be borne. Theſe were his thoughts, and his ſilent argu- 
ments with his heart, as he told us aſterwards: So that 
now reſolving not only to kill Byam, but all thoſe he 
thought had enraged him; pleaſing his great heart with 
the fancied ſlaughter he ſhould make over the whole face 
of the plantation, he reſolved on a deed, (that how- 
ever horrid it firſt appeared to us all) when we had heard 
his reaſons, we thought it brave and juſt. Being able 

to 
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to walk, and, as he believed, fit for the execution of 
his great deſign, he begged Trefry to truſt him into 
the air, believing a walk would do him good ; which 
was granted him ; and taking Imoinda with him, as 
he uſed to do in his more happy and calmer days, he 
led her up into a wood, where (after with a thouſand 
ſighs, and long gazing filently on her face, while tears 
guſhed, in ſpite of him, from his eyes) he told her his 
deſign, firſt of killing her, and then his enemies, and 
next himſelf, and the impoſſibility of eſcaping, and 
therefore he told her the neceſſity of dying. He found 
the heroic wife faſter pleading for death than he was 
to propoſe it, when ſhe found his fix'd reſolution ; and, 
on her knees, beſought him not to leave her a prey to 
his enemies, He (grieved to death) yet pleaſed at her 
noble reſolution, took her up, and embracing her with 
all the paſſion and languiſhmeat of a dying lover, drew 
his knife to kill this treaſure bf his ſoul, this pleaſure 
of his eyes; while tears trickled down his cheeks, hers 
were ſmiling with joy ſhe ſhould die by fo noble a hand, 
and be ſent into her own country (for that's their notion 
of the next world) by him ſhe ſo tenderly loved, and 
ſo truly adored in this: For wives have a reſpect for 
their huſbands, equal to what any other people pay a. 
deity; and when a man finds any occaſion to quit his 
wife, if he loves her, ſhe dies by his hand; if not, he 
ſells her, or ſuffers ſome other to kill her. It being 
thus, you may believe the deed was ſoon reſolved on ; 
and tis not to be doubted but the parting, the eternal 
leave-taking of two ſuch lovers, ſo greatly born, ſo 
ſenſible, ſo beautiful, ſo young, and ſo fond, muſt be 
very moving, as the relation of it was to me afterwards. 
All that love could ſay in ſuch caſes being ended, 
and all the intermitting irreſolutions being adjuſted, 
the lovely, young and adored victim lays herſelf down 
before the ſacrificer; while he, with a hand reſolved, 
and a heart-breaking within, gave the fatal ſtroke, 
firſt cutting her throat, and then ſevering her yet ſmiling; 
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face from that delicate body, pregnant as it was with 
the fruits of tendereſt love. As ſoon as he had done, 
he laid the body decently on leaves and flowers, of 
which he made a bed, and concealed it under the ſame 
cover-lid of nature ; only her face he left yet bare to 
look on : but when he found ſhe was dead, and paſt all 
retrieve, never more to bleſs him with her eyes and 
ſoft language, his grief ſwelled up to rage; he tore, 
he raved, he roared like ſome monſter of the wood, 
calling on the loved name of Imoinda. A thouſand 
times he turned the fatal knife that did the deed to- 
wards his own heart, with a reſolution to go immedi- 
ately after her; but dire revenge, which was now a 
thouſand times more fierce in his ſoul than before, pre- 
vented him ; and he would cry out, No; fince I have 
ſacrificed Imoinda to my revenge, ſhall I loſe that glory 
which I have purchaſed ſo dear, as at the price of the 
faireſt, deareſt, ſofteſt creature that ever nature made ? 
No, no!---'Then at her name grief would get the 
aſcendant of rage, and he would lie down by her ſide, 
and water her face with ſhowers of tears, which never 
were wont to fall from thoſe eyes; and however bent 
he was on his intended ſlaughter, he had not power to 
ſtir from the ſight of this dear object, now more beloved, 
and more adored then ever. 

He remained in this deplorable condition for two 
days, and never roſe from the ground where he had 
made her a ſad ſacrifice. At laſt, rouzing from her ſide, 
and accuſing himſelf with living too long, now Imoinda 
was dead, and that the deaths of thoſe barbarous ene- 
mies were deferred too long, he reſolved now to finiſh 
the great work: but offering to riſe, he found his ſtrength 
ſo decayed, that he reeled to and fro, like boughs 
aſſailed by contrary winds ; ſo that he was forced to lie 
down again, and try to ſummon all his courage to his 
aid, He found his brains turned round, and his eyes 
were dizzy, and objects appeared not the ſame to him 
they were wont- to do; his breath was ſhort, and all 
his 
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his limbs ſurpriſed with a faintneſs he had never felt 
before. He had not eat in two days, which was one 
occaſion of his feebleneſs, but exceſs of grief was the 
greateſt ; yet ſtill he hoped he ſhould recover vigour to 
act his deſign, and lay expecting it yet fix days longer; 
ſtill mourning over the dead idol of his heart, and 
ſtriving every day to riſe, but could not. 

In all this time you may believe we were in no little 
affliction for Cæſar and his wife; ſome were of opinion 
he was eſcaped, never to return; others thought ſome 
accident had happened to him : but however, we failed 
not to ſend out a hundred people ſeveral ways to ſearch 
for, him. A party of about forty went that way he took, 
among whom was Tuſcan, who was perfectly recon- 
ciled to Byam: they had not gone very far into the 
wood, but they fmelt an unuſual- ſmell, as of a dead 
body; for ſtinks muſt be very noifome, that can be diſ- 
tinguiſhed among ſuch a quantity of natural ſweets as 
every inch of that land produces: ſo that they conclud- 
ed they ſhould find him dead, or ſomebody that was ſo; 
they paſſed on towards it, as loathſome as it was, and 
made ſuch ruſtling amongſt the leaves that lie thick on 
the ground, by continual falling, that Cæſar heard 
him approach ; and though he had, during the ſpace 
of theſe eight days, endeavoured to riſe, but found he 
wanted ſtrength, yet looking up, and ſeeing his pur- 
ſuers, he roſe, and reel'd to a neighbouring tree, 
againſt which he fixed his back; and being within a 
dozen yards of thoſe that advanced and ſaw him, he- 
called out to them, and bid them approach no nearer, 
if they would be ſafe, So that they ſtood ſtill, and 
hardly. believing their eyes, that would perſuade them 
that it was Cæſar that ſpoke to them, ſo much he was 
altered ; they aſked him, what he had done with his 
wife, for they {melt a ſtink that almoſt ſtruck them dead? 
He pointing to the dead body, ſighing, cried,---Behold 
her there.---They put off the flowers that covered her 
with their ſticks, and found ſhe was kill'd, and cry'd 
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-out, Oh, monſter, that haſt murdered thy wife ! Then 
aſking him, Why he did ſo cruel a deed ?---He replied, 
He had noleiſure to anſwer impertinent queſtions : You 
may go back (continued he) and tell the faithleſs go- 
vernor, he may thank Fortune that I am breathing my 
laſt ; and that my arm 1s too feeble to obey my heart, 
in what it had deſigned him : But his tongue faultering 
and trembling, he could ſcarce end what he was ſaying. 
---The Engliſh, taking advantage by his weakneſs, 
cry'd, Let us take him alive by all means.---He heard 
them; and as if he had revived from a fainting, or a 
dream, he cried out, No, gentlemen, you are deceiv- 
ed; you will find no more Cæſars to be whipt; no 
more find a faith in me ; feeble as you think me, I have 
ſtrength yet left to ſecure me from a ſecond in dignity.--- 
They ſwore all anew ; and he only ſhook his head, and 
beheld them with ſcorn.---They then cried out, Who 
will venture on this ſingle man? Will nobody? 
They ſtood all filent, while Cæſar replied, Fatal will 
be the attempt of the firſt adventurer, let him aſſure 
Himſelf (and at that word held up his knife in a mena- 
cing poſture): Look ye, ye faithleſs crew, ſaid he, 
tis not life I ſeek, nor am I afraid of dying, (and at that 
word, cut a piece of his fleſh from his own throat, and 
threw it at them) yet ſtill I would live if I could, till I 
had perfected my revenge: But, oh! it cannot be; I 
Feel life gliding from my eyes and heart; and if I make 
not haſte, I ſhall fall a victim to the ſhameful whip. 
At that, he ripped up his own belly, and took his 
bowels and pulled them out, with what ſtrength he 
could; while ſome, on their knees imploring, beſought 
him to hold his hand. But when they ſaw him tot- 
tering, they cried out,---Will none venture on him ? 
A bold Engliſhman cried,---Yes, if he were the devil, 
(taking courage when he ſaw him almoſt dead) and 
ſwearing a horrid oath for his farewell to the world, he 
ruſhed en him. Cæſar with his armed hand, met him 
1o fairly, as ſtruck him to the heart, and he fell dead 
at 
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at his feet. Tuſcan ſeeing that, cried out, 3 love 
thee, O Cæſar! and therefore will not let thee die, if 
poſſible; and running to him, took him in his arms; 
but, at the ſame time, warding a blow that Cæſar 
made at his boſom, he received it quite through his arm; 
and Cæſar having not ſtrength to pluck the knife forth, 

though he attempted it, Tuſcan neither pulled it out 
himſelf, nor ſuffered it to be pulled out, but came down 
with it ſicking in his arm; and the reaſon he gave for 
it was, becauſe the air ſhould not get into the wound. 
They put their hands a- croſs, and carried Cæſar be- 
tween ſix of them, fainting as he was, and they thought 
dead or juſt dying; and they brought him to Parham, 
and laid him on a couch, and had the chirurgeon im- 
mediately to him, who dreſt his wounds, and ſowed up 
his belly, and uſed means to bring him to life, which 
they effected. We ran all to ſee him; and, if before 
we thought him ſo beautiful a fight, he was now ſo 
alter'd, that his face was like a death's-head blacked 
over, nothing but teeth and eye-holes: for. ſome days 
we ſuffered nobody to ſpeak to him, but cauſed cordi- 
als to be ppured down his throat; which ſuſtained his 
life, and in fix or ſeven days he recovered his ſenſes : 
for, you muſt know, that wounds are almoſt to a mira- 
cle cured in the Indies; unleſs wounds in the legs, 
which they rarely ever cure. 

When he was well enough to ſpeak, we talked to 
him, and afked him ſome queſtions about his wife, and 
the reaſons why he killed her ; and he then told us what 
1 have related of that reſolution, and of his parting ; 
and he beſought us we would let him die, and was ex- 
tremely afflicted to think it was poſſible he might live: 
he aſſured us, if we did not diſpatch him, he would 
prove very fatal to a great many. We ſaid all we could 
to make him live, and gave him new aſſurances; but 
he degged we would not think ſo poorly of him, or of 
his love to Imoinda, to imagine we could flatter him to 
life again: but the chirurgeon aſſured him he could not 
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live, and therefore he need not fear. We were all 
(but Cæſar) afflicted at this news, and the ſight was 
ghaſtly : his diſcourſe was ſad ; and the earthy ſmell 
about him ſo ſtrong, that I was perſuaded to leave 
the place for-ſome time, (being myſelf but fickly, and 
very apt to fall into fits of dangerous illneſs upon any 
extraordinary melancholy). The ſervants, and Trefry, 
and the chirurgeons, promiſed all to take what poſſible 
care they could of the life of Cæſar; and I, taking 
boat, went with other company to colonel Martin's, 
about three days journey down the river. But I was no 
ſooner gone, than the governer taking Trefry, about 
ſome pretended earneſt buſineſs, a day's journey up the 
river, having communicated his deſign to Baniſter, 
one of the council, a fellow of abſolute barbarity, and 
fit to execute any villainy, but rich; he came up to 
Parham, and forcibly took Cæſar, and had him carried 
to the ſame poſt where he Was whipped; and cauſing 
him to be tied to it, and a great fire made before him, 
he told him, he ſhould die like a dog as he was. 
Cæſar replied, This was the firſt piece of bravery that 
ever Baniſter did, and he never ſpoke ſenſe till he pro- 
nounced that word; and if he would keep it, he would 
declare, in the other world, that he was the only man, 
of all the Whites, that ever he heard ſpeak truth. 
And turning to the men that bound him, he ſaid, My. 
friends, am I to die, or to be whipt ?---And they cried, . 
Whipt ! No, you ſhall not eſcape fo well.---And then 
he replied, ſmiling, A blefling on thee! and aſſured 
them them they need not tie him, for he would ſtand 
fixed like a rock, and endure death ſo as ſhould en- 
courage them to die: But if yqu whip me, (ſaid he) 
be ſure you tie me faſt. 

He had learned to take tobacco; and when he was 
aſſured he ſhould die, h&deſired they would give him 
a. pipe in his. mouth ready lighted : which they did: 
and the executioner came, and with an i!l-favoured 


knife, cut off his ears and his noſe, and burned them; 
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